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GENERAL PREFACE. 



I new edition of tbeae 
mces, I venture to retain the greater part of 
a former one, because it gives nearly all the iaformation that I 
think wotild be of any interest to the reader, reapeotinB the 
first five volumes of this series. The portion which follows 
(concerning the subsequent works, published since 1833] will 
be found to possess matter altogether new. Having said this, 
I proceed at once to the subject. 

When, in the year 18IS, I was first on the Continent, and 
shared the pursuits of my lamented husband, Mr. C. Stothard, 
■who was the companion of that jomney, my attention was 
more particularly foiwn to the remains of the genius and arts 
of the Middle Ages, in the cathedrals, churches, and domestic 
buildings with which tbe towns in Normandy and Britanny 
more especially abound. The monuments of the princes and 
heroes of chivalrous times, dilapidated as they were, from the 
havoc of the revolution ; the scattered vestiges here and there 
found, of the librarips of desecrated monasteries ; and the few 
illuminated manuscripts which are Btjll preserved,— afforded a 
varied and never-faihng source trf' interest; so that, besides a 
large collection of drawin« (amongst which were copies of 
the whole of the Bayeui Tapestry by Mr. C. Stothard), we 
brought home some curious matter gleaned from those trea- 
sures, to which access was gained during a period of many 
months. 

All these papers, the fruits of our journey, both graphic and 
otherwise, referred to the ages of chivalry; and helped to 
throw light on the manners and customs of those most 
animating times. 

Aware, before we commenced our tour, that 1 was about 
ttavelling in Britanny (at that period new ground, being a 
province scarcely ever visited by Che English), and that Bri- 
tanny was the scene of many of Froissart's most lively and 
chivalrous narralionBi I made myself well acquainted with 
his works, and frequently referred to the notes I had selected 



from him whilst standing od the very field of ancient stoiy, 
or whilst looking on the very towers of some feudal fortalice 
which have been immortalized by that chronicler of the olden 

I was then young; and deeply impressed with the romantic 
events thus narrated, 1 via! ted the Chateau d' Ermine at Vannes, 
and saw the tower and the very portal into which De Clisson 
unconeciously entered, to fall into the snore of the treacherous 
Lord de Montford, who passed the night in such feaiAU agita- 
tion, wavering between the promptings of his ambition and 
the whispers of his conscience; the one counselling him to 
murder, the other to spare his unhappy gueat. On the field 
of the 'half-way oak,' exactly dividing the distance between 
the towns of Pioermel and Josselin, we paused before the 
broken cross and the mouldering inscription, which records 
that thirty Bretons and thirty English met to terminate a 
deadly feud, huiI that there Beaumanoir, the Breton chiefs 
gained the victory, whilst Bembro, the English leader, fell. 

At Auiay, every step was classic ground in reference to 
Froissart. The castle (for the fragment of some very ancient 
walls is stiU called Le Vieux Chateau) where once the knights 
assembled, and held their solemn festival the night before the 
fatal battle, was but the ruin of a ruin ; so desolate, so obscure, 
that the stranger may long seek for it in v ain : a silver-headed 
old man, a nadve of France, and a living chronicler of old 
times, pointed it out to us ; and with a moral fitted to the sub- 
ject, as he afterwards conducted ua towards the field of battle, 
and looked on the dilapidated cross which marks the spot 
where Charles de Blois fell, he said " that was the most lasting^ 
possession of the once potenVPrinces of Britanny. " Hennebon 
we also visited; and the tower whence the gallant Countess de 
Montfort might have watched the approach of the English 
fleet, became a subject of conjecture. I could fancy, as I 
passed through the narrow postem, in the ponderous walls 



the river, that possibly through that very gate, the ' lion- 
nearted' Countess had issued forth to give Sir Walter Manny 
the kiss of grateful courtesy, which Froissart has not forgotten 



love of chivalry, poetry, and romance, it will readily be be- 
Ueved that visiting scenes like these, enriched as they were 
with the noblest remains of Gothic art, raised that feelmg to 
enthuuasm; and wherever I went, in Britanny, Froissart and 
the heroes of past days seemed to bear me company. Rennes, 
the scene of one of the greatest exploits of Du Guesclin and 



the Duke of Lancaster, in the remaina of its massy walls, an- 
swered the description given by the ancient historian; and so 
impressive, in this reepect, were many of the scenes I here 
visited, that I could almost fancy I waa transported back to 
those times, which, in their records, had acted on my imagi- 
nation somewhat in the same way that the reading of books 
of chivalry did on the fancy of that mirror of knighthood — 
Don Quixote. This journey confirmed the predHeation I felt 
for endeavouring, if I may bo express myself, to live as much 
as possible in the Middle Ages. And though I did not fall 
into the madness of taking windmills for giants, and innkeepers 
for the lords of castles, yet 1 never shall forget the surprise 
I experienced when, on Mr. Stothard's going into the old 
church of Vannes, a living piece of antiquity very civilly 
stepped fomard and gave liim a Beiiediciie, as he conducted 
him down the great aisle. This was nothing less than a man 
who looked as if he had walked out of an illuminated window 
of the fourteenth century ; he was the sacristan of the church, 
and still wore the same dress of office which'his predecessors 
had worn foitt or Ave hundred years ago, the tai-parti fashion, 
to use the old term, one leg being bright scarlet, and the other 
of a lively blue. This was only a solitary instance of the 
many vestiges of antiquity still to be found in Britonny : the 
dress of the women, particularly at Vannes, not having varied 
for ages; and this Turk -like constancy of costume we traced 
beyond all doubt, by finding it depicted in more than one old 
painting or paoel, end in several fragments of the stained 
glass, seen scattered, here and there, in some of the Gothic 
churches. 

The body of information thus gained during our tour, from 
the most authentic sources, I drew up into a regular schedule 
for my own use; and by the time 1 had completed my task, I 
found I had no contemptible gleanings respecting the manners 
and customs of those ages in which I took so much delight. 
Jn 1820, I ventured on the publication of my first work— the 
" Letters from Normandy and Britanny," illustrated with 
numerous engravings Irom the drawings of Mr. C. Stothard. 
In those Letters many allusions were made to the Chiontcles 
of Froissart; and the scenes of his narratives were described 
' as we had found them during our long and laborious journey. 
These accounts were favourably received on their publication, 
and Boon after 1 was advised by Mr. C. Stothard to attempt 
— what 1 had en inclination for-— Historical Romance ; and to 
choose, as the ground-work of my first work, a subject in 
Froissart, which he bad repeatedly heard me mention as pos- 
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seuing a ff"^^ scope for the exerci 
to blend fiction with tnith, both ir 
events. The atores I had collected at home, as veil aa abroad, 
he considered had fiilly qualified me for the task, aa far aa an 
acquaintance with the manners and cuatoma of the period 
WOTild be neceasary; whilst from an attentive study of his own 
works — particularly his " Monumental EfH^es of Great Bri- 
ttun, ' ' 1 might leam whatever would he required relative to 
the armour, etc., worn during the Middle Ages. And by his 
advice, in order to give some real value to this part of the at- 
tempt, I determined to be very careful in the aelectjon of my 
authoritieii, and M introduce nothing that was not supported 
' that which was unquestionable. Aa the romance of " De 
ix" bears for a aeeond title "Sketches of the Manners and 
CuBtomi of the Fourteenth Century," 1 deem it right here to 
atate the way in which I collected the materiala employed in 
my task ; for the rest it would not become me to speak of it in 
any other manner than merely to add the meana J had pursued 
in the cultivaddn of fancy, long before I had any serious 
thoughts of turning them to any other account than that of 
the pleasure all persons feel who, delighting in Uterature, give 
the rein to their own imagination, in their hours of solitude 
and leisure. 

"If we consult experience," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, "we 
shall find that it ia by being conversant with the inventions of 
others that we learn to invent, as by reading the (houghts of 
others we learn to think." This is a truth which all writers 
have admitted as referring even to the most eminently en- 
dowed; and Johnson, in his preface to Shakspeare, says, "The 
power of nature is only the power of using to any certain 
purpose the materials which diugence procures, or opportunity 
supplies. Nature gives no man Knowledge, and, when images 
are collected by study and experience, can only assiBt in com- 
bining or applying them. Shakspeare, however favoured by 
nature, could impart only what he had learned; and as he 
must increase his ideas like other mortals, by gradual acquisi- 
tion, he, like them, grew wiser as he grew older, could display 
life better as he knew it more, and instruct with more eiiicacy, 
as he was himself more amply instructed." With authoritieii 
such as these — and many others might be cited in support of 
the opinion — I may be allowed to say, that the chief natural 
endowment of all imaginative writers, rests in their powers of 
feeling and of observation; and how these faculties may be 
cultivated and improved by that judgment which is the result 
of knowledge, Reynolds and Johoson have most clearly shewn. 



"The performance of every man," adda the latter, "muit be 
compared oith his awa particular opportunitiea ; and though 
to a reader a book be not worse or betler for the circumatancea 
of die author, yet as there is always a silent reference of 
human works to human abilitieB, and as the inquiry how far 
man may extend hia dea^ni, or how Ugh he may rate his 
native force, is of far greater dignity than in what rank we 
shall place any particular performance ; curiosity is always 
fauay to discover the instrmoenta, as well as to surrey the 
woAmanship — tolcnowhow much is to be ascribed to ariginal 
powers, and how much to casual and adventitious help." 

To speak therefore (however humble may be the prelensiona 
of the author) of the means he has pursued to do the beat he 
could in aiming at his own improvement, is no presumption, as 
it ia not hia part to say how far he has succeeded, or how far 
he has fallen short of what haa heen done by others more 
gifted than himself, and possessing but the same opportunitiea. 



This must be my apology for what I have already said, ai 
trust it may shield me Sao from any poasible misconstrue 
(though it is only from those who wilfully misconstrue that 1 
need fear it) in what I am now about to say — namely, I was 
glad to find, as I became more familiar with the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, that he had frequently gone to the same authori- 
ties which I had sedulously consulted, and above all, he had 
studied in the same school in hia youth— that of Shakapeare. 
As there is a pleasure in tasting of the same cup with those we 
esteem and love ; so ia there ue highest gratification in find- 
ing that our own thoughts have run in the same channel, and 
our own powers, however much may be their natural inferiority, 
have been cultivated under the same master with those that 
are possessed hy one whom we reverence and admire. Sir 
Walter Scott has, I believe, himself spoken of owing much to 
a youthtiil study of our great English dramatist; and one of 
our ablest critica has observed, " that such a study is the right 
school for a'Noveliat." 

The early and familiar acquaintance that I gained with 
Shakapeare, arose, in a great measure, from a fondness for 
dramatic recitation in which 1 indulged in my youth, without 
being aware that the stores I was thus acquiring, in committing 
to memory, and studving the producttona of auch a writer, 
would, in after years, be as useful to me in a literary view, as 
they would be aa a continued source of never-failing pleasure: 
nor can I do other than acknowledge, with a lively remem- 
brance of the delight I experienced, Uiat, in the cultivation of 
taste, I consider I owe much to the opportunitiea 1 possessed 



of fremiendy witnessing the performance of Mrs. Siddons. 

Who tnat have done ao ill theiryouth cat! ever forget it? Mrs. 
Siddons was a woman so noble in hereelf, so transcendent in 
her powers, that did the English pay that homage to exalted 
genius, which to their honour be it spoken, the Scotoh liave 
paid to Sir Walter Scott, a national monument (to which I am 
willing to hope thonsands who remember the mighty dead, 
would gladly contribute) would arise to the memory of one 
of the most illustrioua women this country has ever yet pro- 
duced. 

The historical events that so much struck me in Froissart, 
as affording an admirable basis of truth on which to raise a 
BuperatTucture of fiction, related principally lo Gaston Phcehus, 
Count de Foia. For some time Froisaart resided at his caatle, 
and enjoyed a familiar intercourse with that accomplished 

trince, and with the most distinguished knights and nobles of 
is suite. The account he gives of all he witnessed during 
that residence, and of De Foix, are sufficient proofs that he 
possessed every opportunity of gaining the moat authentic 
intelligence respecting the various characters and events of the 
brilliant coiut where he was received and entertained as no 
mean e;ueBt. The melancholy death of the Count's son; the 
fate of Sir Peter Arnaut de Beam; the wars with Aimagnac 
and Lourde; the detention of the lands of the Lady Jane of 
Boulogne, and other circumstances, are all mentioned by the 
venerable chronicler, as events that became known to him 
whilst visiting the lord of the castle of Orthes. 

One of the most striking of these circumstances, I selected 
as the principal basis of my work. The truth of history I 
was careful not to violate in any important fact, whilst 
im^ination filled up the outline with characters, incidents, 
and events, suited to the nature of romance, and in accordance 
with the chivalrous spirit of the age, and of the country in 
which the scene of action is carried on. In sketching the 
manners and customs of the period, besides the stores already 
named, I did not fail, as much as I poasibly could, to follow 
the Ocular testimony of Froisaart, and I derived some useful 
information from that moat able writer on ancient chivalry, 
St. Palaye. I shall here say nothing respecting the tale itself, 
as 1 should be sorry to destroy any little interest 1 may have 
endeavoured to raise in thedevelopment of my story by telling 
it hefotehaod in a preface, I have only, therefore, to add, 
concerning "De Foix," that the first two chapters were writttn 
soon after the publication of the " Letters from Normandy," 
and they form the only portion of these novels composed during 



Ibe lifetime of Mr. C. Stothard. He read them, ani he it was, 
nha, at ray request, gave their nemee to the young knight and 
his esquire, introduced at the beginnifig of the work, b» Jour- 
neying to the castle of the Count de Foix. But my labours 
were soon after completely aet aside by the sudden and melan- 
choly death of my husband, within a few months followed by 
that of my only child. DistreBS of mind apeedily brought on 
ill health; and finally, such an affection of the eyes, that the 
worst consequences were apprehended. Feartiil that another 
calamity would be added to my already bitter potion, I ei- 
erted myself to finish the memoirs I had commenced of 
Mr. C. Stothard, lest blindness should come on, and totally 

Crrent my doing that justice to his memory I was anxious to 
fil. I had scarcely accomplished the task, when my eyes 
grew 80 much worse, that from the year 1821 to I82.'i I was 
almost a constant sufferer, and debarred from any regtUar 
pursuit. In the year last mentioned, I resumed the pen, and 
finished the composition of my first romance — -" De Foix." • 

My next was the " White Moods;" and that, like the former, 
had Its ori^u, in a great measure, in a continental journey. 
I had a second time accompanied Mr. C. Stothard abroad, 
where he went on designs connected with his professional 
pursuits; and in this journey we visited the Netherlands. To 
us they were in every way replete with gratification; and here 
again we trod the ground of ancient story. Bruges, Ghent, 
Antwerp, Louvaipe, Toumay, and many others, were all 
towns with whose history we had become familiar, and whose 
stirring scenes, during the Middle Ages, are so vividly de- 
scribed by Froisaart. 

1 ndeed no portion of his Chronicles is more interesting than 
that wherein he describes the wars which so long agitated 
Flanders, in consequence of the struggles between the court 
and the citizens of Ghent; Lewis de Male, Earl of Flanders, 
being the head of the former, and Philip Von Artaveld of 
the latter, the "White Hoods,' So great was the interest that 
1 felt in the subject, that no spot connected with their wild 
contests, or their daring adventure.^, was left unexplored; 
and we made drawings of all the most remarkable remains 
of antiquity that our time would admit. The market-place 
of Ghent, where the gallant baili^ Sir Roger D'AuCerme, 
met his death ; the towers of the old castle which had shel- 

• ■■ Dc FoU " «u Brtt published by Megin. Longmui & Co. In the 
spring ot 18««. Fraai circumstances, with whloh it b not oeceHuy to 
irouble Ihe ceiulei, ' 'The White Hoods" Bppeus fiiit in this Series, iuitead 
of "DeFoU." 
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tered Lewis, and where he was pursued by the rebels like a 
stag at bay ; the town-hall of Bruges, where the arch-rebet, 
John Lyon, go unconsdoiuly partook of the poisoned cup; 
the venerable church of St. Nicholas of Ghent, where hU 
remains were deposited, by bis own party, with princely 
magnificence; were all objects that excited the bigheet 
interest. All being connected with some of the most stnking 
portions of the history of those extraordinary times; when a 
whole people, grown rich by gucceasful traffic, in a manner 
that had never been rivalled by any other European state, 
became so intoxicated by unboundeo wealth, that they could 
no longer submit to the wholesome rule which had been the 
very cause and support of their prosperity; so that, in a few 
years, the principal city which had revelled in hixury, became 
a scene of misery and death, from the combined horrors of 
civil war and famine. Yet even then, such was the uncon- 

3uerahle spirit of the citizens of Ghent, a small number of 
lose starving men, sallied forth, and achieved a victory over 
their rival town of Bruges, with a courage and resolution that 
resembled the spirit ot self-devotion go often traced in the 
classic pages of Grecian or R«man stotv. 

Suclj were the 'White Hoods;' and the reader may suppose 
the deep interest I felt, not many years before I commenced 
the worlr, hy visiting in the manner I have described, every 
e connected with their fortunes, which I afterwards ai- 



treated the subject more dramatically than 'De Foix;' and 
that, with a few alterations, the scenes might be adapted for 
the stage. I did not know till long after its pubUcation, that 
Mr. Planch^ had commenced the adaptation of the ' White 
Hoods,' for one of the theatres, when he was induced to dia~ 
continue the task, by finding that a friend in the literary wodd 
had completed a tragedy on the same subject, which he 
destined likewise for the stage- 

"The White Hoods" was published in February, 1828. 
How little did I then anticipate that, in less than three years, 
the Netherlands would again become a scene of contest and 
of civil strife, in the very towns where, but a few centuries 
ago, struggles, not altogether dissimilar, had so repeatedly 
occurred. In this romance, the same as in 'De Foix,' I was 

• Sbca "The White Hoodi" wuflnt published, I hiv« uunTliited 
Ghent. Bnigei. Antwerp, etc.. ud bsve giren lomc idlitionarputicuisr* 
cODCemini tliou ancient cLtiH. in ihevalninei ot the "Mount>in> uid 
LiJcet of Switceiluid ; with DocrlptiTe akelchei ot other puts ot Ihs 



point; wbilat the fictitious cliaracten and events introduced, 
I endeavoured to keep in harmony with the spirit of the age 
and of the couutiy in which they were made to bear s part. 
Charles VI. king of France, appears in this work at the 
period of hii life when he waa most amiable and interesting, 
during big youth, and before he was attacked by that mental 
malady wmch rendered his maturer yean ao truly melan- 
choly. Du BoiB and Von Aitaveld, both rebels, represent 
nevertheleu two very opposite beings ; the latter is calculated 
to shew how often the well-intentioned, the same as the had- 
intentioned, loay fall into similar guilt, by deviating &om that 
straightforward course of right action, a neglect of which is 
sure to render right intentions of little worth and of less 
security. Von Artaveld acts on generous though mistaken 
motives of public virtue; Du Bois is wholly the rebel, and 
assumes public virtue as a mask for private amhition, and the 
most dangerous designs of self-approprialioti. In all ages 
there have been many such patriots as Du Bois. 

The characterof Ursula is wholly fictjtiouB; yet not, I trust, 
introduced without authority for the propriety of doing so. Such 
an agent, in such a time, and in such a place, will be recog- 
nised by those well acquainted with the state of society during 
the fourteenth century, as no extraordinary being. At that 
period the terrific arts, in which Ursula is made so great an 
adept, were held in absolute belief, and were frequently 
resorted to as means of more than human power, under any 
circumstances of calamity, whether of a public or of a private 

In this production, strict attention was paid to correctness ; 
and, as an instance of it, I may state that some of the dresses 
described, as well as the decorations of the feudal palace or 
private dwelling, were taken from the illuroinations of manu- 
scripts of the }>eriod ; and I cannot here but acknowledge the 
obbgations which I owe to the beautiful graphic work of M. 
Willemin on such Bubjecis — a work collected from ancient 
authoritieB of every aescription, buildings, tombs, manu- 
scripts, etc., that lie scattered over the continent, in the most 
distantparts from each other. Many of the local scenes iu 
the "White Hoods," such as those in Bruges, Ghent, the 
Castle of Toumay, etc., were written from ocular observation 
on the spot. 

Eight months alter the appearance of this romance, "Tlie 
Protestant" was published. "The EVotestant," the same as 
the former, was founded on historical records of the times it 



attempted to portray — those of Queen Mary. Aware that 
the introduction of such a suhject at such u time would he 
liahle to give offence to those who wished to conceal every 
memorial of the past sutferings of the Reforuied church, I was 
exceedingly careful in whatever referred to the circumstances 
of the peraecutiouB carried on against the members of it; and 
in no one instance was I guilty of the slightest exaggeration- 
Yet by some few individuals I was most unjustly accused of 
it. Assertion, however, is not proof; and in reply to accusa- 
tions such as these, I would appeal to nothing hut the work 
itself, and refer l« my authorities for whatever I have intro- 
duced connected with history. With those who would meet 
me as fair adversaries, however displeasing the subject may 
be to them, who would not turn aside from the evidence of 
incontestible records, who seek inquiry only for the reflitation 
of falsehood, and the confirmation of truth, I would not fear 
an encoimter. But with such as take offence, even at a name, 
who are sensitive on all points that would interfere with their 
own preconceived opinions, and would quarrel with history 
itself, and style it an 'Old Almanack,' when they like not 
the lessons of experience it will teach them ; with such I 
would hold no encounter, because a mind, determined in its 
prejudices, will neither listen to reason nor admit truth, 
though she should appear free and unclouded, even as a 
noonday sun. 

Yet I cannot but remind those who made martyrdom the 
suhject of a sneer, that had they read a little more of their 
Testament, or our ecclesiastical historians, before they assumed 
to themselves the ofiice of judging a martyr for conscience' 
sake an object for ridicule and contempt, they would have 
found that a St. Stephen, a St. Paul, and a St. Peter, with 
many other of the primitive believers, were enrolled in the 
" noble army of martyrs" who perished ' '' ^ . .■ 



r^rsecution who died the fiery death, in the 
Mary, gave the same uneqmvocal proofs of 
their sincerity, their courage, their constancy, and their will- 
ingness to follow the Finisher of their Faith, even to the last 
trial of his most bitter agony, Johnson, in one of his Lives 
of the Poets, says, "That he who attempts to he an author, 
whatever be his suhject, should first become a student; " and 
even so should those who venture to pass judgment on Che 
way in which an author has treated an histoncal subject, first 
make themselves masters of it, and not censure haphazard, 
or pronounce the work of another to he false, when they are 
themselves ignorant of what is true. 
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T say this fearlessly ; because, had they who accused me of 
exaggeration, but have given themselves the trouble lo turo to 
a few authorities, they would have found "The Protestant" 
to be no 'counterfeit presentment,' but a correct picture, 
■oflsDed only in avoiding, throi^hout the whole work, the 
most homd features of that telrific time, when Papal ascend- 
ancy, under the auspices of a sanguinary and mistaken queen, 
set up a lire-and-^ot policy, most disastrous to Uiis country, 
and ujurious to civil freedom, and disgraceful to humanity, 
in the hope once more to assume over liberated England the 

Kannical empire of bigotry and superstition. So much for 
history of those times whose fearful spirit there needs no 
depth of research to make apparent; since every sixpenny 
book compiled for the use of chMdren, tells that ' bloody Queen 
Mary' burnt the Protestants ; and Smithfield, the great scene 
of her auto-da-fg's, is as well known for the cruelties there 
once enacted, as it is notr for its being the greatest market for 
butchers and cattle dealers in all England. 

With respect to the plan of the work, I chose the subject 
as the vehicle of a domestic rather than a public tale; and 
though this was regulated entirely by the spirit of history. 



John de Villa Garcina, and Sir Richard Southwell, no other 
characters mentioned in history are introduced as actors in 
the volumes; the other historical personages being only re- 
in Owen Wilford, the Protestant, I endeavoured to repre- 
sent a clergyman who, to the most constant zeal in the 
ministry of the church, united that kindness and simplicity, 
that afihbility and gentleness in social life, which add to true 
piety the grace that renders it attractive, as well as impressive 
and exemplary. Such characters were often found amongst 
our old divines ; and many of the martyrs who had heroism 
sufficient to lead them to the stake, were remarkable in their 
private stations for nothing so much as a calm, humane, and 
impretending demeanour. Though determined to suffer death 
ratner than betray his conscience, firm in the presence of his 
enemies, and hold in the defence of truth ; 1 endeavoured to 
shew that in Wilford, the affections of the husband and the 
father, rendered the conflict he endured bitter to his feelings; 
and that in moments of stem necessity, when the heart is 
torn asunder by such trials, there is no enduring support but 
that which emanates from a deep and fixed sense of religious 
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Some of the situationB in which Onen Wilford is placed 
were borrowed ftom examples in Mstoi^ : such, for instance, 
as his examiniition before the commissioners of Canterburj', 
under an assurance that he might speak freely, and that no 
account should be taken of his words to make against him on 
his trial; when the subsequent discovery of the notary con- 
cealed behind the arras of the fireplace, evinced the whole to 
be a plan to betray him. This trick was practised at Oxford, 
on the venerable Latimer. The forms, etc., of the trial of 
Wilford and the insults of his degradation, the sufierince of 
his prison and all the other cruelties exercised upon him, have 
their authority in tlje records of history, as well as the many 
cruelties spoken of concerning Bonner. Any one vbo has 
read Fuller, Fox, Burnet; or, in our times, the Book of the 
Church, and Wordsworth's Ecclestaatical Biography, will vouch 
for me that I have not been guilty of any exaggeration. In 
depicting the selfish and malicious spirit of Thornton, and 
the hloodthirstiness and brutality of Harpsfleld, I am also 
borne out by the records of Mary s reign. A lawyer, named 
Thomas Cluny, was spoken of m her days, as having been 



mployed in the vUe buainess of searching out and betraying 
neredcB, managing plots against them, an d helping to forward 
the work of their conviction. In my lawyer, then, I have 
not exaggerated probability ; bis prototype mav be found in 
the Book of Martyrs. The incident of Rose Wilford's torture, 
with the heroic manner in which she endured it, is founded 
t»i a real incident, that any reader may refer to in Fox: the 
girl's name was Bose Allen. Old people, and even children, 
were condemned to the stake; the records of their persecii- 
tions stilt exist, and some of these prove that they suoered for 
less things than the offences laid to the charge of old Abel, 
Wilford's servant. Gammer Plaise, and her grandson, blind 
Tommy. The son of Gammer Plaise, whose fate is merely 
referred to in the novel, was a real martyr ; he perished 
amongst the victims of the SmithHeld fires. Such were the 
persecutionB of Mary's days, that some, during their imprisott- 
ment, were even driven mad by their sufferings ; and die 
horrors of Munday Hole in Canterbiuy became notorioui 
throughout the whole county of Kent. 

But it would be needless to cite any other authorities, for 
those already named are generally known, to prove that I 
have not been guilty of the slightest exaggeration; and some 
who found fault wiui the Protestant at the moment when they 
fancied its very name an offence, have Bubsequentl}| done me 
voluntary justice, and have acknowledged, that "in all mjr 
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novels I have never in their spirit deviated from historical 
accuracy.'' 1 should not have made any obaervatioaa about 
the Ptdteatant, but from a conaciousness that the more the* 
work is dispassionately examined, the more fully shall 1 be 
borne out in the fidelity of its scenes. Had any remarks 
been levelled at the abilitv shewn in the work, 1 should have 
said nothing, as it would nave been egotism to have set up 
my own judement in defence of my own powers; but when 
I was assailed, though only by a few on the score of truth, it 
is no egotism, but a justice due to my own character, to point 
out my authorities, and to shew where they will be found, in 
confirmation of what I have written. 

The next novel is "FiUof Fitz-Ford; a Legend of Devon.'* 
I shall here say but Uttle conceming it, because I have made 
the ancient family of Fitz the subject of a letter that forms 
one of a series (of an historical, biographical, and descriptive 
nature, respecting the town of Tavistock and its vicinity), ad- 
dressed to Mr. Southey, the late poet-laureate. For the original 
suggestion and plan of this last-named attempt, 1 feel a grate- 
ful pleasure in acknowledging I was indebted to that great 
and good man, whose warmth a[ heart and amiability in private 
life rendered him not less dear to all bis friends, than honoured 
by them and by the public for the excellence of his writings. 

Feeling reluctant, therefore, here to anticipate all that c. 



IS of the Tavy and the Tamar, etc., were attempted from nature. 
The historical claims of this work refer more to the spirit of 
the age in which the action is carried on, than to any actual 
events; and the tale itself, which is of the domestic class, is 
founded on a romantic incident of the family of Fitz, that is 
very briefly stated by Prince in his " Worthies of Devon." 
Combining this with a tradition, even yet more striking, 
respecting the family of Glanville (and both traditions have 
theu' date in the reign of Elizabeth), I determined to make 
them the foundation on which to build a story of domestic 
interests. This statement may be considered, and so it is, a 
very meagre explanation of the facts on which I grounded the 
romancei but besides what 1 have already s^d, I may also 



add, that, did I here slate them at large, I should ii^ur 
by anlicipalioti, the development of my own stoty. These 
legends, in early life, made a strong impression on the mind of 



Mr. Bray, and to him I am indebted for my acquaintance 

with them, and for much useful information in the novel. 

• FUt of FUi-Foid, publiihed 1330. 
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The character of Lad; Howard is not otherwise fictitious than 
that I made her live a few years before she really did; and 
<the maDDCr in which, according to tradition, she still retiaits 
this world to commence her night); penance from the ruined 
archway of the old gate-house at Fitz-Ford, b a sufficient 

Sroof that the woman who has left such a name of terror to 
escend even to the present day, must have been a fearful 
character during her life. 

The elder Fitz, who in my novel is called Sir Hugh, is the 
' John ' Filz, the lawyer and astrologer, mentioned hy Prince 
in hii Biography before alluded to. My reason for changing 
his christian name was to avoid confusion; as his son, who is 
also a prominent actor in the scenes of the tale, was likewise 
called 'John;' and he it was on whom Elizabeth bestowed 
the honour of knighthood. The father, celebrated alike for 
his learning and credulity, for his legal skill and astrological 
calculations, did really, according to his biographer, on the 
birth of his only son, predict the extraordinary events which 
BO many years afterwards befe! him. The truth of Slanning's 
fate, in which Sir John Fitz, the younger, bore so prominent 
a part, is established beyond all doubt. We have visited his 
monument in Bickleigh church, where it is recorded on hia 
tomb. The accomplishment of the prediction no doubt assisted 
in keeping alive, m this part of the West, the spirit of credu- 
lity respecting the science of judicial astrology. On this 
subject It may be remarked, that extraordinary predictions 
sometimes help to bring about then* own accompliahnient, by 
the efiecis they produce on the mind of the person concerning 
whom such prophecies have been made; and the ardent cha- 
racter of young Sir John Fitz might have been formed under 
the fatal influenee of his father's feaifiil forebodings respecting 
hie inevitable destiny. 

Judge Glanville, who was called on to perform so awful a 
duty in his legal capacity on the bench, lies buried (as well 
as the family of Fitz) in our church of Tavistock. Though I 
have examined with all diligence, 1 never yet could find any 
other authority than that of tradition for the awful circum- 
stance to which I have only alluded above. I did not know 
till long after the publication of my work, when I casually 
observed, in turning over the pages of a notice of Collier a 
History of the Drama in the "Quarteriy Review," that this 
very story of tradition, as far as it relates to the terrific fate 
of Sir John Page'e wife (who is in Tavistock said to have been 
Glanville's daughter), was made the subject of a domestic 
tragedy, soon after the circumstance occurred, in the reign of 
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Elizabeth. That old play 1 have never seen, though I naturally 
feel a Btrong curtoaity to do bo, in order to ascertain how far 
itagreea with the brief but Btriking incident of Judge Glanville 
passing Bentence of death on Us own daughter, which the old 
people here still relate, aa a warning to youth, over a Christ- 
mas fire. 

The next in the seriea is "The Talba; or Moor of Por- 
tugal."* This romance is founded on a most intereating 
portion of Portuguese History — the melancholy story of lues 
de Castro. With this I combined a tale of the Moors; the 
events and personages of the latter being wholly fictitious ; 
but not BO the character, manners, etc. of the people I 
attempted to delineate. In this tale, also, I was careful to 
distinguish between the Moora, such as ihey were in their 
flourishing atate under the Caliphs of the West, and the same 
race of men when hatred, oppression, and auperstition, on the 
part of their Christian conquerora, had changed their manners, 
and in some degree their nature, as well as their condition. 

The Moors, while masters of Spain and Portugal, whilst seated 
on thrones, dispensing honouis, making war on their enemies, 
and raising the fine arts to a degree of perfection never before 
known in Europe, were a nation, like the Jews of old, peculiar 
to themaelvea, reaembling no other. Ardent and noble in 
their virtues, of a flrmnesB and constancy which nothing could 
shake, generous and courteous, and brave to heroism in the 
hour of peril or of death, the records of their history present 
us with actions that eicite no less our admiration than our 
wonder at the hardihood and energy they portray. But with 
these qualities of greatness the Moors combined vices not less 
marked in their character: anger with them quickly became 
revenge; injury was repaid by treachery; jealousy was 
followed by murder; and even justice was pursued with the 
extravagance and impetuosity of vengeance. To love or to 
hate; to conquer or to fall; to be a friend or a tyrant; a 
liberator or an oppresaor, waa to be a Moor amongst the noblest 
of the Moora, — a\l was ardour; there waa no medium. The 
Moors were, in fact, a people of passion, burning and brilliant 
as the Buns of the East, whence they derived their source. 

In the character of Hassan, the Talba, 1 endeavoured to 
depict one, which, as far as I know, no other writer of fiction 
has yet employed; but it seemed to me well adapted for a tale 
of Moorish romance. A Talba had in bis peculiar office, and 
the varied qualities, at the date of my tale, necessary to fill it, 
no prototype in European nations. He was at once warrior, 
■ The TKlbB. pDbtiibed 1630. 
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counBellor, philosopher, diviner, and magician. He was master 
of all the leatnbg of the period, whilst hia profound study 
of the orcult sciences, of the heavenly bodies, of the herbs of 
the field, with their medical properties, rendered him, in the 
eyes of the people, something almost more than mortal — his 
councils were oraclea, hie person aacred, his snord the chasten- 
ing weapon of heaven, entrusted to a human hand. The 
influence and example of a Talha, when supported with dignity 
and virtue by him who filled the office, was be yond allpre- 
cedent. Tn Hassan 1 endeavoured to portray such a character, 
acting on true principles of greatness, on those strong impres- 
sions of moral truth and justice, which, even in a follower of 
Mahomet, God has implanted in his hreast, "to he a law unto 
himself." 

I have only to add, that no pains were spared to acquire 
information, by diligent study, respecting the customs, etc. of 
this remarkable people, as they existed at the date of the nar- 
ralive. The manner of conducting the ancient hull-fight, and 
all the minute detail attending it, I derived from more than 
one authority of antiquity: amongst these 1 gleaned some 
information from A French translation of some old Arabian 
poetry. The circumstances which occur during the bull-fight 
at Cintra, are fictitious, save one of them, and that is founded 
on truth : a hftiorish youth of high spirit and undaunted cour- 
age, having actually been turned into the arena to encoimter 
the bull, unarmed, by his unrelenting christian conquerors. 

Never having visited Portugal, 1 had recourse to books to 
learn the particular nature of the country, its towns, etc. My 
principal source of information was Mr. Southey's Letters from 
Portugal, published many years ago- Mr. Southey describes, 
amongst the remains of former magnificence in an ancient 
Moorish palace, a brazen hand and arm as large as life, clad 
in armour, for the purpose of holding a lamp. This suggested 
the incident of the armed hand, in the fourth chapter of the 
" Talha." 

The circumstance that induced me to choose the story of 
Ines de Castro, which I have blended with the tale of the 
Moors, was as follows. In the exhibition at Somerset-house 
in 1829, there was a very masterly picture, by the pencil of 
St. Evre, representing the solemn and auenst ceremony of the 
coronation of Ines, in the presence of her husband, Don Pedro, 
after the remains of that unhappy princess had for six vears 
beeii consigned to the tomb. 1 was so much struck with the 
picture, and it produced such an effect on my mind, that I 
could not shake it off. On returning to my mother's house. 



where I was then stapng whilst in town, I took down from her 

bookshelves, the volume on Portugal in theUniveraslHistuTv; 
and whilst under the impression of those stroiig feelings, the 
vivid picture of St. Evre had produced, read doud, and not 
without tears, the hrief but melancholy story of the unhappy 
laes. That night I planned the romance of the Talba, and 
commenced writing it soon after my return to the country. 1 
did not know till 1 had finished the composition, that Miss 
Mitford had written a tragedy on the same subject, when I 
saw it mentioned in a paragraph in one of the newspapers, as 
about to be acted on tne stage. It has never yet appeared ; 



d in a paragraph in one of the newspaper 
td on tne stage. It has never yet appea 
own powers of the authoress, the public 



but from the known powers of the authoress, the public may 
expect the highest gratificadon whenever it is produced. 1 
confess that having made Inea the most prominent female 
character in this romance, and having also endeavoured to 
treat the whole subject dramatically, both in the characters 
and scenes introduced, 1 feel a strong desire to read Mis4 
Mitford's tragedy; and to see, if I may venture to say as 
much, how far our feelings have been umilarly impressed, 
and where we may have differed. There is no danger, 1 Irust, 
of my being misunderstaod in saying this, as no one entertains 
a higher sense of the merits of Miss Mitford than myself, and 
I hope she will long live to enjoy the honours of her well- 
deserved success. 

1 shall not here offer any apology for the partiality I have 
felt, both in the reading and composition of the domestic 
novel, and of historical romance; since in the present age, 
there needs none: their claims to no meiw rank in literature 
have been admitted and establishini without dispute. The 
great aim of historical romance is to add to truth the attrac- 
s of fancy; and without perverting the former, to select 



and combine particular portions from the general r 
matter which history affords, and to supply in detai 
traits of passion, character, and feeling, which awaken int 



md fix attention by faithful delineations of individual nature. 

"The legitimate end of fiction," says a celebrated cridc, "b 
the conveyance of truth." It is, indeed, in truth alone that 
we must look for whatever is great, or whatever is lasting ; and 
those who stand first in the rank of imaginative writers, will 
ever he found to have deserved their station by having sought 
her with most diligence and care. 

That novels and romances of any class have a great influence 
on the morals of the young is geiierolly admitted ; it becomes 
therefore of the highest importance that the effects they are 
calculated to produce should he all on the side of what is 
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permanently good; that they should be capable of raisinf; 
the tone of the niindj of atimulating it to a love of wbat is 
noble in sentiment and generous in action. 

Historical romance, when compared with what 19 wholly 
fictitious, is as superior in its character, as historical painting 
is to mere academical composition; it brings before our eyes 
some striking scene, accompanied by all the associations con- 
nected with it; every figure becomes impressive, and possesseii 
the interest of an individual portrait; the original of which, 
and the scenes in which he moves, have long been subjects of 
our meditation or delight, but never before did we seem to 
behold the action or the actors in so near a view. Wonders 
excite our surprise, and the marvellous awakens curiority ; but 
these are feelings that, when once satisfied, never recur; for 
no one reads a work a second lime to learn the development 
of a mystery that is already known to him; but desi^Hptions, 
events and characters, drawn from nature and from history, 
have in them, bke a picture of a favourite scene, the power of . 
affording satisfaction, though they are already familiar to our 
minds. 

Thus much, I trust, I may be allowed to say in support of 
8 favourite subject; the pursuit of which has afforded me 
many hours of delight in the studies to which it has led, and 
the compositions that have accompanied them; for the rest, I 
would only ask the candid reader to follow me without preju- 
dice; and not too rigidly to verify the remark of Johnson, that 
whilst an author is alive, and only seeks success by the strught 
road, he is " generally estimated by his worst performance, 
and not till dead, by that which is his best." 

In giving an account of the novels and romances which 
come next in the series, I cannot help repeating the repugnance 
I feel to injure the interest I have endeavoured to create in 
the progress of the several tales, by forestalling them. To tell 
the subject of a work of fiction beforehand, seems to me no 
less injurious than a practice I have now and then seen in 
curious and impatient readers, who will actually dip into the 
close of the last volume, almost as soon as they begin upon 
the first ; yet, as something must be said, I will ti^ to complete 
my task with as little anticiparion of the stories as possible. 

The romance next published, in 1834, was "Warleigh, or 
the Fatal Oak; a Legend of Devon." The first name mas 
adopted from the noble and ancient mansion in which the 
scene of the story is principally laid. The second title refers 
to an aged oak, to which both history and tradition have an- 
nexed a tale. 
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"Warleigh" (now the property of the Reverend Walter 
Radclyffe) is situated not very farm>m the village of TamGrton 
Foliott, a few miles distant from Plymouth, in Devon. Near 
Tamerton church stands the very aged tree, alluded to above, 
which, to this day, is called the "Copplestone Uak." The 
few, but fearful circumstances connected with it, said to have 
occurred in the reign of Elizabeth, I have chosen bb the foun- 
dation whereon to raise a superstructure of romance. An 
account of these circumstances I found briefly stated in that 
most valuable work, " Prince's Worthies of Devon," The 
biographer gives the name of the elder perron (John Copple- 
stone), who was so deeply implicated in the tragedy, to which 
the oak is said to have been a witness; but he does not state 
the name of the young man who was the godson of Copple- 
stone, and so great a sufferer in that scene. I ventured, 
therefore, to call him Amias RadclyfTe, in compliment to the 
family who are the present proprietors of Warleigh; but I think 
it right here to say that I have ao authority whatever for doing 
80, except my own fancy. 

Respecting the godfather (Copplestone), who in the days of 
Elizabeth vom the proprietor ol Warleigh, and ^ another 
manidon, called 'Copplestone,' Prince describes him as one of 
"extravagancies in his conversation," and of a ''malicious and 
revengetQ mind." He then proceeds to relate the circum- 
stances of the murder, to which those passions Imrried on the 
wretched man who committed it. Not that he relates them 
(to use his own words) because he takes delight in "repeating 
the infirmities of men, but because he would make them as 
landmarks to posterity, that all may beware how they give 
themselves up to the transports of a bloody malice and revenge ; 
which, in the end, will hurry them into the bottomless guTph 
of woe and misery." 

Having set up this landmark by telling the tale, our bio- 
grapher adds, that after Copplestone had committed the 
murder, he fled; that his friends made interest at court to sue 
out his pardon ; and, at length, to procure it, cost him no less 
than thirteen manors of land in the county of Cornwall.* 

He then proceeds to remark — "However this gentleman 
escaped the iust penaldea due to so viie a crime, from the 
laws of man, he did not, it seems, escape the revengeful hand 
of Providence, which was pleased, either in his son's or his 
grandson's days (who is said to have been a hopeful young 

1, iBhiidiT.inlhecui. 
publiibed the work from 
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gentleman), to blot hia name quite out of-that place (War- 
leigh) ; and at the other place (Coppleatone), to leave nothing 
remaining but the name. For this estate came to two daughters 
and heire; the eldeat was married to — Elford, Esq., and the 
yoni^Bt unto Sir John Bamfield, of Poltimore, Baronet." 

"Thua, then, il appears, if Prince be correct (and his 
accuracy has never been questioned), that no individual na-w 
living and bearing the name of Coppleatone,' can be an imme- 
diate descendant tn the male tine from the man bo jusdy set 
up " as the landmark to posterity." I am the more particular 
in stating this, because I have been assured (though I hope 
erroneously) that an individual of eminence, in character, 
learning and station, had fallen into the mistake of fancyiDg- 
that I had, as a novelist, made an ancestor of bis family b 
murderer; probably not knowing, or at least not recollecting^, 
what Prince has stated respecting John Copplestone, the 
murderer, on the total extinction of uis immediate descendants 
in tAe mate line.* 

Although the circumstances on which I founded my tala 
are staled by Prince to have occurred in the reign of Ehza- 
betb, I toojt the liberty to change the period to that of Charles 
the First. As those circumstances were entirely of a domestic 
nature, it was of no moment in whose reign they were made 
subservient to the purposes of romance. I had already, in 
"Fitz of Filz-Ford," written a work relating to the days of 
the maiden queen; and, moreover, the time of Charles the 
First, 1 felt would afford me the opportunity of introducing- 

•Itla iiat.liDveTer.nondeteulUiatuieiiat of this sort thouldoocart 
M, till within a Tety few yi-ars sinre, brince's aclTnimhle work wns 
so litlle klrown, tbol the folluwiDg >ery smusing iurident oocurred ; 
which, though it created a smile. vb> a moat harmleea miscakie, and no 
disparagemeot to the noble iadividual who mad? it. L copy it from « 
manuicripl note in my husband's hand, in his coiii of ths ■■ Worthies of 
Devon." He wHtes— The origlna) of this work was published In 1701. 
When the present edition, wh^h wag published in IBlO. wmndveitised. 

Lord aJdresied a letter lo the ReT. John Prince Gerrv Poineroy , lull. 

mating thai Ihere was a mistake in the degciiplion of hia fkmUy crest, 
which he beg^ inight be canecteiL The crest, as deaetibed In lira 
original, ia. "an arm armed cope B. Hand, Or.holdii^ ^t a purse, f Airt." 

Thw, his lordship stated, should be open. Mr. L . who, as inrrogate 

attended the visilallon at Tavistock, instead of the Atchdeaeon, on the 
STlh of May ISIS, and who sEr.cd Berry Pometoy, asserted il to bereallr 
a hpt 1 and that he hlniseir took the letter to the publi-hers at Pli^autli, 

the name ^ the deceased author, with an apolot^ for his not being able to 
write quite so well aa his lordship (who is not himself rpmarkable for bia 



3n. Hialordahip, however, was spared the moi 

i being informed thai (he alteration in the creit w 
in the pari of Prince upon one of his ancestors, for i 
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characters, scenes, and events connected with a perktd of deep 
public and domestic interest in the West, aa there was scarcely 
a family of any note throughout these counties, but their 
anceslors had severely suffered, in one way or the other, 
during the civil wars. Concerning the characters and events 
which, in this novel, are wholly fictitious, 1 shall say nothing; 
and a very few notes will be necessary to point out the per- 
sonages mentioned, either by history or tradition, who, more 
or less, are introduced as actors in my scene. 

Captain John Burley, a native of Devon, was, in 1647, tried, 
condemned and executed, on a charge of high treason, by the 
Farliament, for causing a drum to be beat in the itreets of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, for ' God and King Charles;' 
intending to gather a force sufficient, if possible, to set the 
king at liberty ; as he was at that time a prisoner in Caria- 
brook Castle. The same judge a^d jury, and at the same 
assise at Winchester, who thus condemned and executed 
Burley for his loyalty and sympathy with the aufierings of the 
king, actually acquitted a man named Osbom, who was tried 
on a charge proved against him — that of a design to assas- 
sinate the unfortuhate sovereign in his prison. Prince truly 
designates Burley as a 'loyal martyr to hia country and his 
king.' This gentleman, a native of Devon, a brave officer and 
a devoted royalist, I introduced in my work, as a principal 
leader, in connexion with the conndes of the West, in their 
movements and secret plans (so often and so fruitlessly made) 
for the deliverance and restoration of King Charles. 

Elford, another royalist of Devon, ia said, hy tradition, to 
have been concealed in a narrow cell formed by nature, amidst 
the wildest rocks on the rugged height of Sheep 's-Tor ; and 
that he lay there concealed during many weeks, whilst a hot 

Eursuit was made after him, with a view to deprive him of life, 
y the Parliamentarian a. Elford is also said to have amused 
himself by painting the sides of his rocky prison, during his 
relxeat. Many year* ago, Mr. Bray visited the spot, and dis- 
covered within uie narrow cell in question, some remains or 
rather indications of these paintings.* 

At a later period I also attempted to reach the cave, if such 
it can be called ; but found that to climb the steep ascent of 
the Tor, amidst deep hollows and immense masses of rock, 
was so difficult and hazardous, I was obliged to give it over, 
and could only look on the spot, pointed out to me by my 

• AnMeounlof Mr,Br»y«TisittotheretrBJilQrElfi>nli> gl-eninlhe 
Letlers to Mr. Houlhej, puTtlialwil DiiginiU)' by Hi. Mumf under tbe 
title of the " flotden of the T»mai and the T»v J." 
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husband (with wonder how a human being cojdd have con- 
trived to live there, during so many weeks) from far below ita 
lofty aite. 

The unhappy Raleigh, whoie widow and fatherless child 
are characters in my novel, was a nephew of the famous 
admiral Sir Walter Raleigh. He was a young clereyman 
of the most remarkable learning and ability. The cruel man- 
ner of bis death in prieon, to which allusion is made in th« 
ed by Walker, in the lives of the suffering 
e ejected from their livings in the times of 
Charles the First, by the Parliamentary commitlees. 

The character of Sir Hugh Piper, another royalist, waB 
suggested by reading his epitaph, in Launceston church- 
It elves a curious statement of his several services, and the 
gallant actions wherein be was engaged during the civil wars. 
The dream by which, in the romance, he is induced to go 
to Lidford, at the time of Elford'a trial, where bis evidence 
becomes of so much importance on that occasion, was BUg- 
geated by a circumstance in real life, that occurred some 
years ago in Cornwall. I was assured by my informant, 
a gentleman not likely to be credulous, that it was a well 
known fact. It appeared by his account, that the life of an 
accused person had been saved in consequence of the principal 
witness, who proved an alibi, by which the prisoner was 
acquitted of the charge of murder, having been warned in a 
dream, to go to a certain town in Comwall, where the assizes 
were held, on the very day of the trial. 

Roger Rowle, the outlaw, and the wild hand of the despe- 
radoes, the Guhhins's, who play so conspicuous a part in the 
tale, are mentioned by Brown the poet,' as haunting the glen 
of Lidford, in hia humorous poem called " Lidford Law," 
which he composed after visiting his ftiend Colonel Halls, 
who was sometime a prisoner in Lidford Castle, during the 

Formerly, in the West of F.ngland, the belief in witchcraft 

Sixies, charms, omens, tmd superstitions of all kinds and 
escripCioDs, existed to an extent which, in these days, would 
scarcely be credited ; though, even at the present penod, some 
faith in such matters still lingers among the elders and the 
rural population of Comwall and Devon. The character of 
Dame Gee, drawn in accordance with the exceeding credu- 
lity of our forefathers, was suggested by the following circum- 

• AnthotolBTlUnnia'aPutorali. 
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An intelligent gentlewoman of this neighbourhood, the wife 
of a most respectable farmer, related to me the story of a 
Devonshire witch, who, not raany years ago, was said to have 
performed a deadly rit« or charm, with a view to injure 
another person's child ; but in which she became the initru' 
inent of punishment to herself, by injuring her own ion, a lad 
on whom she doted with the fondest affection. Ifer boy had 
been struck by a youth of his own age, in quarreling, when 
at play together; and ran crying home to complain of the 
blow lo his mother. The witch, determined on revenge, took 
an opportunity (when the offender was expected lo seek his 
companion at her dwelling) to draw a charmed circle, replete 
with evil, on the floor neat her door. 

Before, however, the led, who had struck her darling, 
arrived, her own son coming unexpectedly upon her, stept into 
it, and from that moment became a moping idiot. Such was 
the origin of the characters of Dame Gee and her idiot boy in 
" Warleigh." Many of the charms she performs, though now 
obsolete, were common in the West, at the date of the tale; 
a few of them are still practised in this neighbourhood. 

The ancient family of Edgoumbe were noted for their 
loyalty. I have made one of them. Sir Piers Edgcumbe, of 
Mount Edgcumbe, a principal character in my work. In 
the sketches I have given of titt state of the W eat, during the 
disastrous time of the civil wars, I have been faithful: and t 
feel confident that those readers who are well acquainted with 
the history and biography of the period will do me justice on 
this head. 

For the rest, I can only say that, in respect to the fictitious 
narrative, characters, circumstances, and events of this novel, 
I have, as far as my ability would admit, endeavoured to 
make them blend and harmonise with such as are founded on 
truth; whilst the local descriptions of places and things are 
drawn from actual observation, and from a long and familiar 
acquaintance with the interesting scenes, both of tradition and 
of natural beauty, with which these counties abound. 

The next romance was "Trelawny of Trelawne; or the 
Prophecy ; a Legend of Cornwall," published in 1837, 

As, in more than one instance, this romance has been 
mistaken for sober truth, when, however complimentary the 
mistake may be, it was neither my wish nor my intention that 
it should pass for such, I shall avail myself of this opportu- 
nity of stanng the few facts on which " Trelawny of Trelawne," 
was really founded. I have a double motive for so doing, for 
as every letter in that work was my own composition, and 
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WBs neither borrowed nor copied from any old letters whatever 
(though I endeavoured to give them the style and air of the 



indworlt for my story. 
That Bishop Trelawny was one of the seven biahops who 
withstood the arbitrary power of King Jaraes the Second in 
defence of the church, and was accordingly sent to the Tower, 
is known to all readers of English History; so likewise is the 
rebellion of Monmouth, and the cruelties exercised on those 
who were even but suspected of having been his partizans, 
after his falL Of these historical facts I availed myself in 



my novel of "Trelawny," as Imight require them tc 
carrying on the tale of private life, in which the Bi( 
his family were among the principal actors in my volum< 



The present Lady Trelawny (to whose talents and zeal I 
have expressed my acknowledgments in the introduction t 



n order to shew us 
object of interest w 
According to this kind invitation, my husband and myself 
made that journey into Cornwall, described in the Introduction 



history, and the antiquities of the place, as LaAj Trelawny, 

ne were introduced to the agreeable domestic party met 
together at Trelawne. The particulars related to me con- 
cerning the Bishop's daughter, by Lady Trelawny, were these : 
— Harry, a son of a Colonel Trelawny, who was a younger 
brother of the Bishop, fell in love with his cousin Letitia, one 
of his lordship's daughters. A Mr. Buller, of Morval, in 
Cornwall, paid his addresses to her sister Rebecca. The 
Bishop disapproved the loves of Horry and Letitia; but, 
according to a tradition still current in the family, the lovers 
contrived to carry on a private correspondence, and occasion- 
ally to meet by stealth in the laurel walk at Trelawne. At 
last his lordship very suddenly changed his mind, consented 
to their union, and married both Letitia and Rebecca, at the 
same time, in the chapel of hia own house in Cornwall. 

Harry and Letitia had several daughters, and a son who 
died of the small-pox, caught at Westminster School. Hia 
father deeply lamented his lose; and his mother took it so 
to heart, that she is sold to have shut herself up in her room 
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for a whole year, and to have worked the tapestry (deecribed 
in the Introduction to the novel) as a memorial of her son. 
She died wion after. 

Strange to say, one of her daughters (also named Letitia), 
won the affections of her 6nt couain; and that attachment 
was likewise opposed hy the fHends of the pardes; and the 
lovers, at lost, mairied in secret. 

This singular falling in love with first cousins and inter- 
marrying with them, against the wishes of their friends, 
suggested to me the idea of fancying a curit, which from the 
earCest times should have heen held as a family tradition, 
against such close a£Gntty in the marriages of the Tielawnys. 
It would, I thought, account also for the severe manner in which 
I designed to make the Bishop and his lady oppose the union 
of Hany and Letitia. On mentioning this idea to Mr. Bray, 
he advised that the curse should be formed into a rhyming 
couplet, and immediately composed for me that which was 
adopted ID the tale. I am the more pardciUar in stating these 
circumstances, because Mr. Bray's couplet, in some quarters, 
has Eone abroad as an ancient family malediction ! * 

There were at Trelawne, amongst other curiosities, three or 
four love letters, written by Hany and Letitiaj but, though 
feeUng letters, they were too antiquated in style, and (Harry 
callea her MirtillaJ by far Cno much in the Chloe and Strephon 
tchool,' for a work of these days. 1 therefore made no use of 
them, nor of any old letters whatever; though the having seen 
these suggested to me the idea of writing a novel in letters; 
more especially as the subject was, in a great measure, a tale 
of hapless love. I also thought the epistolatory style a good 
vehicle for those observations, incidents, sketches of manners, 
and expressions of feeling and affection, which 1 wished to 
introduce in my work. 

In Gilbert's "History of Cornwall," I saw a brief but 
striking account written by a Doctor Kuddell, a clergyman of 
Launceston, respecting a ghost which (in the year 1(965) he 
had seen and laid to rest, that in the first instance had haunted. 
a poor lad, the son of a Mr. Bligh, in his way to school, in a 
place called the ' Higher Broom Field.' This grave relation 
shewed, T thouglit, the credulity of the times in which the 
author of it lived; and so I determined to have doctor, boy, 
and ghost, in my story. But, whereas, in the worthy divine's 

•Some fro of tliEHe obserrjllom on "'Trelawny" were originallj' pub. 

h»p iuBened them itbeie thej ought to appeu~-n»De]}', In the Oeneril 
Fie&ee. 
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the Second, 1 fejt some confidence in blending sketches and 
notices of such subjects in my novel. I have here given a. 
Ml and particular account of atl the materials that suggested 
to me the various personages, scenes, and incidents of "Tre- 
lawny of Trelawne." It was on such, scanty as they were, 
that 1 ventured to huild my story ; but without for a moment 
believing myself, or wishing othere to believe (till the event 
proved the mistake had by many been adopted), that the in- 
ventions of my own fancy would be received as grave matters 

It is also a duty incmnbent on me to rectify a mistake I 
made in the original publication of " Trelawny. ' I there in- 
serted the very spirited ballad with the chorus of 
" And hiTF thpv fixed the irhen mud when t 
AndihBUTielsnnjdier' etc. 
as an ancient Comiih beliad. The late Mr. Daviea Gilbert, a 
celebrated antiquary, and President of the Royal Society, bad 
printed this ballad at his own private press (believing it to be 
ancient), and as such bad sent it to me in a letter. Delighted 
with my prize, I introduced it with a note, respecting its an- 
tiquity, from the authority of Mr. Davies Gilbett. I have 
since learned that only the last two lines of the chorus are of 
ancient date, and that the rest of this beauti&I ballad waa 
written by the Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker, new residing in 
Cornwall. I need scarcely add bow truly I am concerned 
that,'lTom error, I shnuld, in the original edition of my work, 
have done so great a piece of injustice to the muse of Mr. 
Hawker. I have omiUed tbe ballad in the present edition of 
the romance, but I cannot resist the desire I feel of here afford- 
ing my readers the pleasure of seeing it.* I give it from Mr. 
Hawker's copy: — 



Blihopa, « 
Jl, uidlOK 



"AioodBWOTd and itruBty huidl 

King James's mei; sfaall u^drrstuid 
Wjint Cumish Uda cm do ! 
" And h»e tbev fixed Che where uid 
AndehilWreUHnyiiieT 

Uerc-B twentv IhousEind Conilih nu 
Will know the reuon vhyl 



ei hu lately Is 



-" BmutUi of tbe Welters ShoK 
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"Out ipilw their Cutwn bme Bnd bold, 
A mem "ig" «u he. 
• If London Towet were Micbul'g hold. 



Bdi he»'i Lvreatj thousimd Conuib bold 
WIUlino<rthe reuoa why I" 

The next work (published in 1839) condsta of a series of 
tales, uoder the general title of " Triale of the Heart." These 
were principally written with a view to develope the passions 
and feelings of the human heart, under some of the moat 
trying circumstances to which it can be subjected in the 
pugrim^e of this world. Many real characters, incidents 
and eventfl of deep interest in themselves, were introduced; 
but so di^uised by change of name, locality end period, as to 
avoid giving offence to any one. 

The first of these tales is " Prediction." In my youth I 
accompanied a part of my family into South Wales. We 
resided, for some months, at Swansea; where we became 
acquainted with the curate of the town and his daughters ; 
whose merits and misfortunes are alluded to in the " Intro- 
duction" to the story. The Rev. Mr. H was a man of 

very superior talents and acquirements; an a^^eeahle com- 
panion, full of anecdote, always opportunely called forth from 
a memory of no common kind. One day, in the course of 
conversation, he related to me a few remarkable circumstances 
which befel a young man with whom he was on terms of inti- 
mate friendship during bis college career. It appeared by hia 
account, that a person celebrated as a fortune-teller, visited 

Oxford, whilst he, Mr. H was a student at the uidversity. 

That his friend, a visionary young man, was weak enough to 
consult the wizard, and received from his hand a prediction, 
which some years after was unhappily and literally fulfilled. 
The Rev. Mr, H then told me the melancholy circum- 
stances. They were but few, yet striking; and made a deep 
impression on my youthful mind. On my recollection of two 
or three of the principal facts, above twenty years afier they 
had been related to me, I founded my tale of" Prediction," 
endeavouring to shew, in the course <» that narrative, how a 
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foolish attempt to penetrate beyond the veil with which an all- 
wise Providence has invested the future, bj' seeking informa- 
tion from the cunning pretenders to forbidden arts, may be 
made the means of bringing about those very evils that have 
been predicted. It gave me infinite pleasure to find, on the 
puHication of this tale, that the moral purpose with which it 
was penned was almost universally commended. 

The next tale in these vohunea ia the "Orphans of Ltt 
Vendfe." The period chosen, that of the French Revolution. 
To this in the original edition, I prefixed a rather long intro- 
duction; because having in my youth travelled in LaFendee, 
I wished to prepare the reader for the story, by giving him 
some few eketches, the result of my own observations of that 
. moat interesting country and its inhabitants : in the present 
edition, however, I have greatly shortened the introduction, 
because on revision, I thought it kept the reader too long irom 
the story. I must now notice its heroine. 

Madame de la Roche Jacquelein mentions in her admirable 
memoirs, an amiable, religious, but most daring girl, Jeanne 
Robin of Courlay, who joined ^e Vendean army disguised as 
a soldier, and acted the most heroic part during the war in the 
Bocage. .Afler displaying a courage and resolution which 
nothing could daunt, she perished nobly in the battle of 
DouS. • 

This girl I chose as a fitting subject for a tale; and I mode 
her the principal character in the "Onihana of La Vendue." 
A fen other personages, who distinguished themselves during 
the Vendean war of 1 792, I likewise introduced as actors in 
my pages. I may here be allowed to notice, that in this nar- 
rative (the same as in my Breton story of "The Adopted)," 
being well acquainted with the interesting peculiarities of the 
countiy where the action of the tale is carried on, 1 endea- 
voured to depict the spirit as well as the maimers uf those 
extraordinary times with the people of the Boci^e. Truth, 
I believe, in no instance has been violated, whilst imagination 
has filled up the picture with characters and events in harmony 
with the scene. 

The tale of "The Littie Doctor," which forms the next in 
the series of " Trials of the Heart," was also founded on fact. 
The birth of the infant described as taking place on Christinas 
day, narrates, gentle reader, the very curious circumatancea 
which I have been informed by my mother attended my own 
birth, on that most memarable of all birth d "" 



Judy, with her eccentricities, herfidelity and her superstitions, 
was my own nurse. " The Littie Doctor," with all his moral 



excellences, hia shrewd sense, his oddities, bis bear-skin coat 
andmufr, his deformity of body but upngbtness of mind, was 
a real individual, and no mere coinage of my fancy. He was 
one of that most neceesaiy and useful fraternity, who exercise 
in their own person, the united professions of surgeon and 
apothecary. In his medical capacity he had been known to 
my parents before I was bom ; and from bis long tried skill 
and north, was indeed not only the family doctor, but the 
family Iriend. He retired jrom business, on a considerable 
fortune honestly acquired, even as I have stated in the tale. 

His good-humoured, warm-hearted, but thouebtlcas wife; 
bis eldest daughter as thoughtless as her mother; his son Dick, 
whose services and death in India are also narrated ; his 
youngest ajid deformed daughter, Elizabeth, with her beauti- 
ful face, ber accomplishments, and her superior mind (who, 
in the tate, refuses the man she loves, and by whom she is 
beloved, solely on account of an over sensitiveness about the 
deformity of her person); her grand East India cousins, their 
return to England, etc., were ail real characters and event*; 
and, if I may be permitted to say as much, not other than 
faithfully drawn in the narrative. I knew all these indivi- 
duals in the days of my youth; and endeavoured to sketch . 
them with a kindly remembrance of their merits. Tliey have 
all — Hucb is sometimes the fate of a family— within not very 
many years of each other, passed Co their great account, and 

except the epitaph, which in the church of , in Surrey, 

records the names, ages, and times of the death of the doctor, 
his wife and children, no other memorial of them, I believe, 
now remains, than such as will be found in my story of " The 
Little Doctor." 

The next tate is " Vicissitudes." This also was founded on 

fact. The late Mrs. Mary P , of a respectable family in 

Yorkshire; a lady, who in vouth had been distinguished by 
the uncommon loveliness of her person, her line voice, and her 
amiable disposition, experienced the most remarkable vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. In the spring of 1835, after an acquaintance 
of many years, I again met her in London. She was then 
advanced in life. She wished me to know the whole of her 
most extraordinary story; and related it to me herself, giving 
me permission to employ any part, or the whole of her narra- 
tive, as a foundation for a work of fiction, in any form I pleased. 
I was much interested by what she told me. And most deeply 
was I impressed with the uncertainty of all worldly advan- 
tages and possessions, when I saw beloreme aladyotsomuch 
worth, who, without any fault of her own, by unforeseen and 
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unsToidable miifortuneB, had experienced some of the greateat 
wcisiitudea, and had struggled through them all withacoun^e 
the moat praiaeworlhy. At one time, during her residence 
abroad, she had been honoured with the notice and esteem of 
that amiable King of Sweden, who vas aAerwarda killed by 
the blow of an assassin. She was caressed by some of the 
most eminent of his court. At a later period, and in her own 
country, when a widow, and the mother of three helpless 
children, she was literally wanting bread; whilst at the same 
time she was entitled to property of no inconsiderable value in 
Yorkshire, that had belonged to her deceased father, and 
which had actually been sold after his death, in consequence 
of a false report having reached England, that the vessel in 
which she had been exposed to a slonn at sea, had been 
seen to founder in the Catigut, where all the souls on board 
perished. Her subsequent efforts to support herself and her 
children, when in dire distress, and the very striking manner 
in which a good Providence blessed and prospered her eSbrts, 
were all highly instructive, and could not fail to interest every 
heart alive t» the generous emotions of sympathy. The par- 
ticulars I have narrated, and a few others, formed the ground- 
work of my tale ; to which, in reference to the great trials and 
changes in the fortunes of its heroine, I gave the name of 
"Vicissitudes." I wrote It in the form of autobiography, as beat 
suited to depict the feelings of Che heart, during so many years 
of suffering and sorrow. 

The last and longest tnle in "Trials of the Heart," is "The 
Adopted!" This is a Breton story, during the time of the 
French Revolution. In the year 1S13 1 visited some of the 
most curious and unfrequented parts in Britanny, as 1 have 
already stated. Finding, since that period, what great changes 
had taken place in many districts, both in respect to the 
country and the people, within a few years, 1 deemed it dedr- 
able to give the reader, in an " Inlroduetion," some slight 
sketches of what Che Bretons were before, and at the period 
of the memorable Revolution, in which they displayed so 
much true heroism, and suffered so severely by fire and sword 
during the war. I felt that a sketch of this kind would enable 
the general reader to enter with a greater degree of interest 
upon the story, more especially as the scene of it is laid in 
one of the most romantic and remote districts of the whole 
province; and at a time before the peculiar and characteristic 
manners and habils of the people underwent so sad a change 
as they afterwards experienced from the stem and unrelenting 
rule of the armies of the National Convention. To give a 
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few sllOTt notices of tMs description in the ' Introduction,' I 
felt would also obviate the necessity for suspending for any 
iacotiTenient length, the thread of the narrative when it was 
once hegun. This is my apology, if it needs one, for the 
" Introduction" to "The Adopted. The good-naWrad reader, 
I trust, will excuse it, for the reasons I have stated: and the 
impatient reader ha« a remedy always at hand, to pass over 
the iDtrusive pages, and begin upon the tale without delay. 

The sketch ol the Abbess of noermel in this story, is drawn 
from the life ; even to the trifline incident of the peculiar tact 
and abiewdness she displays in detecting the childish offence 
of the little Annette, when a pupil in the convent among 
the novices. But that no mistakes may occur about the 
identity of this lady, 1 beg most distinctly to state, that the 
real personage from whom I drew the character was never at 
Ploermel in Britanny in all her life; though she passed many 
yean in the French capital. In 1818, I became acquainted 
with the then abbess of the Urauline nuns of Ploermel; and 
gave an account of ber suiTetings, her worth, and her kind- 
ness in the " Letters from Normandy and Britanny." It will, 
therefore, at once be seen, that she was not the lay figure 
from which I sketched the Lady Abbess, who so tyrannised 
over my heroine during her early years, in the story of " The 
Ai^pted!" 

The little tale, or episode, called " The Death- Woman of 
Britanny," which I have made the curf of Josselin relate to bis 
friends, who accompany him to the field of the Half-way Oak, 
though 8 fiction, has some claims at least to an bistoncal or 
traditionary foundation. According to the ancient chronicles 
of France, during the wars between that country and £ngland, 
in the chivalrous era of the fourteenth centuiy, thirty Bretons 
and thirty English appointed a hostile meeting to decide a 
quarrel between their several leaders, at a spot in wbicb stood a 
very aged oak, exactly half-way between the towns of Josselin 
and Ploermel. The action on both sides was one of heroic daring, 
I have myself visited the field; and elsewhere have given an 
account of it. The base of a broken stone cross, and tbe 
ancient inscription upon it, still exist, as a perpetual memorial 
of the famous battle of Trente. 

The character of the good cur£ of Josselin, I do not hesitate 
to avow was drawn from the life. The worthy original of the 
picture, aflcr having been driven from his cure at Josselin by 
the revalutionisti, with difficulty escaped to England, where 
he resided for many years as a teacher of languages, respected 
and esteemed by all who knew him. On the restoration of 
d2 
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the Bourbons in 1 81.1, he was recalled from exile, and happily 
for himself and his flock, placed once more in hia old cure, in 
Britanny. It wa» in 1818, that I becsme acquainted with 
him, and was most Mndly and hospitably entertained at his 
house in Josselin, as I have stated in " The Letteis from Nor- 
mandy and Britanny." From the respect in which he wa» 
held, and the deep interest the narration of hia misfortunes 
andsufferines, during the period of the Revolution, had created 
in my mind, 1 could not reaiat the desire Ifelt to introduce 
liim, in hia own proper character as cur6, when I l^d the 
scene of a tale in the town which had the blessing of ao good 
a man for ita apiritual head and its friend. Ai^r having said 
this, I may venture to slate, that the real name of my good 
Breton curf, was Caradoc; and that he asaured me his fsmily 
could trace their descent from Caractacus, the celebrated 
Prince of Britain. 

The many fearful drcumstances and melancholy scenes 
which I have described as occurring at Nantes, I grieve to 
Bay, are simple truths. A relative of my own, whose husband 
died in the Castle of Nantes, during the terrible epoch of 
the French revoluljon, was a witness to the horrora and the 
miseries I have depicted in no exaggerated terms. 

Reapecting the characters of Madame de Clairval, Annette, 
and Philippe, in this tale, without entering into any more 
minute statements, it will be suflicient to say that, in their 
portraiture, as well aa in the development of the feelings and 
aJTectiona of the human heart which they display, I have still 
studied nature, and endeavoured to copy afler her works. 

The next romance (published in 1842) waa " Henry de 
Pomeroy." In the Introduction to that work, I have given so 
full an account of the circumstances which led to my taking 
up the subject, that I huve here but little to say on any matter 
connected with it. During a visit, in company with my hus- 
band, to the ruins of Berry Pomeroy Castle, in the summer of 
1838, I heard related on the spot, the wild tradition respecting 
Henry de Pomeroy, on which 1 founded the cataatrophe of the 
romance. Also, during a previous tour into Cornwall, I visited 
St. Michael's Mount, and its ancient fortress, of which strong- 
hold the same Henry de Pomeroy is said to have gained pos- 
session for the rebel Earl of Montaigne (afterwards King 
John) by a bold stratagem, during the reign of that chivalrous 
monarch Richard the First. 

I cannot, without great injury to my work by anticipation, 
add more than merely to s^te, that it was on such slight 
fragments of tradition 1 built my story ; and endeavoured ao 
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far to ma'ke fiction " the handmilid of truth," as to render the 
whole illustrative of the scenes, ibe manners, the characters 
and events of those animatine times in which the action is 
carried on. The most remarkable features of Cornwall, its 
ancient customs, and the peculiar habits of the people, as they 
exist«d at the date of the romance, are, I hope, faithftilly 
depicted ; and though hitherto little known to the general 
reader, will, 1 trust, be found not devoid of interest or.inform- 
ation. The base of the ancient Saxon cross, mentioned in 
the conclusion, when describing a scene connected with St. 
Michael's Mount, may still he seen at low water, when the 
causeway which reaches from the mount to the mainland can 
he passed on foot. Till within the last ninety years, the cross 
(which, after having stood for so many centuries, was at length 
destroyed in a great storm) could be seen to rise above the 
waves, from the surrounding shores. So situated it must have 
been a striking and impressive object, more especially in the 
niidat of a tempest. Tavistock Abbey, in the days of its power 
and its pride, Abbot Baldwin its superior, and some of the 
brethren, are introduced in this work. 

"Courtenay of Walreddon; a Romance of the West," was 
the next originally published in 1844; and of this I propose 
also to give but a very slight account. In my letters to the 
lato lamented poet-laureate, Mr. Southey, respecting the 
neighbourhood of the " Tamar and Tavy,"* I gave some 
account of 'Walreddon,' an ancient mansion, situated two 
miles from Tavistock. I therein statod, that, about two cen- 
turies ago, Walreddon belonged to a. Lady Howard, whose 
memory was very celebrated in this town and neighbourhood; 
and about whose reappearance upon earth, the wildest and 
moat improbable tales were still current. 1 gave also, in the 
above-cited letters, a brief statement of all the few facts that 
were historically known, or could be collected, concerning this 
lady. One tradition, first mentioned to me by our Tavistock 
fabulist,+ averred that Lady Howard lost her only child in its 
infencj, in a most mysterious manner. That the little girl 
was supposed to be stolen bv gipsies; that after she bad 
attained the age of womanhood, the truth appeared; when the 
unnatural hatred which Lady Howard had conceived for her 
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own ofiapring, even in infancy, again burst forth, and pro- 
duced a scene of remarkable diatresa in one of the ancient 
chambera of Walreddon, which was entered by foldiog doors ; 
and that this most unhappy young creature waa finally turned 
from her mother's house, and never heard of more. The 



reappear, and prove heraelf to be the daughter and heir of her 
ancient family. So much for tradition. But, unfortunately 
for the truth of this romantic (ale, Lady Howard, in her last 
will, bequeathed her manaion of ' Walreddon' to Sir William 
Courtenay, a member of the ancient and honourable family of 
that name: and as the document in question made no provi' 
aion for any child, and indeed did not mention one, it ia most 
likely the whole story ia as much a fable as that which avers 
the same Lady Howard atill nightly ridea, a aheeted spectre, 
in a coach of bonea, with her skeleton hound by her side, all 
the way from the gateway at Fitzford to Oakhampton Park! 

Doubtful aa the atory might be concerning this loat heir, 
it was sufficient that such had been made the theme of tradi- 
tion, to suggest to me a tale of romance; and, accordingly, I 
imagined one. In my atory I have, of course, given a cause 
for the morbid feelings of Lady Howard, that led to her un- 
natural hatred of her own child. I have also taken great 
liberties with her in many other respects; and have endea- 
voured to keep her character as distinct as possible from that 
of the Lsdy Howard who is made to play so prominent a part 
in the previous romance of " Fitzford;" so that the reader, I 
trust, will perceive the only resemhlance between the two ladies 
is in 'name.' It is due, however, to truth and candour, here 
to state, that on two different traditions, each reiatine to the 
same extraordinary woman, 1 have built two fabrics of 
romance; the first in " Fit* of Fitzford, " the last in "Court- 
enay of Walreddon. " In "Fitzford," the action ia thrown in 
the reign of Elizabeth (in whose days the real Sir John Fitz 
lived and died), and in " Courtenay," in that of Charles the 
First, about the commencement of the civil war. If further 
apology is needed for having twice introduced this lady of 
awe-imposing memory into my local novels, 1 may add, I 
have not only so varied the characters that nothing Iflce repe- 
tition occurs, but I have, in "Fitzford," introduced bet in 
the daya of her youth, her pride, and her loveliness; and in 
"Courtenay," in those of her more advanced age, 1 
--^" "ood, ai-" - ■' " 



widowhood, and not very long before her death. But, 
can say no more about her without forestalling, I must 
drop the subject. 
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The character of Cinderella in this romance, vhich has 
been honoured with the unqualified approbation of all my 
critics, had ita origin in a manner bo remarkable, that I can- 
not help stating it. About ten years ago, my Imaband one 
day returned firam the bench, after having- spent manv long 
and weary hours in his duties aa a magistrate in the Gmldhtui 
of Tavi^ock. He told me he viehed 1 had been there on that 
morning, as a band of gipsies had been brought before him on 
a charge for trespasa, and that among them waa a girl who 
would iiaye afforded an excellent character for one of my 
novels; her name, too, was extraordinary, as she had declared 
it to be 'Cinderella Small.' She had been brought forward 
aa a principal nitness for the defendant, Mr. Bray then pro- 
ceeded to describe the girl to me, and repeated many shrewd 
answers she had given to questions from the bench. Hi» 
account deeply interested me, and, though so many years 
after, m^SHted the name and character of Cinderella in my 



One scene in which I have introduced her waa fotuided on 
ao remarkable a circumstance in real life, that I cannot resist 
deviating somewhat fiom my original intention, and (thoush 
at the risk of forestalling the interest, in part, of my own tale) 
here relate it 

A most intelligent and superior-minded person, a lady, who 
was a native of Ireland, with whom 1 became acquainted a 
few years ago at Torquay, where she still resides, related to 
me some interesting tacts concerning • girl in humble life, 
who had been tried and condemned in Ireland for a crime 
which owed its origin to the following circumstances : — This 
unhappy girl had a brother, to whom she was most fondly 
attached. The youth unfortunately was led by the captain 
of a gang of the wild Irish to engage in some practices in 
violation of the laws. They were both taken, with several of 
their party. The captain m question, who, though equally 
guilty with the others, was least implicated in the immediate 
cause of their apprehension, in order to free himself altogether, 
turned king's evidence, and so deposed against the youth 
whom he had originally led into the snare, that he was com- 
mitted to take his trial on a cha:^ that would affect bis life. 
At this crisis, it appeared that the sister of the young man so 
accused was no other than the mistress of this notorious cap- 
tain, who waa now become the principal evidence aeainst him. 
The girl, on hearing this, sought her paramour, and implored 
him not to appear a^nst her brother on his trial, declaring 
that if he persisted in doing so, she would make him aufier. 
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The captain, however, disregarded both her entreaties and 
her threats; he did appear against her hrother, and the Ud 
suffered in oonaequence. His sister was true to her word in 
avenging his death. In company with her mother, she once 
more sought her betrayer, and instantly stabbed him to the 
heart. Hoth the women were secured. On the trial the 
mother was acquitted, but the unfortunate girl was condemned 
to die for the murder. In court she expressed the wildest joy 
for the acquittal of her mother, but seemed totally indifferent 

Whilst in prison, before the li 
she evbced a deep sense of her a 



respected his instructions, in one point all his influence o 
her mind failed — he could never prevail with her to acknow- 
ledge she had done wrong in the murder she had committed 
from a spirit of revenge; or that she in anywise repented 
havmg struck the fatal blow : on this head she remained abso- 
lutely hardened In crime. One day, when greatly shocked at 
her obduracy, the good man, at length, threw himself on his 
knees, and clasping his hands together raised his eyes to 
heaven, and ferventnr prayed to God to give him the power 
to touch the heart of this unhappy creature to a sense of her 
crime and of repentance. Towards the conclusion of his 
impassioned supplication, he heard a deep soh, and on looking 
round, found that the poor girl had been so much overcome 
by the sight of his emotion, and by hia earnest petition in her 
behalf, that she had dropt on her knees and crept sofUy to his 
side, where, with upraised hands and streaming eyes, she was 
silently accompanying him in prayer for the pardon of her 
crime. On this most touching and beautiful incident, I 
founded the scene of the cell in my work. 

Few persons, I beUeve, are aware that the famous Bamfield 
Moore Carew, king of the beggars, was a native of Devon ; a 
man highly horn and connected, who was as wild and eccen- 
tric in nis career, as he was brave and determined in spirit. 
The island in the river St. Germains, near Plymouth, where 
he and his unnilyhand found a shelter in the reign of Charles 
the First, is to this day called " Beggars' Island.' Carew and 
his followers not unfrequently annoyed parties of the Round- 
heads during the civil wars; for he was a brave and zealous 
rovalist. This "Monarch of Maunders," and hia wild crew, 
1 have made to perform a notable exploit in my romance of 
"Courtenay." 
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Respecting Sir Bevil Grenville, whom I have introduced 
among the most prominent charactera of the work, I must 
here state a most interestinz civcumatnnce, for a knowledge of 
which 1 am indebted to Arthur Trem^ne, Esquire, the present 
proprietor of the ancient mansion of Sydenham, in Devon. 
This gentleman intbrmed me that, many years ago, an btelli- 
gent man, who rented as a farmer some remaining parts of 
Stow, once the seat of Sir Bevil Grenville, had discovered in 
the house a very old box or trunk that had been hidden in a 
closet, which contained a vast collection of curious old papers 
and letters which had been written by or addressed to Sir 
Bevil Grenville. One of these was the copy of a letter, in 
Sir Bevil's own hand, to the tutor of his son at Oxford, 
desiring him to send the hoy (tlien only liAeen years old) to 
join the regiment he was about to lead into the field; as 
though BO young, he intended to devote his son to the King's 
service. It was on the hint this fact afforded, that 1 ventured 
to draw the scenes in " Courtenaj'," in which the feelings of 
the father and royalist are so painfnlly called forth. 

Should my readers coniplain that I give them, when com- 
pared to other novelists, but very scanty informadon respecting 
the traditionary fragments and real characters which have 
been employed by me as hints or studies for the stories and 
personages of my works of fiction, I can only repeat my oflen 
named apology, that I like not to anticipate, i like not the 
peeping behind the curtain before it is raised for the com- 
mencement of the drama. But as I would wish to give all the 
Eatistaction I can afford to give, without injury to the subject, 
I beg to assure my readers that, although in all my writings 
m the delineation of character and feeling, I have mvariahly 
studied in the school of nature, and though I may now and 
then have copied with freedom from her works, I have never 
done so from any ungenerous or unworthy motive to any in- 
dividual, either living or dead; andhave invariably so screened 
real persons and events by fictitious names, hy change of time 
and locality, and bv blending so many personages and things 
wholly ideal with fliem, that it was not likely any one could 
feel pained hy having been made as a lay figure for my scenes. 
I must not omit stating tliat I hare most carelully revised 
and corrected every novel and romance in this series, and that 
in some parts, where compression was deemed desirable, the 
pruning-knife has not been spared. 

For the rest, I can only say, that, however far I may have 
fellen short of my own wishes or designs in the composition 
of the following works, they have been penned with an honest 



purpose : — namely, to employ to the belt of my power, such 
portion of ability as it has pleased the Almighty dispenser of 
all good to commit to mv trust. It has always seemed to me 
that the great aim of Uie noveUat should be to render works 
read for amusement, useful and instructive; that the scope 
of fictitious narrative should be to assist moral truth; and 
that not by Bermonisitig, so out of place as In a novel ; but by 
holding up the mirror of example, when it reflects the images 
of human nature ; — to shew the true sources of enjoyment 
and happiness throughout the great frame of society, aud the 
follies, the passions, and illusions by which they are so fre- 
quently obstructed or obscured; — to shew that in all situations, 
degrees andranks, the path of duty, though oilen encompassed 
with difficul^, is never trodden in vain ; that man when left 
to himself, 19 insufiicient for himself; and that the over-ruling 

Cividence of God is the only sure basis on which to rest bjI 
hopes and efibrts in his passage from the cradle to the 
tomb. To exhibit these things in a manner to render them 
practically usefill, the pen must sketch from real life. I feel, 
therefore, however insufficient may be the performance, that 
the novelist who studies with this view, both her own heart 
and the hearts of her fellow beings, endeavours to fulfil her 
duty in that state of lite in which it has pleased God to permit 
her exertions; and that she may humbly hope her labours 
will not be other than acceptable to Him to whom the account 
must be rendered of the interest to which she has turned, the 
' talents, ' if few or many, committ«d to her trust. 

Anna Eliza Bhat. 
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THE WHITE HOODS. 



Whilst Lewis de Male was Earl of FUnders, and Charlea the 
Fifth occupied the throne of France — that King being lord 
paramount, to whom the Earl owed homage for bis dominions— 
the whole country of Flanders was in the highest state of 
wealth and prosperity; and, for commerce, it might then be 
justly deemed the emporium of the world. For more than a 
century tHa had been gradually increasing, till at length it 
had arrived at that point when all rivalry ceased, and the Low 
Countries were looked upon as the mart of traffic, and the 
treasute-house of riches. 

In consequence of the inmerfect state of navigaUon at that 
period, a voyage from the North to the Mediterranean could 
not be accompliahed in one summer. It was found expedient, 
therefore, to fix upon some large towns to be used as vast 
storehouses, half way between the eommercial cities of the 
north and those of the south. Bruges and Ghent (but more 
especially the former) were aelecled for this purpose. And to 
a choice so fortunate for the prosperity of the country must be 
attributed the immense influx of wealth, which at this period 
was BO widely and universally diffused throughout the Nether- 
lands, that poverty became idmoet unknown, even to the 
humblest members of the commmiity. The commodities of 
the various trading cities of all Europe found their circulation 
through the hands of the merchants of Flanders; and there 
was not at this period a commercial town of any import but 
had its separate company and warehouses either at Ghent or 

The merchants and chief citizens of the Low Countries 
lived in a stale of splendour that emulated and often success- 
fully rivalled the nobles and princes of France. Their cathe- 
drals, churches, town-halls, and other public edifices, were of 
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the mOBt magnificent descripdon. No expense was spared in 
the external or internal decorations of these buildings. And 
the streete of Ghent and Bruges preaented at every turn guch 
a combtnatian of fine Gothic structures, the dwellings of 
private inhabitants, that aome of them now remaining may he 
considered aa models of beauty and elegance in the domestic 
architecture of that era. 

The splendour of Bruges was indeed unrivalled. In that 
town alone there were not less than twenty palaces erected for 
the consuls or mastera of the different trades; and the citizens, 
with their wives and families, were in the habit of wearing 
such costly Btatk, gold, and jewels, that it was commonly said 
the value of a royal dower might sometimes be seen upon 
their backs. A well-known anecdote strikingly illustrates 
this fact: for when Joanna of Navarre, the queen of Philip le 
Bel, vidted Bruges, she was so surprised at the magnificent 
attire of the ladies of that city, that she exclaimed: '■ I thought 
that I had been the only queen in Bruges, but here I find a]l 

Notwithstanding the vast trade of Flanders, it had in some 
measure been injured by the jealousies and quarrels of the two 
rival towns, Ghent and Bruges. These, unsatisfied in their 
commercial transactions with a state of prosperity which no 
other cities in the world then possessed, were perpetually dis- 
agreeing with each other, in the hope to gain the pre-eminence. 
Such jealousies and civil strife (for the Flemings were often at 
variance with their lords) had in some measure lessened (heir 
iniulence during the lifetime of the father of Lewis de Male, 
the late Earl, till their commerce and prosperity once more 
revived under the wise administration of Jacob Von Artaveld. 
But Jacob was now dead, and Lewis remained the undisturbed 
posaeseor of the dominions of the Low Countries. Once more 
their trade flourished, and their citizens revelled in the pride 
of InxutT and of unbounded wealth. 

The beautitbl city of Ghent, which, like Venice, miglit 
almost be termed a city of the waters, stood upon twenty-six 
small islands, on the conflux of the rivers Lis, Scheldt, Moeze, 
and Lieve, divided and intersected by a number of minor 
streams formed by canals. The streets were of commodious 
construction, ornamented by various public edifices, besides 
churches. The castle (where the good Queen Philippa of 
England had brought into the world tier son John, who took 
his surname from his birth-place) was a vast and massive 
building of the thirteenth century. It stood within the walls 
of the town, guarded by many a strong gate aod heavy tower. 
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The houaea in Ghent were lo%, and exhibited that style of 
structure Bo peculiar to the Gothip ages, wherein taste aud 
stability became united. Their material often conusted of 
small brieks, of a fine teiture and of a grey colour, which 
were so well put together, and bo well combined with the 
various ornaments of the edifices, that they could scarcely be 
conridered inferior to atone. 

The cathedral of SL Bavon, then newly finished, exhibited . 
all the magnilicenee that wealth and talent could supply as an 
oflering to the superstitions of the Romish churchj whilst the 
towers and CTey walls of Si. Nicholas looked even then vene- 
rable from their antiquity. The communication from one 
street to another was facilitated by a number of swing bridges, 
bo^s, and Bmall cratl. The town was entirely waBed 
throughout the whole of its vast circumference. And so 
stror^ were these defences, that even at the present time the 
remains of these walls and towers seem to the beholder 
impregnable. ' 

All was busy — all in motion. Every thing bespoke the 
thriving activity of commercial wealth. Here were seen 
vessels unloading the wool transported from England, or the 
timber from Norway. There a Spanish galleon, so heavily 
laden that her gunwale was almost under water, brought 
the rich wines of Andalusia, and ingots of gold and silver, to 
the universal mart The gay pendants of the light Italian 
felucca streamed in the air, as the pilot stood at the helm, 
and thought, as he passed down the many canals of Ghen^ 
how great waa their inferiority to those of his own city, 
that rose from the hoaom of the Adriatic; and, as the Doge 

Sroceeded to claim her as his bride, her white and marUe 
omes looked as if they were formed for the palaces of Nep- 
tune, and the sea nymphs of his train. Whilst the Venetian 
thus carolled his Uvely song, the Frenchman talked, laughed, 
and danced upon the deck of his vessel, as if his spirits— Tight, 
sparkling and brisk aa (he wines of his native country — must 
necessarily find a vent, or would burst by an excited fermenta- 
tion. Here the heavy Dutchman calculated the value of his 
butler and cheese, and the difference of the exchange, whether 
it were now in favour of the Holland gelder or the Flemish 
' old crown.' The Dane looked surly, and drank brandy, aa 
he unloaded his stores of dried stock-fish, hides, and tura; and 
the Englishman curaed the Flemings for cowardly rascals, who 
could never find spirit enough to quarrel with any country but 

In one of the atreets of Ghent, near the market-place, stood 
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a house of more than ordinary beauty in its structure. It was 
ascended by a flight of steps that terminated beneath a vaulted 
porch, having two lateral apertures or arches, richly decorated 
with Gothic carvings in stone. Above the oaken door it shel- 
tered, stood within a niche the image of the Virgin Mary, 
formed of wood, oainted and gilt, and holding the model of a 
ship in ber hands. Underneath was this inscription, embla- 
• zoned in golden letten, in the Flemish tongue; — 

" Sir Simon de BSte, knight, master of the very worshipful 
the company of goldsmiths, and bui^maater of Ghent, caused 
me to be made, in honour of our blessed Lady the Virgin 
Mary, in memory of her great delivery of his good ship the 
Cockatrice, when laden with ingots of gold, and in peril of the 
waters : for which service I am but one of those three hundred 
images vowed by the worshipful Sir Simon lo Our Lady of 
deliverance, whereof that in gold stands in the church of the 
Holy Virgin of this town." 

The house of this ' worshipful Sir Simon ' stood facing one 
of those clear streams or canals that watered the city ; oppo 
site were objects, which, though not the most picturesque a 
painter cuuld desire, afforded the fairest prospect the eyes of a 
goldsmith would desire to look upon — ^the offices, the ware- 
houses, and the workshops of his craft. Sir Simon, it ia pro- 
bable, would not have exchanged these objects for the finest 
in nature ; and it might, perhaps, have been the sight of the 
high tower of the church dedicated to the Virgin, which was 
seen peering above their slanting roofs in the background, 
that fu^t inspired him with the idea of that pious vow recorded 
upon his door; a vow made when he felt some alarm for the 
BsfeW of his Cockatrice, whose stores he longed to see deposited 
within the halcyon precincts of his own warehouse, far from 
the peril of those waters, which, like prodigals and spendthrifts 
as they are, make no more account of the eolden lading of a 
vessel, than they do of the ballast in her hold. 

It was upon Uie close of an autumnal day, when the artisans 
of the various trades of Ghent had already retired to their 
homes, and all was gradually subsiding into silence end repose, 
that the great town-hell rang the signal, which hade all who 
were desirous of passing the night in the city to hasten within 
its walls before the gates were closed. The evening was mild 
and beautiful; the canals, no longer disturbed by the busy 
passage of vessels of burthen — wMch, during the day, had 
either luiloaded their stores on the quays and wharfs, or were 

fiassing out to commence their navigation down the Scheldt — 
ooked at this hour calm, smooth, and clear, and reflected 
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upon their «urface, like a thousand mirrors, man; a Gothic 
building, together with the fretted ornaments and lofty spire* 
of the aurrounding churches and monasteries. 

It was now that a little boat, containing but one person 
besides the boatman, was seen to ^de gently down one of 
these canals, and made towards the steps that formed a 
landing-place opposite to the habitation of Sir Simon de 
B^te. The passenger, on quitting the boat, dismissed it, 
and with a alow pace ascended the steps, and for some time 
walked up and down the street. He seemed to be about 
fifty yearn old, his aspect was peculiar, and hie features bore 
the traces of thought and care. liis dreas indicated the 
man of substance rather than superfluity: it was good, 
respectable, but not ostentatious. He was habited in a suit 
of black velvet. The mantle tight around (he throat, with 
two immense sleeves, throuj;h which the arms found their 
way at the elbow (the rest of the sleeve tailing almost to the 
ground), was lined with scarlet brocade, and trimmed with 
fur. The jerkin, or underdrcss, was simply of black velvet; 
and the pouch, or almonier, which hung on the right side, and 
served the purpose of a pocket as well as of a piine, was 
suspended by a plain leathern belt, fastened by a buckle of 
gold. Upon his head he wore a hood of block velvet, and 
about his neck, suspended by a purple ribbon, appeared a 
small cross, also of gold. 

His countenance was pallid, and hia browa, which projected 
considerably beyond a pair of keen grey eyes, were knit into 
somewhat of an habitual frown. The mouth was large and 
conspicuouB, as the beard was only suffered to grow, like a 
fringe, around the lower part of the chin and face. He at 
length ascended the steps before the house of Sir Simon de 
B^te. He knocked upon the door with his ebony walking 
staff; and a hoy opened to him the portal, who, from hia dress 
of many colours, his light hair and complexion, with a certain 
heavy look and inaptitude to any motion of activity, was 
doubtless a Flemish varlet of the true breed. 

The person who knocked at the door, having addressed the 
inquiry if Sir Simon might yet be returned home, was 
answered in the affirmative with a " Yam, mynheer," of the 
moat sluggish indifference. "Then tell him," said the in- 
quirer, "that Master John Lyon waits without, and would 
speak with him." The varlet drawled out another " I'atc, 
myTllieer," and went to do bis errand as slowly as if hia feet 
which carried him were clogged; and, whilst he is gone ta 
inform his master of the arrival of John Lyon, whom he left 
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ID tlie hall to. await his return (for there waa too much impor- 
tance about the worehipfiil Sir Simon, who waa one of the 
chief buj^omastera of the city, to admit an unceremonious 
introduction of any person into his preaence), we ahall take 
the opportunity of making our reader acqiminted with the 
master of the goldsmiths' company of Ghent, 

Sir Simon de Bfte was a little, fat, heavy man, nhoae whole 
person did not present one angle or straight line. Indeed 
there waa such a profusion of rotundity, that we can lind 
within the compass .of our brain no other apt comparison for 
him than to aay, that he resembled one of those tubs or tirkina 
in which the merchants of Amsterdam are wont to transport 
their butter. Hia face was broad and ruddy, with two little 
bright eyes, that twinkled from out the surrounding furrows of 
fat like the small lighted wicks of two such huee candles as 
may be seen to decorate the altars of the CathoUc saints. 

There was altogether a moneyed air about the little gold- 
smith, both in his person and manners. lie walked bke a 
man well to do in the world, with a certain atnit, ae if his le^ 
carried a burden of some consequence. His shoes creaked, 
and his mantle rustled. He waa wont seldom to doff hia cap 
t« any one, and he talked loud, and generally gave opinions 
in a positive manner, like oracles from which there is no 
appeal. He would enter the exchange of merchants at 
Ghent as the man upon whose Eonile or frown the rise or 
fall of its fluctuation must depend; and hia refusal to credit 
a rising trader was a certain signal that he was not, in our 
commercial phrase, a good man, or a man of substance. 

As a burgomaster, no one was more important. Not Solon 
norLycurgus could have ever laid down the laws they in- 
stituted with greater force or persistance than did Sir Simon 
de Bfte, when seated in the high-backed oaken chair of the 
town-hiUl of Ghent (with his little legs dangling down, because 
they could not reach the footstool), supported on the right 
hand by a jurat bearing a silver mace, and on the left by the 
sheriiF of the bourg with the keys of the city. 

Sir Simon was a great stickler for the franchises of hia 
native town; and any proposal in the shape of innovation, 
alteration, or accommodation, was sure to meet his decided 
opposition, unless it had been aubmitted to his approval in 
private, before it was preaumed to be broached in public 
debate. 

Yet there was no want of goodnature about the little gold- 
nnith; for, in truth, he liked to seem the great man, rather 
than actu^iy to be such. His digni^ was generally put on 
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or laid aeide nith hb ofGcial gown and staff; and he frequently 

made hiniHelf uncomfort&ble by the endeavour tu keep up the 
erandeui of his assumed character, when he would rather have 
left public pomp for the comfort of a snug fireside, and the 
unafiected convivial sociability of a iriendly gossip over a 
flagon of wine. In fact, Sir Simon might be compared to 
a man who accustoms himself to walk the streets on tip-toe, 
merely for the sake of looking toller, but who longs again to 
tread upon sole and heel, where he may seem less, but can 
move with ease, within the privacy of hia own chamber. 

Yet great as he was, he was not paromouDt; for there were 
those (one person at least in tbe world) who had the power to 
overawe the burgomaster, as much as others were overawed 
by him. Sir Simon de BCte waa, this evening, dressed in a 
rich suit of crimson velvet, lined with meniver. His circular 
cap was decorated in front with a clasp of jewels. This cap, 
when not upon the head, hung; pendent over the shoulder 
by a long band that fell down in front, and was ornamented 
witb a border, the band being called the tippet, and the cap 
the ehaprroti. The broach or fennail which fastened his 
mantle waa also of jewels; and a chain, heavy with massive 

fold, and of the finest Antwerp workmanship, hung round 
is neck. His pouch and long dagger were suspended by 
a girdle of gold and jewels. And aJtIiough the lone diwger 
was sometimes inconvenient from getting between nia Dttle 
short legs, so aa nearly to upset the equilibrium of their 
motion, yet, being a knight. Sir Simon never forgot that part 
of his attire, to procltum he was such. 

The apartment in which sat the burgomaster waa low 
roofedi, hut extensive in its dimensions; the floor of oak, 
was so highly polished that it might have served the 
purpose of a mirror. A piece of Persian carpeting was 
spread in the centre of the room; for the commodities and 
rarities of Eastern nations, even at this period, bad found 
their way to the opulent traders of the Low Countries. A 
woollen cloth of the brightest colours, curiously interwoven, 
and manufactured at Bruges, covered a table, and hung as 
low as the ground, llie chairs and benches were of carved 
ebony, some inlaid with ivory, with cushions of velvet fringed 
with gold. A buffet ha^'ing but one shelf stood opposite tbe 
windows at the lower end of the room, and waa filed with 
plate of chased gold and silver of the finest workmansliip. 

The chimney, which was large enough to admit several 
penona within its ample sides, was entirely lined with small 
tiles of earthenware, each bearing some pictorial device, prin- 
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cipally fh>m Scripture. The dogs that decorated the hearth 
were of silver, with the arms of Ghent on a shield, as the 
finishing ornament, at their top. I'he apartment was hung 
with tapestry from the famoua looms of Bruges. It repre- 
sented several subjects from Holy Writ; and amongst them 
Speared that of the return of the prodigal son, who, dressed 
e & Dutch skipper, very ragged, yet very plump, was seen 
coming to his rejoicing father, foilowed by a couple of pigs! 
The father, habited as a burgomaster, appeared Erecting the 
roasting of the fatted calf, to entertain him, within the kitchen 
of a Flemish inn; having all the accompaniments of flagons, 
long glosses, tubs, brass pans, and pewt«r platters ; and the re- 
joicing of heaven over the penitent sinner was emhiematically 
expressed by two pottle-belued angels in the Flemish costume, 
who played upon the rebec and fiddle. 

The nreplace_(a luxury which the wealth of Sir Simon had 
enabled him to introduce, in preference to the common stove 
of his country,) was decoratett above by an oaken shelf, upon 
which were placed some of those figures, carved in wood, that 
were then, as they are now, maniuactured in Germany, but 
commonly known in Engjand by the name of Dutch toys. 
Those which ornamented the shelf of the goldsmith were of 
a pious as well as commercial order. Saints, martyrs, mer- 
chants, with the instruments of their sufferings, or the em- 
blems of their traffic, in their hands, all stood indiscriminately 
ranged together; whilst here and there was intermixed some 
Indian or Chinese toy, such as a pagoda curiously carved in 
ivory, or the model of a Hindoo god. A Venetian mirror, 
moreover, which hung opposite, added, by its reflection, to the 
confusion of this heterogeneous assemblage of persons and 

T^e most beautiful as well as the most precious ornament 
of the room was a fine picture, the subject from Holy Writ, 
executed by that great but now little known artist, John. 
Hemling, who, not many years after this period, actually 
ended his days, from poverty, within the hospital of St. John, 
at Bruges. Tiie arts, even at this time, had begun to flourish 
in Flanders; and for beauty of colouring, richness, exquisite 
ftniflh, a faithful delineation of nature just as she appeared 
before him [but witiiout any imparted grace from the painter 
himself), the works of John Hemling have never been ex- 
ceeded by any artist, even of the days of Leo. X. And to 
prove the truth of this assertion, we could wish all our 
readers, who may chance to travel into Flanders, to visit the 
hospital of St. John, at Bruges, where they will behold that 
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astoniehing production of his pencil, (he marriage of SL 
Catharine, with the decollation of St. John.* 

To return to our subject. Sir Simon vas seated at the table 
in the apartment just described, partaking of some refresh- 
ment after hia return home; and whilst he took a slice from 
the capon that was before him, and filled out a cup of wine, 
he seemed to he glancing his eye upon the rich chased work- 
manship <^ the silver dish in which it was served up with all 
the cribcel acumen of a goldsmith. Scarcely had he finished 
his first cup of wine, when the boy opened the door, and 
announced the arrival of Master John Lyon. " What," ex- 
claimed Sir Simon, " my very good friend Master Joha Lyon, 
the deacon of the pilots! why do you make him wut? why 
did you not bring mm hither at once ? " Sir Simon probably 
forgot, in the good-natured feeling which the announcement 
of his friend's arrival had excited, his own express order, that 
all persons, before appearing in his presence, should he duly 
announced. 

The boy, who knew perfectly well both his own duty and 
the dignity of his master, made no reply, hut hastened to con- 
duct into the chamber the deacon of the pilots. Sir Simon 
kept his seat till Master John Lyon had seat«d himself in one 
of the heavy ebony chairs, which the boy with some difficulty 
managed to bring from the side of the room, and placed oppo- 
site his master. He then retired; and as soon as the door 
was closed, no third person being any longer present to witness 
the condescension. Sir Simon rose up, and stepping forward, 
his Uttle round legs brought him aneedily to John Lyon, whom 
he saluted with a hearty shake of the hand. " How do yoo 
do, deacon ? " said Sir Simon ; " very glad to see you — have 
not seen you since I left Ghent— am just come home — much 
news stirring? how do you — very glad to see you — take a cup 
of wine — and how does pretty Mistress Anna, your sweet 
daughter?" Sir Simon here stopped short in his speech, as 
if he all at once remembered he was indulging himself in a 
too great familiarity of manner; not as towards his friend, hut 
too free conadering what the habit of his manners ought to 
be. He therefore added, in somewhat a more grave air; "We 
havesome things of importance, Master John Lyon, which we, 
who are the burgomasters of this good town of Ghent, must 
discuss in the town-hall, where time, place, and circumstances 
may more befit the consequence of our own persons, and the 
honour of the magistracy of the bourg." 

Hemnlmof the Life of the lileC. A, SloUiud, ^'^^.^.A^'pubLbed 



John Lyon made no reply to this speech, which was intended 
as a dignified opening to some communication Sir Simon waa 
desirous to make relative to the huaineas of the city. But 
John did not ask what it was, and only answered with that 
slight notice of the matter people use who feel they must make 
some reply to a subject to which they are perfectly indifferent. 

Sir Simon was a little mortiiied, and thrust his hand into 
his pouch, and there played with some of the old crowns with 
which it was well stored ; an action he was apt to use in 
moments of peculiar dignity. He was preparing a yet more 
pompous speech, when his keen eyea, which twinlded with 
self-consequence, happened to glance upon the deacon, and 
he was so struck with the melancholy cast of John's features, . 
that he quite forgot the importance of knight, master of the 
goldsmiths' company, and burgomaster, in a kind-hearted feel- 
mefor his friend. " Why !" he immediately exclaimed, "why, 
John Lyon, man, what is this? you look as dull and as com- 
fortless as if some evil had befallen you. 1 hope pretty Mistress 
Anna ia well, and not in her low spirits again.' 

"She is well," answered John. 

"Why then what ails thee man?" said Sir Simon; "why 
you look as if the Scheldt was blocked up, and all the pilots 
turned adrifV lo steer without a rudder." 

"And so they are, or will be for me," replied the deacon, 
" and your words are hut too true ; for us, at least, the Scheldt 
u blocked up. I am," continued John with energy, as he arose 
from his chair and paced the room, " 1 am a nuned man." 

"A ruined man, John!" exclaimed Sir Sunon; "you a 
ruined man! why this is inconceivable; you surely cannot 

" It b but too true," answered John, "and it was to tell 
you of it that I sought you." 

" I had rather you had not told me then, deacon," said the 
good-natured burgomaster, with an expreasion of unfeigned 
concern ; " for to near of the ruin of my fiiends is the last 

fiece of intelligence that could give me pleasure. But aince 
know the worst, tell me all the matter of it. I hope things 
are not so bad as to be beyond all remedy. You a ruined 
man! and yet you deacon of the pilota of Ghent, and chief 
favourite of the Earl of Flanders, tiis bosom counsellor and 

"I was all you say," answered John; "hut I am neither 

"How!" again exclaimed Sir Simon in the utmost astonish- 
ment, "not deacon of the pilota! woi the Earl's favourite! why 



and more bewildered. Say, what has happened in Ghent 
since I have been absent iti Amaterdam? I am but this day 
returned home ] I knew nothing of all this. But it is ever so ; 
no sooner do / leave the city, than some change, some trouble, 
some calamity, is sure to arise. Things never go well when 
I am awBv; in fact, a town without the head or chief ruler 
is tike B cnain with a Unk broken; it soon becomes good for 
nothing, it will fall to the mund, it will he loat, or disordered, 
thoufh of the purest gold. ' 

" ft is true, most worthy bui^her," replied John Lyon; "hut 
yet I do not see how your bemg here could have prevented 
what hu be&Uen me. I am ruined by the machinations of 
that accursed Gilbert Matthew." 

" I know him, I know the nucal," said Sir Simon; "a sly, 
double-dealing rogue, who outwitted me in the a&ir of the 
ingots and ducals. They might have been had by the per- 
centage of ten crowns the less from the commander of the San 
Jaeo, but for his cunning. Yet how can Gilbert Matthew, 
wi% all his brotherhood to back him, have imured you?" 

"I will tell vou," answered John Lyon; "for hither 1 came 
not only to tell you of my grievance, but to consult with you 
on matters that concern ua all. Our franchises are invaded, 
shaken, and endangered." 

"What!" exclaimed the little burgomaster, as he started 
from his seat, " do yoa say this to me, and whilst I hold my 
office in the good city of Ghent? No, not a franchiBe ahaU 
be touched, or woe be to the innovator. I will shew to all 
Ghent, and to all the world, who and what I am." 

Sir Simon raised his head, as he shook his uplifted hand, 
at these words, and seemed some inches taller, at least in his 
own conceit. The liberties of Ghent, dear as they really were 
to this zealoua citizen, did not at this moment perhaps so much 
engross his thoughts, as the sense of his own importance ; and 
although he had but an instant before felt the utmost anxiety 
to leam what were the misfortunes which had befallen his 
friend, he was now most desirous to hear what those innova- 
tiona were Ukel; to be, which might call his own personal 
influence into action to repel them. John Lyon, who knew 
perfectly well the character of the goldsmith, saw he had 
lighted the spark that was likely to burst into a flame ; and 
being resolved to obtain a hearing, he somewhat unceremo- 
niouMy stopped his friend in the midst of an harangue on the 
value of general, personal, and individual liber^, and begged 
him to resume hi* seat, at he could not long remain with mm. 
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Sir Simon complied, and John Lyon once more continued. 
"I must be brief," he said; "but, first, are the doora made 
fast! ne must have no Usteners." 

"Listeners in my house!" exclaimed Sir Simon; " no, the 
ro^es dare not come ao much as without the threshold of 
this chamber uncalled for whilst / am in it. You may speak 
without fear Master Deaconi that ia, deacon that hath been; 
for 1 think you said you were no longer such; so ran the 
theme of your discourse." 

"It did so," replied John Lyon, "and I must open the 
matter by telling you how 1 fame to be dispossessed of my 
office. There has, you know, long subsisted an ancient enmi^ 
between my family and that of the Matthews. But I have 
endeavoured to live in peace with them; till GDbert, some 
two years since, asked my daughter Anna for his wife, as the 
means of ending our family discords. This I positively refused, 
to the great comfort of my damsel, who could never endure 
him. But this refusal renewed the old quarrel between us; 
so that from that hour to the present, he has sought in eTeiy 
way to molest me, and to injure me in the favour of the Eaii. 
Now the devil, who never rests, but walks abroad to do what 
mischief he con devise, at length put it into the head of Gilbert 
Matthew to propose to the Earl of Flanders an mcrease to hia 
ne the instrument, as deacon of the pilot*, 
n the navigation of the rivers Scheldt and 
I knew how hard this would fall upon our mariners, and 
discouraged the idea. What then docs Gilbert Matthew, hut 
persuade our lord to insist, at least, upon my making the 
experiment. There was a time when the Eon would never 
have imposed such a task on me ; but there had lately been 
.. _; . g between my lord and me, that 



by levying a 
Lis. I knew 



had somewhat lessened my influence with him." 

"Indeed," said Sir Simon, "and what were they? Yet 1 
think, John Lyon, I can give a shrewd guess at them. I will 
not, however, say more iuat now, but attend to your statement 
of this business. Had I been in Ghent, Gilbert Matthew would 
never have dared to propose such a levy, without the sanction 
of the chief burgomaster of the city." 



their influence could oveiTule the humble and poorer el 
the mariners. I was obiiged at last to propose the tax a> ine 
meeting of our pilots; when Gilbert Matthew, by his secret 
machinations and intrigues, caused those brothers, and the 
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Other pilots, nith' one voice to retiue a compliance with the 
very measure he had himself first suggested to the Earl." 

" Jmt like him — Gilbert Matthew to the letter !" excldmed 
Sir Simon; "always double dealing, turning, and twisting, and 

Suiting on a false shew; like the Antwerp jews, who give to 
ase metals the colour of gold." 
" After this meeting, I informed the Earl of the reftisal of 
the pilots to submit to an impost either on their own body, or 
to consent to its being levied on the foreign traders; as it 
must eventually injure the navigation of the Scheldt. The 
Earl was displeased; and some other circumstances soon alter 
occurring to offend him in our private intercourse, I was 
displaced from my office ; and Gilbert Matthew nominated as 
deacon of the pilots." 

" The artful, intriguing scoundrel!" said Sir Simon; "but 
when was this f and what induced the Earl t« make him 
deacon?" 



" I have since learnt," replied John Lyon, " that Gilbert 
rsuaded the Earl I had failed in fixing the tas upon the 
pUota from a wilful mismanagement of the cause; and so i 



itad he instructed Ms brothers how to act, that n< 
he made deacon, thui what with bribing some, cajoling otherv, 
and threatening more, he brought them all round; the tax is 
fixed upon the pilots; and thus begins the first innovation of 
the ancient franchises of Ghent. A levy is now talked of to 
be laid on all metals, from the finest gold to the basest lead." 

"What!" exclaimed Sir Simon, "an impost on gold! it 
shall never be ; no, never, wlulst I, Sir Simon de Befe, knight, 
master of the company of worshipful goldsmiths, and one of 
the bui^omasters of Ghent; whilst I nave a voice to raise 
ag^nst it, a crown to spend, or a weapon to draw, Ghent 
shall hold her franchises. The liberty of the citizen, repre- 
sented in my person, shall find her determined assertor. And 
all the world shall see, that whUst Sir Simon de IJfte sat in 
the council chamber of this town, neither carl, nor Gilbert 
Matthew, nor lord, nor all the powers combined, could make 
him yield one scruple of that liberty he values more than life, 
and will maintain with it." 

WhUat Sir Simon made this eloquent speech in a rused 
tone of voice, a noise was suddenly heard in the passage 
leading to the chamber. John Lyon did not particularly 
notice it, but Sir Simon, who seemed to have a perfect com- 
prehension of what the noise implied, suddenly lowered his 
voice, and although he finished his speech, the word libeHy 
was pronounced in somewhat a faltering tone. Steps now 
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advanced towards the door; Sir Simon quietly dropt into his 
chair; but who it was ^at came, or of what kind was that 
noise, which thus acted like a sudden shock of eleclricity, to 
surprise and diBcompose the nerves of the Flemish champion 
of hberty, must be told in the next chapter. 



It is surprising, by a habit of attention to minute sounds, to 
what a degree of nicety the organ which conveys them to the 
mind can diBcovcr the difference between the smallest, or least 
apparently various movements, knocks, whispers, words, steps, 
and, in short, sounds uf ail kinds and dcscriptiana. Thus the 
servants of people of fashion, in our days, cs.n pronounce hy 
the very knock upon the door, to whom their masters or mis- 
tresses will or will not be at home; the thundering rap of 
nobility being easily distinguished from the less imposing 
rat-a-tat of middling life. And the masters and mistresses 
themselves are often perfect judges between the small slight 
knock of a soliciting tradesnian,- and the confident, clamorous 
ling of an importunate dun. 

In the same manner may the sounds that proceed from the 
lips or the feet be distinsuished. Even no may be confidently 
interpreted into yet in the mind of the hearer, if it be pro- 
nounced with a shght and hesitating accentuation; a sort of 
no that hangs upon the 1ms as if unwilling to depart from 
them; and the determined straightforward tread of an angry 
person, which scarcely turns aside from any in^ediment that 
may arise in the way, can.be distinguished from the sober 
pace of the unimpassioned, or the light brisk step of the gay 
and good-humoured. 

Sir Simon, hy long habit, had become an adept in discrimi- 
nating between sounds ; s.nd the slightest word or movement 
which proceeded from the Lady Judith was as perfectly com- 
prehended by him, even through the barriers trf closed doors 
or windows, as if no such obstacles had existed. He knew 
her mood by her step ; he could tell the degree of her anger 
by the least word ; and the blood-heat of her wrath, or the 
freezing point of her severity, were as well known to Sir 
Simon, by a certain acquadntaiice with small but sure indica- 
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ttons, as if he had possessed an actual thermometer of her 
temper ; which va« more liable to change and variation, than 
even the climate of our own charming little island in the west. 

It so happened that Lady Judith was one of those persons 
who, having a strong sense of their own uncommon value, 
modestly thmk that all this round world was assuredly made 
for no other than themselves, and that alt things in it should 
submit to their pleasure. Yet as there are bounds set to every 
thing terrestrial, even to the flight of the winds, and the 
raging of the ocean, that they shall go so far and no farther, 
so likewise there arc, fortunately, bounds fixed, beyond which 
the raging of human passions cannot extend. Thus there 
never was yet known a tyrant who could carry his tyranny 
over all the earth; and a she-tyrant of private life, whatever 
may be her desire, can seldom find opportunity to extend her 
despotism beyond the precincts of her own house. But as 
waters when dammed up are ofttiroea but the more terrible 
when they burst their confines, even so Lady Judith, from 
having but a small sphere of action, poured out the sluices of 
her wrath with but the greater violence on the unfortunate 
henpecked little goldsnnth, whenever she was resolved to 
discharge her burthen of conceit, consequence, or iU-humour. 
And like all persons who unite with a despotic temper a high 
opinion of their own power? and abilities, she could not endure 
that anything should go forward in her house without herself 
being at the head of it. Whatever was done, and however 
well done, unless this had been the case, was sure to meet 
with her decided displeasure. 

Lady Judith was about as tall in stature for a woman as 
Sir Simon was little for a man. Her hair and eyes were of 
the deepest shade of black, which we have generally observed 
to be a sure indication of a violent temper. Her lips were 
thill and pale; whilst a more than ordinary profusion of red 
was spread about her cheeks, and encroached even upon the 
promontory of her nose, which turned up as if in scorn of the 
less glowing and more delicate hue of her mouth. A good 
set of white teeth adorned the latter, and as Lady Judith was 
by no means insensible to the value of this pleasing addition 
to the human countenance, she was rather fond of displaying 
it, and had therefore contracted a habit of opening wide her 
mouth, grinning, and hanging down her lower lip, which, 
when angry, produced such a distorted expression, that she 
might sometimes be compared to a snarling dog, that shews 
its teeth before it bites. 

We have noticed, in the conclusion of our last chapter, that 
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some ilight sound or noise occurred, which, although it passed 
unnoticed by John Lyon, was petfectly understood by Sir 
Simon, who, upon hearing it, luopt quietly into his chair. 
Scarcely had he done so, when the door of the apartment was 
thrown open to its utmost extent, and the Lady Judilh walkeu 
in to give her husband a welcome home. The nature of this 
welcome waa already anticipated by the little champion of the 
liberties of Ghent, who, although a great man without doon, 

K>t in his own house scarcely ibu'ed to s^ that his soul was 
8 own, at least in the presence of his wile. 
When Lady Judith entered the room, she threw a quick 
glance all around. Her husband and his iriend were both 
seated (for the latter had scarcely had time to rise up, and 
the former was too much surprised and confoimded to think 
of it) ; this the ladv remarked, as well as the capon and the 
flagons upon the table, and the ^ght of the good cheer con- 
veyed to her active imagination the idea, that Sir Simon and 
hjs companion had committed the offence of enjoying them- 
selves during her absence. There are tempers bo soured by 
their own perversenese, that they cannot endure to witness in 
another that social tranquillity to which they are themselves 
strangers. Of this temper was the burgomaster's wife. It 
seemed, therefore, the suspicion, that her husband, who had 
never been allowed one comfortable hour in her presence, 
should dare to find it when she was absent, added fuel to fire; 
and the first exclamation of " So, Sir Simon, you are at your 
cups, 1 see," which passed the lips of his spouse, pointed out 
to the worthy observer of sounds, words, and signs, that her 
wrath was already at a very high point, with every probability 
of rising to a degree still higher. 

" And so. Sir Simon," continued the Lady Judith, whilst 
she just noticed John Lyon by a slight incUnation of the 
head, " you have made a pretty business of it, indeed, to go 
jaunting after your own foolish speculations at Amsterdam, 
and leave me to extricate you from such a difficulty as your 
own negligence has brought upon you." 

" What difficulty, my lady, said Sir Simon; " I — I — I do 
not know of any," he added, in a stammering voice, as if 
afraid to profess he was even ignorant of having done wrong. 
John Lyon, in the mean time, had risen to oBer his chair to 
the mistress of the house. 

" You may keep your seat, Master John Lyon," said the 
incensed lady; "but do you, Sir Simon, get up; that is my 
place; get up, and give me the foot cushion, for I am weary. ' 

There is no situation, perhaps, more disagreeable for a third 
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person, than to be present during a squabble between man 
and wife, especially if he ahoulu be appealed to by either 
to give an opoiion, which would obHge him to depart irom 
his neutral ground of non-interference, and thua neceasarily 
ofiend one or both of the parties by so doing. J ohn Lyon 
knew this, and arose to take leave ; but being earnestly 
solicited to slay where he was, eapecialiy by Sir Simon, who 
felt his courage to face the wrath of his wife wouid even yet 
more desert niui if left alone with her, John remained, and 
resolving to observe a atricl silence during whatever scene 
might ensue, he placed himself as near as he could to the 
window, that hia attention might seem to be engrossed by 
objects without doora. 

" And so," continued Lady Judith (when she had seated ■ 
herself in the chair which her husband bad vacated, to sneak 
sway and place himself upon a bench somewhat in the back- 
ground, as if desirous of getting off as for as possible from his 
ungentle spouse), " and so you have made a rare business of 
it, with your stupidity and your neglects, and here have J 
been going to and fro, for the last three days, upon an errand 
that would disgrace the lowest frow in Ghent, and wholly, 
unbecomiag the dignity of the wife of one of its chief 
m^atratea." 

The lady, who never thought upon the dignity of her hus- 
band's station, except when any addition to her own could be 
derived &om the mention of it, pronounced the last sentence 
in a very high tone; and the words dignilg and magalreite 
meeting the ear of Sir Simon, and acting upon him with 
mechanical impulse, he started up, and ventured to waddle 
nearer, and to take another seat by the table. " I hope," 
said he, " that my wife would never stoop to anything 
unwttfthy of either her or myself, nor can I see how I could 

" But I can see and know it too," answered his wife, " for 
what but your own stupidity could have allowed the finest 
chain <tf gold that was ever yet worked at Antwerp, expressly 
for the Earl of Flanders, and ordered by him of you, to be 
sold to that bold impudent Italian Bianca, the mistress of 
your swaggering young burgher Philip Von Artaveld?" 

" I," said Sir Simon, " 1 sell the gold chain beapoke hy the 
moat noble the Earl of Flandera, to the beautiful Italian 
stranger, I never did any such thing; I^— " 

" Hold your peace," exclaimed Lady Judith peremptorily, 
"hold your peace; it were better you did ao, than to be 
prating about Ital^ wantona. What do you know about 
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beaudful, indeed? You might keep tout eyes, if yon cannot 
your feet, at home, I think," continued the threw, tu she 
looked up, and gave a glance towards the Venetian mirror 
that stood upon Uie opposite dde, and reflected the tall lank 
person and the fine dress of the Lady Judith. 

" I am lure, my dear," replied Sir Simon, " I only said so 
of Kanca, because all the town talks about her beauty. No 
man respects virtue in your sex more than 1 do ; and as for 
beauty, I am eure I never tboueht about such vanities when I 
choBe you, Lady Judith, hut only your good name." 

" You are a fool," hastily exclaimed hia wife, who was hy 
no means pleased at this compliment made to her virtue at 
the expense of her beauty i " once more hold your tongue, and 
let me go on ; and as for Bianea, she has more of fine clothes 
and Italian airs to set her off than real beauty — a little thing 
as she is, scarcely up to my shoulder." 

" And yet," said Sir Simon, " if all be true that I have 
heard, the ntuation of Bianca, however she may now be sunk 
in guilt, was originally deserving pity." 

" We do not want to talk about her," replied the wife, "for 
■he, and you. Sir Simon, who never dJj anything without my 
advice but what ends in folly, had like to have got us all into 
a fine scrape; for no sooner had you departed on that silly 
speculation to Amsterdam, than the Earl sends a command to 
have the gold chain he bespoke conveyed to him immediately ; 
he designed it as a gift to some one as a mark of peculiar 
favour. The chain was not to be found. When I, knowing 
it was for a prince, condescended to eive myself some trouh^ 
to inquire about it. I then found it had been bought, but not 
paid for, by Philip Von Artaveld, for his mistress. The Earl 
was in a great rage because the chain did not appear at his 
command. Bianca declared it was hers; and Philip Von 
Artaveld, so far from insiatine upon its return, offered the 
money to pay for it. The Earl threatened us ; and you. Sir 
Simon, with your wise dealings in prince's concerns, you he 
especial^ tlu^atened with all the chastisement your folly 
deserved, So 1 this day took advantage of Philip Von Arta- 
veld's being absent from Ghent, and sought the house of the 
wicked, where I soon made Mistress Bianca, with all her assur- 
ance, yield up the chain to me; end there it is," contimied 
Lady Judith, as she took it from under her gown, and threw 
it upon the table; "but now, Sir Simon, call the varlet; bid 
him bring me water to wash, for my very hands seem polluted 
at having touched a thing that came tram the wanton s neck; 
pha, they are quite impure! ' for who shall touch pitch and 
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not be defiled?' Call die variet, Sir Simon, I say, and bid 
him hring me an ewer of water." 

Sir Simon obeyed, aa he waa wont to do, and she, with 
many compliments to her own virtue, and many severe 
strietureB upon all vices, and all vicious persona, washed her 
hands, and vowed she would not touch the chain again, even 
if tbe Earl of Flanders would bestow it upon her. 

Lady Judith was one of those outrageously virtuous persons 
who never find one touch of pity or mercy for the sinner; and 
who, being either too acrimonious, or too disagreeable, ever to 
have been tempted beyond the sins which arise from their 
own ill humours, consider themselves as patterns of excel- 
lence, and miracles of virtue, upon which conceit they fauild 
their own authority for abusing, censuring, and condemning 
all the less immaculate part of manldnd. 

Sir Simon de BSte, who wished for nothing so much as a 
fear opportunity to be clear of the presence of hia wife, eagerly 
snatched at that which now presented itself; and, saying he 
would lose no time in sending the gold chain by a sure hand 
to the Earl of Flanders, with an explanation that it had in the 
first instance been sold by mistake, whilst he was at Amster- 
dam, the little goldsmith arose to depart, and John Lyon took 
leave of Lady Judith and followed him. Sir Simon whispered 
in the ear of his friend, as soon as the chamber-door was 
closed upon them, that they might now finish the evening at 
the Moon, an inn in Ghent where strangers and citizens were 
wont to assemble to pass away a convivial hour. 



CHAPTER IIL 

TaE inn, which was known in Ghent by the appellation of 
the Hotel of the Moon (having a large painted sign of that 
luminary hanging over the dooi^way of the ancient Gothic 
edifice, where a bush also denoted wine was sold within), 
stood in the market-place, and was alike frequented by 
straneera and citizens. The inns of the period of our narrative 
wide^ differed from the like public receptacles of the present 
time; since they could not then, as tbey now may be, classed 
in the positive, comparative, and superlative degrees. They 
were pfoces of rest alike for the traveller of high or low 
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de^e, and afforded a bench and a flagon, both to the chief 
citizen and the humble mechanic, without much distinction. 

The Hotel of the Moon was one of the largest and most 
frequented in Ghent, whose host and hostess, Gerard and 
Martha Van Dredgger, took especial care that the good 
repute of the house should not aufTer for want of attention. 
The huehand, it is true, like most Flemish husbands of the 
lower order, suffered his wife to ply the labouring oar, whilst 
he did little else in the way of business than market for the ' 
wines, the com, and oats, spending the rest of his time, like a 
landlord who knew well his calling, by setting a proper 
example to his guests, to prove the goodness of the wines, or 
the true relish of his Dutch and French liqueurs, by drinking 
of them as hard and aa long as he could, which Gerard oft«n 
contrived to do at the expense of his guesta, who repaid his 
communications in the way of city gossip, chit-chat, and 
politics, by making their host the sharer of their flagon. 

Dame Martha Van Dredgger was in herself the perfect 
repreeentatJTe and epitome of all good housewives in Flanders. 
She was a Uttle, tidy, plump woman, with not one part of 
her figure differing from another, either in shape or circum- 
ference; ail was equally round and protuberanL There was 
nothing about her of the long compressed waist of modem 
times, which, considering that so small a span is seen between 
the projection of the person above and below, makes us com- 
pare the figures of many of our fair countrywomen of the 
present day, to that misehievous little insect culed a wasp. 

Dame Van Dredgger Iblly supplied whatever deficiencies 
might exist on the part of her husband in industry and 
management; she bustled everywhere, and rested nowhere. 
The guests were sure of a well-cooked dinner, a good bed, 
with tables, cloths and platters as clean and as white as the 
drifted anow, in the accommodationa afforded them by the 
hostess of the Moon; who, dressed in a petticoat of blue 
cloth, with a red JHcket and bodice trimmed with fur, was 
always ready to appear before her customers, and her plump 
fair face looked, hs it shone with soap and smiles, very 

SleasanC, and very civil, from beneath a cap of milk-white 
nen, whose chief ornament conristed of a broad piece of 
gold, which crossed the forehead, and covered the temples. 
A pair of long gold earrings that fell as low as the bosom, 
and a string of beads finished by a cross of the same 
material, hung round the neck, and shewed that in this 
wealthy count^ the precious metal, which excites the hopes 
of all, and the madness of many, was commonly worn eveD 
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by the less opulent ranks of society. A large bunch of keys, 
a rosary, and diveiB small useful implements, such as scissars, 
a sheathed knife, ete., depended n'om the leathern girdle, 
which alone formed Ihe indication that Martha Van Dredger 
could be said to have any one part of her person which might 
be called the waist. 

The apartment in which the guests generally found both 
their welcome and their entertainment, was the spacious 
kitchen, a vaulted room supported by columns, and of such 
extensive dimensions, that it served all culmary purposes, 
without interfering, even in the smallest degree, with the 
space necessary for the comfort of the guests, whose olfactory 
nerves were rather regaled than offended by the rich per- 
fumes which ascended fhim the chimney, stoves, and ovens; 
and to many of the Flemish or Dutch nation, this perfume 
was doubtless as acceptable as the savoury smell of the flesh- 
pots of Camacho to the hungry Sancho Panza, whose scum of 
geese and capons that worthy pattern of squires to all knights- 
errant ladled out with so much gastronomic alacrity. 

The kitchen of Dame Van Dredgger formed the territory, 
the sphere, and the glory of that busy and notable housewife. 
Beneath the clean white tables and dressers was seen, ar- 
ranged in the utmost order upon the tiled pavement of the 
room, a whole armoury of brass pans, copper pots, and other 
vessels, whose hriUiant surface, from the frequent scrubbing 
and scouring of the Fietnish maidens, had at length assumed 
the clearness and pohsh of so many mirrors. Upon one 
shelf, apart from the rest, appeared a few silver cups and 
flagons, intermixed with long drinking glasses of a white and 
green colour, and beneath was seen the vessels of pewter, 
which emulated in their pohsh even those of the rarer metal. 
A vast quantity of venison, game, dried fish, with ropes of 
onions and flasks of oil, hung from the ceilhig in that part of 
the kitchen nearest to the entry and at the other extremity 
stood the chimney, where with four or five spils the one 
placed above the other, the cooks were bus) in preparations 
for the evening repast. A stove of cbn iderable size stood 
in the centre of the room around which the gutsts were 
wont to assemble in cold weather A basket worked cradle 
in one comer, with a go-cart, and a low chair fixed upon 
a rocking bottom, formed hke a boat proclaimed that the 
worthy hostess of the Moon was a m ther 

On the evening in which our narrat on commenced Gerald 
Van Dredgger, and a few of the mechanics of Ghi,nt, were 
sitting in this kitchen, and enjoymg themselves over the 



delights of a flagon of good liquor, whilst engaged in settling 
the politicB of the city; for as that great help to getting 
through the leisure hours of an evening, tobacco smoking, 
was then unknown in Europe, social parties could not then 
occupy themselves-in doing nothing, with their neighbours to 
help them. They could not then whiff and ait silent, in 
the midst of a cloud of rolHng smoke, till their persons, like 
their ideas, became dim and misty, through the obscurity 
occasioned by drink and tobacco. 

Whilst Gerald was thus pleasantly engaged, he heard the 
well-known jingle of the large bunch of keys, which, like the 
bells of a wi^on, constantly announced the approach of his 
spouse. "^\^at Gerald! what man," said his better half, as 
she bustled up towards him, "do you sit there tippling and 
talking, whilst there is a stranger at the door, who wants 
some one to bid him in, and to look after hia horse? get up, 
take the beast to the stable yourself, or call the boy to do it, 
and I will see to the gentleman myself." 

So saying, the hostess smoothed down her clothes, and, as 
she hastily passed by one of the long dressers, jt^st paused to 
give a glance at herself in a piece of broken mirror that 
stood by the side of an old comb, and a few crooked pina, 
upon one of the shelves. We suppose the glance was satis- 
factory, for Dame Van Dredger looked uncommonly pleased 
as she smiled and curtsied, and curtaied and smiled, and 
ushered in the stranger to the kitchen or common halt of the 

"You are welcome to Ghent, sir, welcome to the Moon," 
said the hostess; "pray ait down, sir; we have good beds, a 
table at eleven o'clock forenoons, stables, a tennis-court, butts 
for archery, and every thing comfortable a gentleman may 
desire. What would you please tutake, sir? a cup of Rhenish, 
or of Piment! or perhaps you would like, sir, to taste our 
Amsterdam hqueurs; we have them fresh imported, with 
gold all floating in the bottle, as clear and as bright as 
crystal — the very best thing, they say, a gentleman can take 
after a long ride ; and' perhaps you may have come from some 
distance, sir, for your boots and your horse are covered wiA 

This salutation of the hostess of the Moon wa» so rapidly 
giveD, that the stranger could not edge in a word in reply, 
and indeed he seemed to he very sparing of words when he 
did reply to it, as he very hrieny told flie hostess that his 
stay would not be long, and that he wished to be private. 
The stranger was a young man of a fine person, and easy 



address, yet hit attire was rather plain for such a wearer, 
since it conrisled of nothing more Uian a green clolh riding 
suit, with a hood instead of a chaperon upon the head, which 
the traveller, contrary to the usual custom, did not remove 

ZD coming within doors; indeed, he teemed desirous to 
n observation, and his hood was drawn much closer than 
ordinary about the head and face. 

Now, whether these circumstances, or the fine tall person 
and noble manner of the stranger, or the brevity of his 
speech, or aU of them together, with no small share of that 
curiosity which is said to oe inherent in the gentler sex, ex- 
cited in the bosom of Martha Van Dredgger a desire to 
know who her gueat nnght be, or not, we cannot determine, 
but certain it is she tried all her simple arts, in the way of 
civility, to find him out "She hoped he was not tired, as, 
if he had come from Oudenarde or Courtray, the ways were 
rough." 

The stranger answered "No." 

She wondered how the people had got on at Bruges in the 
late dry weather, since there was no river in that town, nor 
fountains, and only the water brought by pipes from a 
distance.* 

The stranger could not tell. 

Again, " She wondered how the people of Lille liked the 
Earl of Flanders living so much near Ghent as he had done 
since the death of his Countess, instead of staying in their 

The stranger was unable to determine. 
"She woi3d like to know if the late Jacob Von Artaveld 
ir if they ever spoke of his 

Any news of the deceased father at Toumay, or of the living 
son at 'Ghent, were both equally unknown to the stranger. 
In short, after as many traps and baits as the hoetese of the 
Moon could, consistent with civility, lay abroad to catch her 
guest in some acknowledgment of who he was, or where he 
came from, her curiosity was all at once silenced by his de»r- 
ing that she would shew him into some private chamber, where 
he might that night have a bed, as he expected iiis varlet 
would soon follow with another horse and the baggage. 

The words varlit and baggage brought to the mind of the 

hostess en additional sense of the consequence of her guest, 

and she even thought that she might have been a little too 

• Mirtbs ITS9 qalta rigtit, u the floe csusl whicb now iudb Cnra Ohent 

toBrugei, sad waters Ihst lawn, iru not nude tlU 1613. 
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iree, and have talked a little too much ; but inHtantly obey- 
ing his command, she tooh him up a circular staircase that 
stood near the side of the kitchen, and led to a railed gallery 
that looked down upon il, and crossed the whole apartment 
near the vaulted roof. Having conducted her guest along' 
this gallery, she opened a door at the extremity which led to 
a passage, giving acceas to the various sleeping rooms in the 
inn. Into one of these the stranger entered. 

The hostess then busied henelf in putting several little 
things to rights in the room that needed no such attention^ 
till the stranger, pulling out a pocket-book with blank leaves, 
and an inkhom, sat down to a table as if to write, and civilly 
dismissed hia landlady. 

" An odd sort of a stranger this," murmured Martha, as she 
descended the stairs ; " a comely youth though, for all that, 
but close as oak, and no more inclined to talk than my good 
man is when fuddled with an extra pint or so ; hut the varlet 
will he here soon, and 1 will get it all out of him." 

Scarcely had Martha reached the kitchen, when a smart, 
spruce young man came into it, and inquired if a stranger 
habited in a green cloth riding-suit was already arrived. "Ine 
hostess answered in the affirmative; "and the stranger in the 
green riding suit," she added, "I take to he your master, 

" It is very possible," replied the young man, carelessly. 

"Humph! very possihle," muttered Martha. "A queer 
answer; uke master like man, I take it. Your master seems 
to be tired with his ioumey, friend; he has come a long way, 
I suppose," added the inquisitive hostess aloud. 

"Just as far as his horse's legs carried him," said the varlet: 
"please to prepare us a good supper; let your capon he sauced 
with Dutch oysters ; put a flagon of Rhenish on the table ; 
see that our horses he taken care of; and whilst this is doing, 
shew me the way to the gentleman in the green riding suit. 

" A. pretty way of ordering one about, indeed, and for a 
varlet too," again muttered Martha, and then added aloud — 
" I am no hostler, fHend; you must talk to my husband about 
brute beasts and cattle. And 1 am not used to wait upon 
serving-varlets as if they were their masters; if you want 
your's, you may find him by walking up those stairs, crow 
the gallery, and the first doot on the left hand is his room." 

Scarcely had the busy hostess dismissed this second int- 

Snetrable stranger, and ordered the supper, when Gilbert 
atthew, the new deacon of the pilots, his brother Stephen, 
and Peter theb* kinsman, entered the inn. The hostess, who 
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woa well aware (from the news that every day circulated in 
her house) of the late changes, and that John Lyon was 
displaced from his lucrative station of deacon, and Oilbert 
appointed to succeed him, now made up to the new court 
favourite, with a curtesy and a smile set between every word 
of civility and welcome, and immediately conducted him to 
the large high-hacked chair near the stove, which was held 
o be the most honourable seat in the common hall. Marths 



waa, indeed, doubly busied in making her new guest welcome, 
aa she knew well now bright was the face of his fortunes at 
the present time. Thus does prosperity, hke a summeT sun, 
make all surrounding objects smile upon it; whilst adversity, 
like the nipping frost, often gives birth only to chiihng looks 
and biting coldness. Gilbert Matthew, his brother, and their 
kinsman, drank their wine without noticing any one present, 
and seemed engaged in earnest conference, whilst they looked 
over some papers that Gilbert had taken from his pocket. 
Gerard, the host, returned to his flagon and his companions ; 
and dajne Martha busied herself in alternately scolding the 
cooks, in a small sharp under-voice, lest she should disturb 
her company, and in watching Gilbert, to sec if she could 
ofler any officious civility. Things were in this position when 
the door of the inn was swung open with some bustle, and the 
burgomaster. Sir Simon de Bite, followed by John Lyon, 
entered the kitchen. 

Sir Simon, who had been accustomed U> receive the utmost 
deference and civility of treatment, both from the host and 
hostess and their company, was rather an inopportune visitor 
at the present moment, for the chair of state, which from time 
immemorial had been considered as hia own in this house, 
was already disposed of to Gilbert Matthew, and the hostess 
(who knew exactly bow lo deal out her proportions of atten- 
tion and civility to persons in place, and to persona out of 
place) was most anxious to cultivate the good-will of Gilbert, 
whilst she waa now grown rather careless towards John Lyon ; 
and Sir Simon's bnnging with blm a man upon whom all 
wise people had now began to turn their backs (for most 
disgraced court favourites are apt to grow better acquainted 
with the shoulders than with the faces of their sunshine 
fHends), was a circumstance which put the conduct of the 
worthy hostess upon her very nicest tacL 

She wanted to shew to Gilbert Mattbeu that she cared not 
the value of a brass pan if John L}on ever taated wine 
again in her house or not, yet she wished to preserve tbe 
favour of such a wealthy and important personage as Sir 



Simon; and wholly to neglect hit Mend and companion was 

not the way to do this. She therefore reeolyed to steer a 
middle course, and to keep both sidea in view. 

Yet still not daring to displace Gilbert Matthew, who took no 
notice of the entrance of the last-nanied guesta, and being- 
fearful to offend Sir Simon by offering him any less honourable 
seat than that of the great high-backed chair, she prudently 
resolved to forget to offer him any at all, and to leave the 
knight to seat himself as he could. Stepping, therefore, 
briskly up to him, she aasm'ed him, "how glad she waa to 
see him look ao weL; what would he like to take? what could 
she get for him?" And aa the politic hogtees was within the 
heani^ of Gilbert, she resolved to place her notice of John 
Lyon solely to the score of his coming with Sir Simon ; " any 
body," she said, "that he was pleased to bring with hint must 
be welcome to her house, let him be who be would, or what 
he would, she was sure Sir Simon's friend ought to hare 
every civility for Sir Simon's sake." 

"And pray, dame," cried the knight, who saw which wajr 
■he steered, as plainly as the mariner can tell when a ship 
at sea is making her tack to catch a side-wind," "and pray, 
dame, why may not Master John Lyon be here welcome for 
hia onm sake? he is no such stranger to the Moon, I think. 
And you, Gilbert Matthew, must have learned before now the 
seat that belongs to one of the chief magistrates of Ghent. 
Please to get up, young man ; there are stools high enough, 
and large enough, to contain the green honours of a new 
Bprig just planted in his office." 

Sir Simon had been much offended at the want of the usual 
respect with which he was accustomed to he received, and as 
he was not a man to desert a friend because fortune had 
turned her back upon him, he felt very bitter against Gilbert 
for his conduct towards John Lyon. And it must also be 
confessed, that his having been so lately turned out of hia 
own seat at home, made him yet more tenacious of retaining 
his right and privilege over the high-backed chair at the 
Moon ; for feehng how much he suffered from the despotism 
of his own wife, he was wont, as a sort of remuneration 
towards his own self-respect, to exact irom others abroad 
that passive obedience he was obliged to yield to the tyranny 
of petticoat government at home. 

Gilbert Matthew, who, to a large share of cunning united ' 
a Bpirit of subserviency to his superiors, when he could profit 
by It, and of insolence to his inferiors, and even to hit equals, 
when he had nothing to fear iiom them, saw well enough 



that Sir Simon's notice of John Lyon would do him no good 
with the court party at this time; He scrupled not, therefore, 
to indulge the msolence of his temper, by shewing diampect 
towards Sir Simon himself. His new station of deacon of the 

Eilots had helped to swell his pride (which had hitherto, in 
i« humbler fortunes, shewn iUelf but capable of inflation) in 
the same way that a sudden strong wind fills and swells out 
the sails of a vessel, which till it arose had only fluttered in 
the brecie. 

Gilbert Matthew kept his seat, and looking boldly and 
stedfastiy in Sir Simon's face, as if he scarcely knew him, 
and had not even a correct remembrance of his name (so true 
ii it, that 'new-made honour doth forget men's names,') be 
said, "Sir Timothy de Mte, be you magisti^te or not in 
Ghent, I care not ; this seat I took before you entered the 
rootn, and this seat I shall keep liU I depart from it; the 
stools you speak of may suit the length of your legs better 
than they do mine." 

There is nothing more galling to self-consequence than any 
reflection upon disadvantages of person. Sir Simon reddened 
with wrath at this scoff, cast upon the diminutive size of the 
supporters uf his dignity. His words burst from his tips in a 
torrent of anger, as he again commanded Gilbert to nse and 
give up the seat. Gilbert answered with yet greater inso- 
lence; and John Lyon could no longer forbear taking part 
with his insulted friend. "Gilbert Matthew," said he, "if 
you have no respect For the worthy Sir Simon de Bite, who 
all Ghent knows to be a ?ood man — " 

"Ay," exclaimed Sir Simon, "as good and as substantial 
as any one who walks the exchange of Ghent, Bruges, or 
Antwerp to boot." 

"Gilbert," continued John Lyon, "give up the seat, if it 
be only from that respect which is due to a burgomaster. 
And your kinsman there, Peter Matthew, might as well doff 
his cap ; for when did a burgher keep it on before his town 
magiih'Bte, if he knew what breedii^ was." 

" I shall doff my cap, or keep on my cap," replied Pet*r, 
as he raised his hand and clapt it upon the crown of his cap, 
"to whom I please, and before whom I please. You had 
better, John Lyon, teach manners to those two strangers who 
are just come down the stairs, and are leaving the hall; the 
one m the green riding dress, I mean, and his companion." 

"They know better manners than you do, Feter," an- 
swered John Lyon, "for they bowed their heads to the 
company, although tliey did not doff their c^b aa they 
passed out" 
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"You had better call them back to hear your comment. 
Master Deaeon-tumed-oiU," saii Petet, insolently! "that, as 
they are travellers, they may know you are now a man at large, 
with nothing else to do than to teach courtesies lo strangers, 
for it will not do to begin the trade with us cidzens." 

John Lyon was not a man without passions, any more than 
his friend, and a war of words now holly ensued between all 
parties; for Stephen Matthew had by this time also joined in 
the quarrel, till Sir Simon quite lost his temper, and made a 
desperate effort fairly to pull Gilbert out of tbe chair, whilst, 
at the same moment, John Lyon attempted to knock Peter 
Matthew's cap off his head. In the scuffle the little gold- 
smith was upset, and, rolling like a ball some paces forward, 
a table was overturned, which, amongst other things, con- 
tained a flask of oil, whose contents found their way over the 
face, beard, and dress of the worahipftil burgomaster; and 
whilst John Lyon went to help him up, Peter came behind 
him, and tripped up the heels of the ex-deacon, who shared 
the fat« of his fallen friend. No sooner had they once more 
found their feet, than they both united in the effort to turn 
their adversaries out of the room, and called upon Gerard 
and his companions for assistance. 

The confusion was now general; some came to the help of 
Sir Simon, some stood up for Gilbert Matthew, and a few 
remained neuter, staring in silent wonder at what passed; 
whilst tbe hostess crossed herself, and blessed herself to think 
such a fray should happen in hei house. The noise of what 
was going forward had alarmed every one within doors, and a 
boy, who had been below doing something in a cellar that 
communicated with the kitchen by a stee^ flight of stone 
steps, upon hearing the bustle, came up to witness it, and left 
the cellar door open after him, 

" Out with them," cried Sir Simon, as he laid about hiTi> 
several smart bbws with his little stout fists. 

" Out with them; turn the rascals out," re-echoed John 
Lyon, " I will not see my (Hend insulted by the proudest 
upstart in Ghent" 

"Call the round," exclaimed the hostess, "call the city 
watch, or there will be murder done amongst them ; go, boy, 
call the watch, they must be on by this time ; go, bring them 

" Respect the burgomaster ; do not strike a magistrate, 
Gilbert.'' said the host. 

" He has not honour enough to respect any one," ex- 
claimed John Lyon, who was now attemptiag to free Sir 
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Simon from the bold of Peter, aa he came to the help of 
GUbert. 

"Talk about your own honour, John Lyon," said Peter; 



when you smd your daughter's to the Earl of Flanders." 

"Insolent vulain!" exclaimed John Lyon; "I sell my 
daughter's honour, or my own ! it is a lie as foul as the 
mouth that spoke it; eay but such another word, and I will 
knock you down, though you should die by the blow." 

" I say it, and I know it too," answered Peter. 

"Take that, then," said John Lyon, and he struck Peter a 
powerful blow upon the head. Peter, who at this moment 
unfortunately stood near the opening of the door above the 
steps which led to the cellar, staggered, and in doing so, 
pushed against Sir Simon de Bete, who, thinking it inten- 
tional, slipt aside before Peter could recover his equilibrium, 
and he feil backwards down the flight of stone steps. The 
noise occasioned by his sudden and £'eadfid fall, was followed 
by a deep groan that struck with terror upon ihe ear of the 
enraged disputants, whose wrath being suddenly and effectu- 
ally subdued by this horrid and unexpected conclusion of 
their quarrel, they rushed down the steps with one accord to 
see if Peter were alive or dead. 

What followed may he briefly told. In a few minutes, 
Peter was brought up into the apartment, and after many 
efforts being made to restore life, they were found to be 
useless, the vital spark was extinct, for the wretched man 
having fallen backwards, his neck was dislocated by the 
shock ne had received. 

By this time the city watch had arrived. John Lyon and 
Sir Simon de BSte, whilst they deeply regretted the fetal 
issue of the quarrel, and knew they were innocent of the 
mtenlional death of their adversary; yet, at the same time, 
they feared that with such persons lo deal with as Stephen 
and Gilbert Matthew, the consequences of the present aSray 

Dht be fatal to themselvea. John Lyon, therefore, who 
been the unhappy instrument of this sad catastrophe, 
now whispered in the ear of Sir Simon, that he w " 



o shp out, and either take sanctuary in the church of 
cholas hard by, or seek shelter with a friend, that, he 
knew, could conceal him for the present; and Sir Simon, 



who, with all his importance, thought, "the better part of 
valour was discretion, ' resolved to follow his example, and to 
steal away as fast as he could, and trust his liiture and entire 
acquittal in this affair both to his own innocence, and to hia 
character and consequence in the city. 
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The body bood nfterwards was removed into an adjoining 
chamber, where a barber aurgeon, who was c^ed in, thcmght 
he might aa well exercise a little practice in pretending to 
recover life, which, as he knew the man was really &aji, 
could do no harm to him, and might put a crown into his own 
pocket Whilst this was doing, John Lyon quietly slipt out 
of the house just as the watch waa bustling mto it, and got 
clear off into the street. But when Sir Simon de B£te m^le 
an attempt to follow his example, his unwieldy bulk prevented 
any very active effort to seize upon a lucky opportunity ; so 
that before he cotild reach the threshold, he wag espied by 
GUbert, who had returned to the kitchen, seized by the 
collar, and dragged back into the apartment, whilst the new 
deacon loudly accused him of being one of the murderers of 
his kinsman. 

"la murderer of your kinsman I I " cried Sir Simon, who, 
between the fear of his present situation, and the indignation 
he felt that all respect towards himself should be laid aside, 
presented in his own person the most ludicrous combination 
of fear and importance. " I am as innocent as the babe un- 
born," continued he ; " for the love of mercy let me go ; I say, 
lat me go, or you shall know to your cost who and what I am." 

" We know that already," said Gilbert, " for you are both 
accessory, ay and principal too, in the murder of my kins- 
man i you are my prisoner, and on my accusation. Which 
of these men is the watch for the cityf 

"That am I," 'said Timothy Vanderblast, a glaasblower of 
Ghent, who now slept forward; "that am I; what- may he 
your pleasure?" 

"That you take in charge the prisoner, and receive my 
brief depoution, upon which your authority will rest for hii 
imprisonment this nigbt." 

Timothy Vanderblast, who knew perfectly well Sir Simon 
de B4te, and had sometimea been accustomed to anpear 
before him in his official capacity in the town-boll, and who 
there looked up to him as little leas than the Earl of Flanders 
himself in rank and dignity, seemed now absolutely petrified 
at the words which met his earj and turning towards Gilbert 
Matlltew, he asked him, " What he wished him to do?" 

"That you do your duty," replied Gilbert, "and appre- 
hend the prisoner on my charge of murder." 

"What!" said (he city watch, "apprehend the worshipful 
Sir SimondeB^tel the burgomaster of our ward! The samti 
forbid. 1 have not been in my office so many yean, and know 
no better than that, either." 
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"It ia your duty, as the watch," replied Gilbert, "to 
apprehend all penons charged with crime. 

" Is it the law?" inquired the host. 

" It is the law," answered Gilbert. 

"No doubt, no doubt," s^d Timothy, "for rtwues and 
confined malefactors; but not law, I tlunk, to meddle with 
magiatrates upon. I thank you. Master Gilbert, for teaching 
me my calling." 

"Fellow!" exclaimed Gilbert, " do your duty, or the Earl 
shall hear what sort of an oiiicer he has." 

" Fellow, indeed!" said Vanderblast, who felt encouraged 
in his proceeding by the nods, winks, and approving jogs of 
the elbow which he received Irojn time to lime from Sir 
Simon, who stood near him ; " no more a fellow than your- 
self. Master Matthew, but as sober and as honest a man as 
any one of his calling in Ghent ; and not a man to be dictated 
toby you. Master Gilbert; nor to be blown up by such a puff 
as you would eend through his good name. The Earl of 
Flanders, forsooth! The Earl's ofhcer, 1 would have you to 
know, knows bow to respect persons as well as the Earl 
bnnself." 

" You are a fool," said Gilbert; "but 1 tnaist, vaA I call 
upon every one here present to bear witness that I insist, 
upon your receiving my depoaCion." 

" And mine," said Stephen, " or you sliaU be whipped out 
of your office for shewing favour in despite of justice. 

"God forbid!" answered Vanderblast, "but that favour 
and justice should be properly represented in my person, both 
being things pertaining to the Law — the one being special 
wirii the judges, and flie other with the hangman: and 'tis 
most fitting justice should always come by favour, as all other 
of God's graces do. I will, therefore, take all your difposiliom, 
for the sake of justice, which may be condemned therein." 

Timothy Vanderblast being accordingly seated in the high- 
backed chair, which had originally occasioned the dispute so 
tragically terminated, proceeded in the business in an official 
manner, accori^ng to his notion of that term. "And now, Sir 
Simon," said Timothy, "be so good as lo tell your own story." 

"What," cried Gilbert, " hear the prisoner first ! He is the 
accused person — let me speak." 

"Peace!" said Vanderblast; "peace! 1 know what belongs 
to a judge — respect of persons. Respect of persons is a part 
of the law. Sir Sunon, being your better, shall speak first, 

Srisoner or no prisoner: and wlule he disposes his own cause, 
a you please. Master Gilbert, to walk into the other chamber. 
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for the law sunders the witnesses for the aake of its jimspru- 
denee^ therefore the accused and the accuser must be held, 
apart, and the accuiied shall speak first, if it were only for the 
love of justice; as 'tis hard to bear down a falling man, and 
most apecially if he be a knight and a magistrate.' 

Gilbert Matthew, who raw the folly of the procedure, and 
that it was in vain to hold debate with ignorance and obsti' 
nacy combined, now whispered something in the ear of Iiis 
brother Stephen, who immediately departed from the inn, 
and before Timothy Vanderhlaflt could hear out the assertions 
made by Sir Simon of his perfect innocence, in respect of the 
charge laid agmnst him, Stephen returned with the chief 
constable of the city watch, and die guard. 

The affair was now speedily settled; and notwithstanding 
all the eiTtffta made by Sir Simon to declare his innocence, or 
to procure a cessation of measures till the next morning, when 
he promised to give security for his appearance beftire his 
peers in the town-ball, be was carried on, and by the order of 
Gilbert Matthew (who, as a new court favourite, had much 
influence with the chief constable), Sir Simon was that night 
secured within the prisons of the Earl of Flanders: so many 
and so various are the tricks by which fortune humbles the 
pride erf" the wealthy, and confounds innocence with guilt. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Havinq seen the luifortunate little burgomaster. Sir Simon 
de Bete, placed within the prisons of the Earl of Flanders, 
and John Lyon secured for the present by his escape from 
the vengeance of Gilbert Matthew and iiis brothers, we shall 
now leave them for a while, in order to introduce to our 
reader Anna, the only child of John Lyon, with whom it is 
time he should become acquainted. 

Anna was about nineteen years old, and although bom in 
Ghent, bad been educated in France, imder the care of an 
aunt, who had taken upon herself the maternal functions, 
when her niece was deprived, by the early death of her 
mother, of that care and superintendence which no other 
person can so well bestow upon infancy. 

This worthy relative resided about two leM^ues from St. 
Omer, where she had brought up her niece m the utmoat 
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seclusioa ; for, except the priest who inatructed her in Teadii^ 
and writitig, and an old minstrel who waa allowed to tea(£ 
her to play upon the rebec and the lute, her aunt, their few 
domestici, a Euigle friend, and now and then a peasant of the 
neighbouring viUage, she had ecarcely seen a human being. 

Within the last two years John Lyon, who considered ids 
daughter's education (which was very superior for the time) 
must be now complete, desired the solace of her company, 
and therefore recalled her home to Ghent; and feeling 
anxious she should know something of that world to which 
she had hitherto heen such an entire stranger, with all a 
father's pride John had introduced her to many of the &milie8 
of the chief citiiens of Ghent, as well as to the court of the 
Earl of Flanders, and to the Earl's mother, Margaret Countess 
of Artois ; for at the period of our narrative, the chief citizens 
of the Low Countries had accees to the courts of their lords 
as well OS the nobility, so great was their opulence, and so 
important that commercial character by which the country 
waa supported. 

Anna was everywhere received with marked respect and 
admiration. The uncommon beauty of her person, her few 
but rare accomplishmenls, united with the sweetness of her 
temper and the artless nmplicity of her manners, procured 



less nobly endowed ladies of the court. Anna waa o1 
and delicate figure, gracefully formed and exactly propor- 
tioned. Her hair and complexion, like those of the generality 
of her countrywomen, were of the palest brown and of the 
fairest hue; and the regular life which she had hitherto led in 
the countiy, whilst it had confirmed her health, had alao 
given to her beautiful countenance that bloom and animation 
which nothing else can so perfectly bestow. Her features 
were small and regular; her eyes, of the deepest blue, ex- 
pressed the tender character of her disposition ; and whenever 
she smiled, it shewed so pretty a dimple in one of her cheeks, 
that, if we were inchned to be poetical, we should say, it 
looked as if it had been there imprinted by the finger of love 
to mark her for his own. 

Such was the casket in which it had pleased heaven to 
I place the rare jewel of her mind. Anna was naturallv kind, 
1 open-hearted, and tender, with a more than ordinary share of 
' timidity, which had heen fostered by the secluded manner of 
her education. But what might have been deemed an advan- 
tage to most females in early lif^ entire secluwon, with her. 
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nerhap^ had been prejudicial; since it had foetered not only- 
ber timidity, but an uncommonly imaginative turn of mind : 
and aa all peraona endowed with that finer quality of the soul, 
are invembly prone to romance, or the beau ideal of things, 
her imagination, uncorrected by an intercourse with the world, 
(which is, perhaps, the moat cert^n remedy against the 
charming dreams it creates), had led her to expect human 
life and ita events to be modelled after the manner in which 
her vivid conception had presented them to her mind; where 
romance had thrown around her an exialence oil sunshine, 
beauty, and innocence. She auapected no one of guile, she 
thought no one capable of treachery, and, almost imconacioos 
of the motive, she looked upon the world, and all things in il, 
aa if it were no other than her fancy delighted to portray. 

Such was Anna at the time she returned to her father's 
houae at Ghent. The first mortification she experienced, 
which somewhat interfered with her visionary schemes of 
happiness, was to find the character of her father so different 
to what ahe had thought it would be. She had imagined to 
herself all the reciprocal tenderness, open confidence, and 
mutually noble and disinterested feelings existing between 
&ther and daughter — the one all condescension and kindneso, 
the other aU piety and filial obedience. How, therefore, was 
poor Anna mortified, when she found her own father proud of 
her, but as the means to assist hia ambitious and daring aims, 
without much tenderness in any other view; whoUywithdrawing 
hia confidence from her, mysterious in his manners, and treating 
alltlioae fine imaginations of her mind (which to her were the 
life of life) as foUiei, dreams, and only worthy the ridicule 
of a sensible man. This was a death-blow to the ingenuous 
feelings of Anna. Kindness would have made her heart 
open as the eye of the morning to welcome and reflect the 
first beams of the sun; but coldness and ridicule awakened the 
timidity of her character, chilled her confidence; and, finding 
ahe had feelings which could not be misunderstood, the prid^ 
of human nature, which exists even in the best heart, mode 
her keep locked within her own bosom the thoughts that 
were answered but with contempt. Anna loved and ro- 
verenced John Lyon as her father; but she was too much 
awed by the sternness and severity of his nature to give him 
her confidence. 

Upon the eventful evening, which has hitherto occupied 
the previous chapters, Anna was sealed in an apartment of 
her father's house in Ghent, which John Lyon had exclurively 
appropriated for his daughter, and which in our tjiaes would be 
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called hy s lady her bouMr. Her lute and rebec lay upon 
a table, near whicli a few manuscript volumes, that tbnaed 
ber library, were placed within a fine cabinet of Indian 
manufacture. Theae volumes consiBted of the lives of some 
of the moat eminent Cathohc laintB, a book of songs, virelays 
and roundelays, a few of the Italian poets (for Anna was 
not ignorant of their language), and a little illuminated book, 
which she prized more Inan alt the rest, aa it contained the 
songs and poeme of a friend who had written them out for 
her, and had caused the work to be thus illustrated to enhance 
the value of the giA. A crucifix, with a missal lying near its 
base, was seen in a small recess of the chamber, and a frame 
containing a piece of tapestry, upon which the taste and in- 
dustry of the fair Anna was exercised, stood near the window. 

The lovely mistress of the chamber sat in a thoughtfld 
posture, with her arm that supported her head resting upon 
the table, and in her hand she held a letter, which she had 
just been reading with attention. 

Anna was attired in a gown of black velvet, embroidered 
with gold, yet simple in its fasblon. It had only the tight 
sleeves aa low as the wrist, without Che incumbrance of those 
long and hanging ones, which sometimes served the ladies for 
the purpose of a pocket, as well aa a part of ornamental dress. 
The gown, sitting close to her shape, and terminating just 
above the bosom, left the neck bare, whose clear and trans- 
parent hue was finely contrasted by the deep rich black of 
the velvet. Her hair, parted in front, turned up, and bound 
together at the back of the head (whose form was perfectly 
seen by this simple fashion), was covered by a thin veil of 
silver tissue, and encircled with a fillet or chapleC of peaiis. 

Anna again opened and read her letter. She mused, and 
after a time started from her seat, and seemed listening aa if 
to catch some sound she anxiously expected to hear. Again 
she aighed, and returned to her seat; but stUl restless and 
uneasy, she now paced the chamber, now walked towards the 
windows, and again listened at the door. At length she ex- 
claimed, "Yes, I am sure I heard footsteps below! — Yes, they 

are coming this way; it is — it must be " Her hands, aa 

she held them pressed together, trembled with emotion, and 
scarcely able to support beiself, she leaned against the chair 
she had but just quitted, when the door of her apartment 
opened, and a toll comely youth, habited in a green riding 
^esa, entered. 

"Henry! " ejaculated Anna, in a faint voice; "Henry! why, 
why do you seek me again, when you know " Her 
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agitation wbb too great to allow her to finish the teutence, 
and the only added the worda — "my father!" 



I know," replied Henry, "I koow all you would UTge^ 
that I atn to hope nothing &om you, without the approval of 
your father; 1 ask nothing of you, hut to see me. I arrived 
but an hour since in Ghent, when 1 wrote you that letter from 

in, that I might not too much sui '— — 

, Jaques delivered it with all the ci 
have granted me this interview; hear me, then, ! l>eBeech 

"I fear," said Anna moumUdly, "I fear I have already 
heard too much; leave me, Henry, leave me, I conjure you. 

"Never," replied the youth, whom she addressed; "I will 
never leave you, till I have some aaaurance, that two years of 
absence (and of misery they have been to me) have not en- 
tirely effaced from your remembrance those delightful hours 
we passed together in the woods of St. Omer, when Anna 
would come to meet me under the old oak tree in the evening, 
aa kind, as innocent, and as affectianBte " 

"Oh! do not name the past," said Anna, interrupting him; 
"all things ate changed now. I then knew nothing of the 
irorldj I met you by chance in the foreat, when I was but 
a mere girl; you managed to gain access to my aunt; you 
were a student of SL Omer, and she loved you for your 
learning, and thought, kind and simple as she was, that your 
society would benefit me ; but she knew not how dangerous to 
fiiture happiness are such friendships and such meetings, or 
you would never have been admitted, as you were, to us. And 
now my father " 

"Has recalled you home, Anna, and you refuse to hear me 
till I shall have gained his approval; is it not aol" 

"It is, indeed, Henry; I cannot hide the truth. If you 
had his consent, you know you have mine already; but you 
have never even sought my father ; you are as unknown to 
him as you are mysterious to me." 

"Nor must I see your father for the present," replied the 
lover: "there are circumstances, which 1 cannot explain to 
you, that render it necessary, tor his sake, for your own, and 
for mine, that I should preserve, what you too justly term, 
the mysleiy of my character. 1 am sincere to you; and I 
await but time, with the occasion, to overcome these circum- 
stances, when I will openly ask, nay, claim you of your father 

"How am I to believe yon," said Anna, '*when to me, in 
whom you might surely confide, you refiise to tnut tbs pliun 
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circumstanceB are, lo dangeious in their nature. Wheu T 
was a girl I knew you hut as Hemy de Cosaet, a student of 
St. Omer'a. As auch you came to oui house ; hut even then 
with caution and myatery. Your on!y attendant was your 
servant, and beyond your name we knew nothing of your 
family. I was too young, and my aunt too simple, to suspect 
you, till before I left her I begged, aa 1 was to return to 
my father's house, that you would ask me of him, wishing 
that a parent's consent might confirm our affection. You said 
you dared not do It Men; that yo»r family must not be known 
to Aim; then you talked about the f\iture, just as you do now. 
I have learnt something of the world since my father took me 
to court: I have always found courtiers fond of mystery, and 
I have no cause to think them on this account the beat people. 
I would have told mv father the truth, but I so much fear 
him, that when 1 woiud speak to him I cannot find the heart 

)ur name. And my father, too " 

kt of him?" hastily inquired the lover, who took alarm 
ax lae manner in which she pronounced the last words; for 
lovers, like cowards, are frighted at a shadow. 

"Nay, Henry," said Anna, "I may have my mystery as 
well as you may have yours, and yon cannot expect a confi- 
dence from me which you refuse to return. But know this : 
that I have reasons for thinking my father would not grant 
his consent, even did you ask it, as you one day hope to do. 
Do not, therefore, deceive your own heart, and thus render 
me doubly unhappy by keeping alive your own vain hopes. I 
have learnt since we parted what a dreamer ima^ation is, 
and I now begin to think hope no better than a flatterer, who 
deceives us to out niin." 

"Tell me, I beseech you," said Henry, "tell me what has 
chanced; do not torture me with this suspense; tell me all, 
and why you are thus changed?" 

"I am not changed towards yon," replied Anna, "but I 
am towards myself. I begin to suspeet that this world is not 
either quite ao happy, or quite ao good, aa I once thought it. 
I have no mystery with you, Henry, about myielf, or as far as 
t am concerned; but I must not, even to you, reveal that 
which would betray some affairs especially connected with my 
father. Hia confidence, however limited to me, I will never 
betray, although it induces me to think you would have little 
or nothing to hope from him." 

"But I will hope, Anna, until I am convinced you no 
longer feel an interest in my fate. Hear me. Circumstancei 
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ofthen: 

it impossible I should be espticit eren to you 

them, or 1 will die in the attempt. Yotir father's day of 

frosperity is past; he is difgraced with the Eari of FlanderB: 
know it is BO ,' he is mined by the machinationB of Gilbert 
Matthew. It may be in my power to eerre and to save your 
father, for Gilberts malice will not stop at its present pass; and 
the CountesB of Artois, who rules her son the Earl with as much 
degpotiem as if he were still a boy, is no friend either to your 
father or to yourself." 

" Gracious heaven !" exclaimed Anna, " why, who are you f 
whence come you? you know all our af^iirs, and yet it is two 
years since I hare seen you, and you are but nqw arrived in 
Ghent! What does this mean? you alarm me." 

" Be not alarmed ; it means nothing more my sweet Anna, 
than this, — that although I have been compelled to remain at 
St. Omer'a till the present time, I have not been unheedful of 
what has passed m Ghent, when it contained my greatest 
treasure in yourself. I have had those in this city woo have 
made known to me Mine things, of which even you were 
i^orant. But think you that a miser when he parts from 
hit treasure, though but for a while, would not place a guard 
over it to give him intelligence when danger m^ht hover 
near it! No, 1 have not been careless, nor in ignorance, of 
what copcerns you or your father. I heard of his disgrace 
and hither am I come in the hope to serve him, although not 
openly. And notwithstanding you are so silent, Anna, it ia 
not unknown to me, that the Countess of Artois is chiefly 
displeased with John Lyon, and angered with yourself, because 
the world whispers that her son, the Earl of Flanders, haa 
more than once thought his coronet Bn incumbrance, since it 

Ererented him from offering his hand to the daughter of a 
urgher of Ghent — a little creature who wins alike the hearia 
of princes and of students." 

Anna Uuahed and looked down, but did not reply. 
" 1 have no absolute fears of the rivalry of the Eari of 
Flanden," added Henry; " he could not wed you, Anna, 
without the risk of forfeiting his dominions, and you have 
too much honour, as well as your father, to yield to a lawlesa 
suit; and, indeed, the disgrace of your father, I have heard 
— but we will speak no more of this. When shall I see yon 
again, and where? Here I dare not stay long, Jaques it 
amusing your old housekeeper; she thinks me some one from 
your atmt at SL Omer, but I must begone before your father's 
teturu. When shall I see you againi" 
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" Never," said Anna; " jrou still refuse U uk me of mj 
fitther, and I will not consent to the disgrace of clandesdne 
meednga. I was but a child when we wandered together in 
(he woods of Sl Omer, but time, that has given me many a 
heart^ache with its lessons of experience, lias alio taught me 
it is dangerous to trust to our feehnga." 

" Nay," replied Henry, " it is useless thus to deny me; I 
shall be near Ghent, and I will see you ia spite of yourself. 
I have no thought but does you honour; the time will come 
when I shall both claim and receive you tVom your father. 
Why then should I be made a needless sufferer during the 
intermediate space! Besides, your father's safety, even, may 
require that we should sometimes meet; do not refuse me." 

" My father's safety," said Anna, " can never be insured 
by bis daughter's disobedience. Leave me, I beseech you; 
he will soon return. Your letter took me by surprise — 1 had 
sot time for reflection — I granted hastily lAit interview, before 
be could return home, but here and now it must end." 

" Then it shall end, indeed," eiclumed Henry, extremely 
hurt by the resolute manner in which Anna dismissed him. 
" I see how it is: you are changed — dme, new objects, or per- 
haps the court, ha> taught you to be indifferent towards me. 
And is tiiis, Anna, the end of all your vows— of all your 
assurances of a mutual and faithful love? O bow different 
are your feelings &om mine ! I am ready to risk every danger, 
to encounter every difficulty, only to see you, rather than 
again endure the misery, the suspense of absence. And can 
you HO easily part from me! and for an unlimited period? this 
IB not duty, but coldness. But I lee how it is, I have flattered 
myself with false hopes, by judging of the measure of your 
love by my own." 

Anna blushed, hesitated, but her imagination now only 
pictured to her the sufferings of absence ; and unable to re- 
strain her tears, she wept bitterly, and again assured Heni^ 
that he judged of her unkindly, as her heart was entirely his 



affection, he warmly thanked ner for them; and with all the 
sudden fluctuation of a lover's feelings, which can this moment 
give birth to angry reproaches, when hurt by some slight and 
otlen unintentional cause of offence, and can now rejoice 
upon the least shadow of hope, though but the shadow, Henry 
again urged permission sometimes to see her, if but for a few 
minutes, at any place she would appoint, end Anna, with 
evident reluctance, continued to deny her consent, but with 
a less firm and determined manner. The rectitude of bet 
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principlei taiiKht her, that it would be wtong to consent to 

thia without the sanctioa of her father ; but wheu she looked 
upon the digtreaaed itale of Henry, and «aw big manly coun- 
tenance bedewed with tears, as he urged his past suneringfl 
in mitieation of her future resolvei, site could scarcely find it 
in her b esrt to give an absolute denial. 

" Anna," siid Henry, " I have numbered the dayi and the 
weeks rince last we parted, and with me one idea baa been 

f resent at all times, m all places. 1 have thought upon you ; 
bare watched the aun as it set in the west, and recollected 
tbe time when we both did so at the same hour, and when 
our thoughts might be said to mingle in commmiity. I hava 
haunted the spot where we have so often passed liours together 
in the woods of St. Omer, and 1 have wandered and thought 
again and again of you, till even to tbe senseless trees I have 
spoken of my Anna. And how often has your image dis- 
turbed my flunibersl and I have awoke feverish and unre- 
freshed, to begin another day of dreadful suspense, of doubtful 
Bttrietv. Do not then, I beseech you — can you-— can yon 
have the heart agun to make me suner bo much misery?' 

Thus did Henry, with the lincereat afTeclion, continue to 
urge bis suit, and Anna, doubtful and wavering between love 
and duW, now listening to the dictates of her reason, and now 
again giving herself up to the power of affection, replied ahe 
scarce^ knew what, and had neither resolution absolutely to 
deny nor to grant his request. 

Whilst this conversation was passing between the lovers, 
Jaques, the varlet of Henry de Caseel, was engaged in amu 
old Catharine, the housekeeper of John Lyon. Jaques w 
light French spirit of tbe bnghteet order, and whose wita bad 
been sharpened by poverty and necessity, and refined beyond 
his station by more of education than usually belonged to hil 
class. His master had found jt absolutely necessary to trust 
some one with the secret of his passion for the beautifill 
Anna, and confiding in the fidelity of his varlet (of whose 
address he had also a high opinion), Jaques became the useful, 
confidential friend of hia master, in an affiiir where a breach 
of trust might have been most fatal to all concerned, Jaque* 
had not been thus long the agent of two loven, without 
knowing that a meeting between them, after a lone absence, 
seems so short, that though it should last out the whole even- 
ing, it would atiU appear " brief as any dream." Old Catha- 
rine talked of expecting her master home, Jaques feared it, 
and longed to give the lovers some hint that it was time to 
part; but not daring to betray his uneaaineM to Calhanne, 
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he was oliliged to at still, inteniall; cltewing the cad of hU 
own impatience. But a^ Jaquei was one of those people, 
who, notwithitanding a gay spirit, have some share of com- 
mon sense, lie plunly foresaw that his ageDcji, now hii master 
had airived in Ghent, would not be suffered to slumber ; he 
therefore judged it as well to make use of the present oppor- 
tunity to form a sort of acquuntance with old Catharine for 
the facility of his tiittire affairs. 

J aques knew the world Tery well in his own sphere, and 
no one could be a better judge of the weakest point in the 
heart of a waiting-maid, or of the moat vulnerable in that of 
a cook. It is true his experience had hitherto principally 
Iain with the younger part of the sex, but being so great a 
maater of the art, he disdained not to shew his skQl even with 
the elder. Jaques was aware that the generality of mankind, 
be they men or women, have some leadine trait of character, 
which, if found out, the knowledge of it may be applied 
either for the purpose of loothine or of irritating the mind. 
He also knew that the vanity of the sex is never insensible to 
flattery; yet even with the vainest, the dose must be given 
with some appearance of its being applicable to the case. 
Thus he never complimented an oU woman on her beauty, 
lest the absurdity of hia fiattery should prevent its taking 
effect. But with a young woman, though tier ie.ce should be 
formed in one of those moulds, as if nature in a frolic had 
been making a mash, ha would congratnlate her upon the 
grace and the expression of her countenance ; and he often 
made fools of the old by complimenting them upon their 
wisdom. Indeed Jaques was so used to the cunning of 
flattery, that he had actually flattered kimtrlf, and mist^en 
his own impudence (which was otten successtiil by its very 
boldness) for wit of the first quality. 

"An3 BO, young man," said old Catharine to this busy 
variet, as, in pursuance of his plan, he ofUciously assisted her 
in renewing the kitchen fire, "you are come from our lady's 
aunt with metsages. It is a pi^ you came when John Lyon 
was out, for your master up stairs seems to have a wondrous 
lone message to deliver. Pray, Mend, do you know what it 
is about;" 

"No, dame, not exactly," replied Jaques, "although I 
think I could give a shrewd guess ; but you know serving- 
varlets must keep the secrets of their masters, unless, indeed, 
a young man might hope to gain counsel for the sake of his 
betters, by telling it to such a sensible, discreet persoD as you 
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" You are a very civil, well-spoken young man," said old 
Catharine, " and eeem to have as ptettj a notion about what 
belongs to your duty aa ever I met with. Pray do me the 
favonr to take a cup of wiue; it is bad talking witli a dry 
throat, and apt to give the phthisic. I never talkyo well 
myself as when I have tasted a cup of mulled wine." '' 

The housekeeper busied herself accordingly in getting 
some refreshment for Joques, who proceeded to U|U8e her 
with an idle taie, and as many lies and compliments as be 



n who seemed a good deal fluttered and hurrieo, 
and did not look like a varlet, wanted Co give a letter to her 
young mistress into her own hands. 

" Which you, of course, will deliver yourself, dame," sud 
Jaques {who had no mind his master should be abruptly dis- 
turbed by the presence of a stranger) ; " you will not let thia 
person interrupt your mistress whilst she is receiving the 
message from her aunt; such a thing your good sense and 
discretion will not admit." 

" Certain! V not," replied old Catharine; "and so I will 
insist upon the letter being- given up to me.' 

" And as my legs are rather younccr than youn," a^d 
Jaques, " I will save you the trouble, dame, of carrying it up 
to your mistress, and in the meantime you had better mull 
another cup of wine, and think what reward it would be 
proper for such a sensible, discreet person as yourself to 
espect for the trouble we have ^ven you this evening." 

The last hint effectually upset whatever small portion of 
common sense old Catharine might retain ; it was all lost in 
the speculation of an unlooked-for gratuity; and having 
obtained the letter from the stranger, Jaques bounded up to 
his master, gave in the paper for mistress Anna, and conjured 
Henry de Cassel to lose no time, but to leave the house 
immediately. Henry promised to depart in a few minutes; 
Jaques returned to taste the other cup with the housekeeper; 
and no sooner was he gone than Anna opened the letter. 
She read the contents in the utmost agitation, and exclaimed, 
" Gracious heaven! what can this mean?" 

" Speak," said Henry; " I cannot bear to see you thus 
alarmed; what is in that paper?" 

" My father," replied Anna, " writes to me to bid me throw 
on my mantle, and conceal myself as well aa I can ; to ask 
no questions, but to follow the bearer of this letter, who will 
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Henry de Cuset was alarmed at mch an extraordinary 
message ; but it must be supposed was as much aur])riaed and 
as ignorant as Anna herself could be, as to tbe meaning of 
John Lyon's order. Hia daughter, astonished and alarmed, 
yet fearing ihe knew not what, hastened to obey her father's 
commands, alipt on her mantle, drew the hood over her face, 
bade a hasty adieu to Henry, and followed the stranger as 
she waa directed from tbe bouse. 



CHAPTER V. 

We must now return to John Lyon, who, we before noticed, 
bad managed to steal out of the inn without intermpdon, 
after the fatal tray; and by so doing had escaped the imme- 
diate wrath of Gilbert Matthew, and a share of that imprison- 
ment which had fallen to the lot of the good-natm^d and 
it little burgomaster, Sir Simon de B€te. 



Under cover of the evening, which every moment darkened 
more and more each surroun^ng object, John Lyon punued 
his way without observation through many of the i: 



windings of the city. These were well known to him; and 
crossing several canals, he at length diverged towards an 
ancient Gothic house, which stood insulated, although within 
the walls of the (own. This house, surrounded by a email 
garden, was so watered with canals on either side that swept 
nearly round it, that it seemed peculiarly sequestered, not- 
withstanding the precincts of a commercial town. 

John crossed a, little drawbridge leading towards the en- 
Irance of the mansion, and knocked, but not loudly, upon a 
huge pair of folding gates, which opened into an inner court. 
The uiock was answered by an ancient domestic, who, with 
much apparent caution let fall the bars of a wicket within the 
great gales, and admitted John Lyon, who was well known to 
the varlet thus acting as porter. Whilst this passed, both 
John Lyon and the domestic 'observed a profound silence, 
except when the former had just mentioned his name in a 
low voice; nor did either pax^ break this silence till the 
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wicket wu again secured. It waa then John ventured to 
uk in an earnest manner, "If Peter duBois might be seen?" 

"Ay," laid the domestic, " and he has expected you for 
more than an hour; it ia well you ore here, or he would, I 
doubt not, have sallied out to meet you. But stay, we will 
not enter the house by the door of the hall; come round the 
back way; some persons are with him now; and perhaps," 
added the varlet, in a lower voice, "you might wish to see 
him first in private." 

"It is absolutely necessary that I should do so," answered 
John Lyon, " and I must see him instantly." 

"I wUl manage it," replied his conductor, with a moat 
intelligent look. "He knows the fi^; he will understand 
that you ace here without a word being spoken. Step into 
this room; I will leave you the lamp; here you may abide 
his coming." 

So saying, the varlet threw open a door, and ushered John 
Lyon into a room paneled with oak, so dark irom age, that 
the lamp, which spread its long beams through the apartment, 
failed to dissipate the gloom, and nothing could be distinct]]' 
seen except a glittering towards the extremity of the chamber, 
which seemed to be a reflected light from some polished sub- 
stances, as they caught the streaming rays of the lamp. 

When the domestic retired, and closed the door, John 
Lyon, as he looked around upon the dismal aspect of the 
place, could not help fancying it was but an emblem of his 
own fete, an emblem of that dungeon to which he knew all 
the enei^^es of the Matthews would now be exerted lo consign 
him. Whilst he was busied in these melancholy thoughts — 
now pondering on the best means to secure his acquittal, hia 
escape, or his safety, and asain rejecting every plan es hope- 
less, which presented itself to his imagination, the doM' 
opened, and a young man entered the room, whose feature* 
bore a strong resemblance to those of John Lyon, hut the 
character of the countenance had more of boldness, had a 
quicker glance of the eye, and more energy of expression. 
There was, too, a tincture of sarcasm which shewed itself in 
the play of the mouth, and an undelined something in the 
whole countenance, calculated to raise fear in a timid mind. 

"You are here, then, at last," said the young man; "I 
have anxiously expected you ; but are you alone — quite alone ! 
Have you tailed? I had hoped you would have brought " 

" Do not speak of that now," replied John Lyon ; " I have 
other and more important business." 

" Other business you may have, uncle," said the young 
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man, "bat more important you cuinot have. But you look 
strangely moved, and there ia much disorder about you. 
Your mantle is rent, and your cheek is bloody: wbat has 
happened!" 

"Murder!" answered John Lyon, and he struck his hand 
upon his forehead with the most hurried actton m be uttered 
the word. 

" Thank God for it, " said the nephew; "then there is a 
hope that we must begin to act as well as to threaten; but 
tell me what murder 7 Whose blood has been the hansel of 
your BteeW Oh, may it soon run in such a deluge through 
this miserable ciW, that our canals may need uo other 
element but the liie-blood that has issued irom the carcases 
that float up ' 
good haad?" 

" No one, Peter du Boia," said his uncle. 
" No one! Did you not speak but now of bloodshed?" 
'*I did," answered John Lyon; "and my life is at this 
moment in the utmost peril of the law ; you must conceal me 
as well as you possibly can, till I can either find a means of 

escape or some way to setlte this matter; I " 

" Escape !" exclaimed Peter du Bois, " Escape ! you leave 
MM, uncle, and at such a time! at such a crisis! no, never; it 
would be the ruin of our plans. Philip Von Artaveld is not 
^et won over to join the enterprise, and if you fail us before it 
IS ripe, all goes to ruin. No, I would nilber throw open my 
gates to give you up to the law, than shelter you only till you 
could abandon oi " 



" Tou are hot and rash, nephew," mid John Lyon. " Hear 
I tell my tale, and then judge for me; you shall ^ow all." 
Peter du Bois betrayed considerable mipatience, but the 



request was obviously too reasonable to bear denial; .. 
listened, therefore, with much efibrt, till John Lyon had 
completed the narration of the events of the evening, and 
their fatal teimination in the death of Peter Matthew. When 
he bad concluded, his nephew seemed greatly vexed and 
embarrassed, but did not expTess one sympathising feeling; 
for the pTelent danger which threatened his uncle from such 
an offence to the law. Du Bois paced the room impatiently, 
and at length threw himself into a chair, when he spoke m 
such a manner that it would be difficult to say if his discourse 
was principally addressed to hil uncle or to himself. 

"This IS, indeed, most unfortunate," said Peter. "At a 
time when we needed the most active stir, you dare not shew 
your head abroad. PUlip Von Artaveld must be won; and 
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that old fool, too, that Sir Simon, we wanted him, for he has 
gold — Btores of lust^ ingots. I would we could melt his &t 
sides into broad pieces — and he is a prisoner? Gold we 
must have; we are not yet ripe for action; and to move 
before all our engines are ready, would but break our 
machinery piecemeal, for wont of combination ; their powers 
act not alone, each is the adjunct to the other. What can be 
doue? We muat delay our measures yet." 

Here Peter du Boia paused, stood with his head reclined, 
and his hand pressed upon his forehead, and then starting in 
a moment, as if at once awakened from hjs reverie by a shock 
of electric force, he suddenly exclaimed, " I have it, 1 have itj 
this veiy fray of yours, though it delay our purpose in the 
onset, shell yet but strengthen our cause — it shall oelp to stir 
up the sluggish citizens. Hear me, uncle; you must be free,. 
you must be safe, happen what may; for the pilots will not 
rise without their old Deacon to head them. And as for this 
Sir Simon, this golden calf, who has just wisdom enough to 
know that his warship lies in the value of his metal, let him 
rest in the Earl's prisons, if he he there ; not an efibrt must be 
made, not a thing attempted to relesae him. I will make At> 
detention a firebrand to light up the embers of wrath in those 
formal old citizens of Ghent, by beating it into their brains, 
that to detain one of their burgomasters in prison is a breach 
of their franchises, since no magistrale can be committed hut 
by the warrant of his fellows. They will be apt enough to stir 
at this; they shall go so far, that they shall quarrel with the 
Earl, and so for their own safety join with us, frxim the very 
fear of what they have already done. But for jou, uncle, I 
repeat it, you must be free — safe, too, by the Earl's pardon; 
this will Ml him into securily, he will have no suspicion ; for 
all depends upon our £ist measures, that they may find the 
Eart aaprepared. You and Lewis de Male were good friends 
once; you must be so again." 

"It is impossible," said John Lyon; " you know too well 
the cause that first estranged me from the Earl's afiections. 
And Gilbert Matthew hut seized an opportunity, so favourable 
to his purposes, to work the ruin that nas fallen upon me," 

"I know it all," replied Peter; and you would repair that 
ruin fhim the fragments of the great wreck of the Earl's 
tyrannic government — it shall be so, but we must lull him into 
security ; and the very cause which bred that estrangement in 
his regard to yon, must now, in some measure at least, restore 

"What mean you,"- laid Johii Lyon, with considerable 
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agitation; "it cannot be. You know my mind ; to what then 
do you point?" 

"To your daughter," answered Du Boia, calmly. 

" My daughter!" excltumed John Lyon, as his eye flashed 
with an angry glance upon hia nephew. " My daughter' 
feme stands fair and unpolluted as her ■ *--■ — 



and it shall never suffer dishonour for m 

" It shall not, uncle, whilst I wear a sword," replied Peter; 
" but yet, methints, in a cause lilie ours, some temporizing, 
Mime expediency, were no dishonour." 

" Hear me, nephew," said John Lyon, in a firm and autho^ 
ritative tone. " No man in Ghent has been so deeply injured 
by the Earl as I have, I am awom to revenge my own wrongs ; 
I am devoted to the public cause. To restore our violated 
rights, our broken franchises, I will peril my life, all I have, to 
aid you; but my child shall not share the general ruin, if ruin 
should foil upon us." 

"You cannot save her, whether it does or not," replied 
Peter; "think you if our plots are discovered, if our enterprise 
f^ls, that when our heads blacken in the sun, whilst they 
stand to feed the birds of the air, perched on these old city 
walls; thinkest thou that any man would then dare to step 
forward to protect thy pretty Anna, the daughter of a rebel, 
from the power of the Earl f her safety rests with our success. ' ' 

"It does, indeed," said John Lyon, mournfully. "What 
is it you would have me do7 Yet speak not of my daughter; 
I cannot again place her within the gaze of a prince, whose 
lawless passion may be fatal to her." 

"You were not always thus prudent, uncle," said Peter, 
with a sarcastic smile: "there was a time when the love of 
Lewis de Male, the meny, widowed Earl of Flanders, seemed 
no such fatal passion in your eyes, when it chose for its object 
the daughter of Lewis's favourite, a simple burgher of Ghent: 
my pretty cousin Anna was then aUowed to amuse the leisure 

John Lyon received this sarcastic speech of his nephew 
with a look of stem resentment. " Whst," he exclaimed, " to 
me! is it to meyonspeak thusiusotently? But you are safe, 
for I am in your power, and thus you abuse it. Hear me, then, 
and learn more than I have yet imparted to you or any one. 
To crush at once this bold suspicion of my honour, I will tell 
you more than you have dared even to think. I knew of the 
Earl's suit to my daughter: 1 encouraged it: I gave it growth 
and opportunity ; but not, as you wmild insinuate, to make 
her the wanton of a prince. The Earl would have married 
Anna, but " 
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"Oh, would that he had maiTied her," exclaimed Pet«r du 
Boig; " all Flanders would have openly murmured, and per- 
haps rebelled. France would have shaken off her di^^aced 
vassal Earl, and the rule of Ghent, bag ere thia, haiT been 
modelled after our own will. But how came the Earl to lose 
the honour of becoming son-in-law to the Deacon of his 
Pilots!" 

Again John Lyon frowned resentfully at the sarcastic inso- 
lence of his nephew, as he rephed, " ITie Countess of Artoia, 
his despotic mother, who lules the Earl as if he were still 
fettered by his leading-string, she discovered the affair, and I 
suspect by the means of Gilbert Matthew. She acted her 
usual part, ruled the prince by her authority, and made her 
bctions threaten him with a, breach with France, and declared 
she would disinherit him as her heir in Artoia if he persisted- 
ThuB was he wrought upon to change his purpose, and from 
an honourable, he became a lawless suitor to my daughter- 
Induced, therefore, by my own feelings to preserve her inno- 
cence, and urged by the entreaties of my child, I withdrew 
her from the court, and have since kept her almost a prisoner 
within my own house in Ghent. ' Anna never loved the Earl, 
even when I hoped to place a coronet upon her brows ; but 
fear for my life prevented her rejecting his suit, whilst it was 
honourable." 

"And fear for your life must now make her obtain your 
pardon from the Earl : ihe must solicit him," said Du Bois ; 
" and this will give you present safety, and afford us time for 
action. Send ^yourdaughteron the instant." 

"No," replied John Lyon, "I have solemnly sworn to 
redress my own wrongs by the fall of Lewis de Male, to 
revenge the afihmt he cast upon my honour, in his lawlest 
pursmt of my child; and I will neither owe my lifb to his 
aern, nor shall Anna do an act dis^aceful to us both." 

" If such are your resolves," sud Du Bois, "then hear mine. 
I will not shelter you, to bring upon us all the iiiry of Gilbert 
Matthew's vengeance, till we are ready to meet it; norwilll I 
tamelyyieldmyownneck to the headsman or to the hangman; 
I will make one desperate effort. In our present circumstances 
it is most likely to fad ; hut at least we shall ^e bravely, sword 
in hand; and when we are gone, Anna is left unprotected to 
the mercy of the gay Earl, who will spare a pretty wench, 
though the daughter of a rebel, for the sake of her blue eyes 
and lily cheeks." 

Du Bois fbllowed up this speech with the most artful argu- 
ments, to induce his uncle to allow Anna to solicit the Eari for 
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I conntenfuice Lewis's 
in, whilst hii nephew thus addressed 
him, paced the roMn ]n a state of the greatest agitation, till, 
overpowered b; argiunenis he could neither And resolution 
noF courage to resut, he complied with the proposal, and 
wrote the letter before mentioned to summon his daughter's 
attendance, which Peter du Bois forwarded immediately by 
-oae tit his own people. 

The reader is alreadj aware that, upon receiving the letter, 
Anna hastened to obey her father's comiaands. She followed 
the measengei with a palpitating heart, her anxious mind 
tortured by a thousand vague apprehendons for her father's 
safety, yet without knowing what she had to fear; for John 
Lyon had never, even indirectly, communicated to hia daughter 
the desperate schemes in which he had for some time bees 
engaged, and with men as desperate. StiU Anna was not 
ignorant of the enmity which subsisted between her father 
and the Matthews, and that the loss of his lucrative station, 
as deacon of the pilots, had been brought about by their 
intrigues. She had also remarked her father's silent and 
abstracted manner when with herself, his trequent absence 
from home at extraordinary hours, sometimes during half the 
night; that his nephew Peter du Bois was often cloaeted with 
him ; and that now and then some strange and ruffian-lootJng 
fellow came and went as a messenger between (hem. Anna 
had once or twice ventured to notice these circumstances to 
h^ father ; but the severe manner in which he chid her for 
observiog in him what be would gladly conceal — -the mystery 
of his character — had etiectually silenced all farther inquiries. 
It may well be supposed that her mind now reverted to 
these fbmgs, and (hat she could not help connecting them 
widi the present summons she had received, and an alarm 
for her parent's safety. But, obedient to his directions, she 
forbore to make any mquiry of her guide, who conducted her 
by many windings and by-streets in silence, with the utmost 
caution, to the house of Peter du Bois ; of which, in addition 
to what has been already said, it may be noticed, that it was 
an ancient and soUtary mansion, which had for many years 
stood neglected aod empty for want of repair, but which 
Peter, since the commencement of his desperate plana, had 
thought proper to occupy, for the purpose of canying on his 
schemes as remote s^ he possibly could from pubuc observa- 
tion. The house, too, aftocded many chances of security in 
esse of a pursuit, since there was in it more than one secret 
passage and chamber; for it had been built at a time when 
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Flanders was disturbed by civil strife, and vaa thus con- 
structed for the security of personal property. 

When Anna followed the guide into the inner court, and 
beard the falling of the heavy iron bars to secure the door after 
their entrance, an involuntaj^ shudder came over her whole 
frame j she could not help thinking that the door had been closed 
upon her with an evil portent, and that she was now within 
the vortex of some dreadful current, whose force she should 
be unable to resist. Her fears, perhaps, were not the less, 
because they bad no defined cause; for her imagination, at all 
times vivid, raised up at this moment a thousand terrible 
images to connect Ihem with her own or her father's fate. 

On being conducted to the chamber before noticed, Anna 
gave a faint shriek as she entered, for the first object that 
met her view was her father, sitting in a chair by the table; 
the lamp stood on it, the light streamed full upon his face, 
and shewed it pale, haggard, and marked wi^ blood, bis 
dress soiled and disordered, and his mantle, that had been 
rent in the fray, hanging tattered upon his shoulders, whilst 
Peter du Bois looked flushed with angry passions, which 
seemed to have been excited by the vehemence of bis discourse. 

Anna, pale, trembling, and almost sinking with apprehen- 
sion, rushed towards John Lyon, and exclaimed, "Holy 
Virgin! what has happened? Oh! are you hurt, my father? 
my dear father!" Unable to add another word, she burst 
into tears, and sunk nearly lifeless into hia arms. It was some 
time before Anna was sufficiently composed to know that her 
father was really not materially hurt, and that the blood upon 
his cheek was solely occasioned by the skin having been torn 

Peter du Bois resolved to strike whilst the iron was hot : he 

witnessed the tender feelings, and the agitation of Anna; he 

saw this was the proper moment to work upon her mind, and 

to induce her to consent to solicit the Earl for her father's 

life when she bad recently been so eeriously alarmed for its 

tvation, Peter therefore conjured his cousin to compose 

If, and to hear the tale he had to tell, as her father's 

', his very life, would depend upon herself. Annaneeded 

:her motive to overcome her feelings, yet so great was 

Station, that she could only beg Peter to speak out, and 

mg him she was composed, promised attention; but her 

:heek and her trembling hands, as she fixed her anxious 

upon the speaker, seemed to contradict the lirst assertion. 

XT du Bois then related the whole circumstance of the 

lith the Matthews, and its fatal consequence, and added. 
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that as there could be no doubt Sir Simon de B^te was taken 
and secured, the Matthews wnuld never rest till John Lyon 
should be also a prisoner; and that she must herself be aware 
nothing short of his life would satiBfy the malice and the ven- 
geance of Gilbert. 

Anna, whose aenae was aa lively as her imagination, needed 
to hear no more. In a moment she saw all the real danger 
wbich threatened her father, and guessed in what manner 
she was to be employed to avert it. Shocked and overcome 
by the dreadful prospect of her father's death, or her own 
ruin, in the agony of her feelings she clasped her hands to- 

f ether with fearful energy, looked up, and exclaimed, "Oh, 
esven save and protect me from tbis most dreadful trial! — 
yet my father, my poor father ! " 

At this instant the door of the chamber burst open, and the 
domestic who acted as porter rushed in and ha'^lily said, 
"Save yourselves; do what you can for shelter; the city watch 
and a strong guard are without ihe gates; they demand to 
search the house for John Lyon, who is accused of murder, 
and supposed to have taken shelter here." 

The confusion and dialress of all present at the moment, 
upon hearing this intelligence, may be readily conceived. 
Anna started up, and clasping Peter du Bois by the arm, she 
said, distractedly, "Oh, save him! save him! Is there no 
way to save him? I will do all you wish — I will do any 
thing, only save ray father!" 

" 1 can, 1 will save him," replied Du Bois; "follow me on 
the instant, but as you value your father's life, be silent. I 
muat take you where you will find aome things that [nay sur- 
prise and shock a woman. Beware then. Utter but one word, 
one cry, and your father's body, ere to-morrow morning, will 
hang upon the provost's tree, to feed the ravens. Follow in 
silence— not a moment ia to be lost. Here, fellow," he added, 
turning to the domestic, "take up the lamp, and lead the way; 
vou know what to do. John Lyon, support your daughter; 
let ber draw her mantle about her head; we must to the 
council-chamber.' ' 

" Must mv daughter go there ? " said John. " I will follow 
you. Let her abide here: the ofiicers of justice will not 
harm her." 

"What!" eKclaimcd Du Boia, "leave her to ruin ua all! 
No; if they find the young bird, they will know well enough 
the old one lies near the buslv, Happen what may, she must 
descend with ua. Have no fears, my pretty cousin, only be 
silent. Your father's life, your own, is at stake^ for I muat 
e2 
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take you where there are those whose poignarda follow the 
slightest cause of suspicion. And mark me, whatever ;ou 
may see or hear, it must find its grave in your bosom: re- 
member your father's life. ""' - 

"Say no more, aay no more," cried Anna, eageriy: "I 
will follow as patient as the victim to the altar, only save him ; 
but oh, let ua hasten, I heard a noise; surely they strike upon 
the patea." 

"They do indeed," smd Du Bois; "hasten, or we are lost." 
So saying, he speedily led the way down a, flight of dark stone 
Blurs into a lower and ruinous apartment. Partly filled with 
billets of wood, straw, and empty casks, it seemed as if this 
place was only used as a receptacle for rubbish. 

"Be quick," said Peter to the servant; "remove that pile 
of wood, and fail not to replace it the moment we have 
descended; then leave open the door of this chamber, that 
there may be no appearance of concealment; and do you 
hasten back, and conduct the officers into every place in the 
house and garden. If they ask fur me, say I am not yet 
returned frtiin Bruges. So, now descend; give me the lamp. 
Your hand, my cousin ; I will lead you down." 

Whilst Peter had been speaking, the servant bad removed 
the wood, and raised a trap-door it had concealed; this door 
opened upon what now appeared a dark pit or gulf below; 
but when Du Bois held up the lamp as be descended a few 
steps, the trembling Anna saw that they had a flight of. wind- 
ing stairs yet to descend. She gave her hand to Peter, and 
summoning all her fortitude to her ^d, followed in silence. 
John Lyon remained a moment behind them, and closed the 
trap-door al^r him ; Anna remarked thisf and thought it was 
a proof he must be familiar with its secret spring. She heard 
the servant replace the wood upon it above, and then bis re- 
tiring footste])a died away in silence. 

" Stalpert is a churl," said Du Bois, softly, " but he is tried, 
cunning, and faithfiil; he will manage well enough with the 
officers ; yet follow me, we are ncMiy descended." Anna 
again gave him her hand, for she had quitted her hold for a 
moment to look back at her father. Du Bois at length led 
her through a narrow patisage, which was terminated by a 
door. Here Peter stopt a moment; be raised the lamp, so as 
to let its light fall upon the countenance of Anna. 

"You are very pale, my pretty cousin," he said, looking 
Btedfastly upon her; " draw your mantle closer; now, now is 
your moment of trial; take your father's arm; enter by 
yonder door when I shall hid you ; but remember that a word 
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THC WHITE HOODS. 53 

of fear — but one word of diatnut, doubt, or even of curiosity, 
may coat yon life. Stay liere fof a fev minutes ; 1 must go 

in first to prepare ' 

" No, Dii Boia," Mid John Lyon, " let her not enter that 
chamber. I will go with you ; let us leave my clkild bere." 

" I dare not do it," replied Peter; " should it be known 
that I brought any one so near them, and conceal it too, that 
person would not he sufieted to leave this place alive ; she 
mutt pasB in with you, but I will prepare them, never fear.'^ 
So saying, Du Boia gave the lamp to hia uncle, passed on 
to the extremity of the pawoge, and opened the door; he 
entered, and instantly closed it. Anna heard a confiised 
murmur of voice* Irom within the chamber ; but after Peter's 
entrance the murmur decreased, and at length there was a 
total silence. John-Lyon, during this interval, aeemed wholly 
abstracted { he looked upon hia daughter with a countenance 
in which a calm, fixed, and serious purpose appeared depicted, 
but be spoke not. At length liia nephew returned, and made 
a sign to them with his hand, to follow him into the adjoin- 
ing chamber. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DuBiHo the late scene, Anna felt convinced that her father 
waa engaged in silme mysterious, and, she feared, dreadful 
enterprise, of which she had hitherto been kept in ignorance. 
She now thought that it might he quite as dangerous to him, 
perhaps, as the consequences of the late liay, which had in- 
volved him in a charge of murder. She summoned, there- 
fore, all her resolution to her aid. Her own innocence gave 
her arane degree of courage ; and, conscious that a deaire to 
gave her father, if possible, from the perils that aurrounded 
him, must be an acceptable motive in the eye of heaven, she 
det«rmined to obaerve whatever might pass, to obey the in- 
junctions laid upon her, neither to betray fear nor curiosity, 
and hoped, by so doing, to obtain a more complete knowledge 
of these dark proceedings, with the view that she might ulti- 
mately prove of service to her parent. 

It was fortunate for Anna that she had posaessed this 
interval of time, whicl^ bv a few minutes' refiecdon, enabled 
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her to form these resolutions before she fallowed Peter dn 
Bots into the chamber of midnight council ; otherwise her 
courage might have forsaken her, in the feelings of astonish- 
ment and dismay that filled her whole heart, upon the flrst 
view of the inmates of the chamber. 

The apartment she now entered was a low vaulted room, 
built entirely of atone, with walla of massive thickness; the 
door was of iron, with bars and chains to secure it, for the 
place had once been used to conceal both persons and trea- 
sure, during the dangers of a civil war. A long oak table 
stood in the midst, surrounded by a bench and some old 
chairs. From the centre of the groined arch of the ceiling 
hung an iron lamp, which flamed high, and threw a red glare 
upon every thing around, 

When Peter du Bois entered with John Lyon and his 
daughter, the most profound silence reigned amongst the 
inmates of this subterranean chamber, for no one dared speak 
whilst the officers of justice were known to be searching the 
house above, lest the least sound should betray this place of 
refiige and security. Anna east a hurried and terrified glance 
around, and as if overpowered by the fearful objects that met 
her eyes, she closed them for a moment, and sunk her head 
upon the arm of her father. Indeed such a group, and so 
assembled, had never before presented itself to a young 
woman, whose early life had been passed in rural retirement, 
and latterly within the precincts of a court, and in the midst 
of an opulent city. 

At the head of the oak table, there sat a man whose 
aspect was stamped with the image of his mind; he looked 
fit for rapine or for murder. A meagre figure, dressed in 
black, sat next to him, whose bones seemed starting through 
a dry and shriveled skin, the living representative of poverty 
and famine. Others there were of bold, hardy, and ferocious 
countenances. Two or three, even in this abyss of conceal- 
ment, sat muffled in cloaks, as if fearful of the glance of their 
very companions. Some, by the wretched and negligent state 
of their apparel, looked beggared in fortune; but all were 
armed with more than one weapon, which, since the late 
alarm, communicated by Du Bois, many had unsheathed, as 
if prepared for defence. Upon the table lay several papers; 
and amongst the party was seen a monk, who, it appeared, 
by the inkhom and pens that stood before him, acted the 
part of secretary to the council. 

" Good heaven ! " thought Anna, as she once more raised 
her head, and stole another fearful glance arouod her, " Can 



my father be the auociate of wretches like these T a monk 
too ! Oh, can religion mingle itself with men who look like 

In the stem and ruffian aspect of each man assembled 
round the table, a deep and attentive anxiety was depicted — 
no one spoke — no one moved ; their very respiration seemed 
as much as possible subdued ; but silence added yet a ereater 
horror to the scene, since it lefl but leisure for the imagination 
to fill up the void, with that voice which is never stroneer 
than when it speaks to the mind in moments of fear. John 
Lyon and hia daughter still kept their station by the door, 
and Peter du Bois was near them, now looking upon the 
assembly, and now at Anna, with a mixture of doubt and 
spprehension. Anna thought he might fear that she had for- 
gotten hia injunctions, and in order to re-assure him, she stood 
as erect and firm as her trembling frame would allow her. 

This profound silence continued for more than balf-an-hour, 
during which, even in this dark recess, the sounds and noise 
of persons passing above, as in tumult, could be distinctly 
hewd. At length they gradually died away, and all aeain 
was stillness, yet no one spoke : all was hushed and calm ; 
but lo the terrified imagination of Anna, it seemed only 
like that deep, dead stillness, which sometimes precedes the 
coming storm, and is at length broken by the low and distant 
thunder, gathering force as it rolls nearer and nearer, till it 
bursts at once with all its accumulated fury. And so was it 
nowj for no sooner had a shrill whistle irom above met the 
ears of the assembly below (as the signal Irom the trusty 
Stalpert that the olRcen had departed, and all teas lafi), than 
instantly they burst out into tumultuous exclamations of anger 
and resentment against Peter du Boia. 

" How is this?' said the ruffian who occupied the head of 
the table ; " is this your accursed policy, to bring a woman 
'o carry all our heads to the provost-marshal by 
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her tongue 1 You have betrayed us, Du B 



Peter advanced to speak, when John Lyon, i 
peculiarly authoritative, stept forward, and thus addressed the 
assembly; " No, my fiienda, Du Bois has not betrayed you ; 
nor are you in any danger from the presence of this simple 
maiden. Du Boia, 1 conclude, has told you all of my penl ; 
I was pursued. Had tlie officers of justice found my daughter, 
the child of your persecuted leader, in this hoase, be sure of 
it, the discovery of you all would have followed as the certain 
consequence ; to satisfy their own suspicion, that I lurked 
near her, they would have left a strong guard in this place. 
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There was no way but to bring ber to tbis cbaraber. To ssre 
you, and not to betray you, ahe is here ; and now the ngnal is 
given, she ghall retire, and intrude no longer." 

" The fienda of hell shall hold her first," exclaimed the 
man who had before apoken, " ere ahe goes from this place ti> 
t«ll what she has seen in it. No, no, John Lyon, we will 
ttust you, but no prating wench, though she be your daughter." 

" Fiienda," repKed John Lyon, willing to conciliate the 
murmuring assembly, "friend3,I wiU answer formydanghter'a 
silence with my own life. I aolenuily pledge you my word, 
that she knows nothing of your councils, nor of mine ; take 
heed, then, that you do not betray them yourselres— let the 
maiden pass." 

" She aball not pass," said the ruffian : " by all the saints 
of heaven, or devils in hell, I swear she shall not go hence to 
betray us. You have brought her here, and here she shall 
remain, till we are in action and secure." 

" No, no, she shall not pass," eiclaimed a young man of 
the council ; " we will have no woman to spoil our work, with 
a curious eye and a busy tongue ; you pass not out, younc' 
mistress, except through my dagger's point." And with 
these words be placed himself between Anna and the door, 
and so violently seized her bv the arm, that her mantle fell 
back in tbe struggle, and exhibited her pale, af&ighted, but 
beautiful countenance, to the assembly. " She is a fair 
wench, this daughter of thine, John," continued the youne 
man, who had pUced himself as guard over the door; " and 
if she is to be a prisoner in this chamber, I will even take the 
ward of her myself," 

" Wretch!" exclaimed John Lyon, as lie suddenly removed 
Anna from her detainer's grasp, " unhand my child,^ — she '" 

no mate fftr you; and either g' ' " - • I'l -- 

renounce you and your cause fi 
own head.*' 

The young man, to whom this speech was addressed, 
answered it hy a scomfiil laugh, " Wby, what canst than do, 
John Lyon? ' he said ; " desert us if thou wilt, ay, go raise 
the town, and yell of treason and traitors in the very *ttra of 
Lewis himself-— he will but grant thee a precedency in hang- 
ing, if we but thrust tbee out of these doors. I say it, and I 
swear it, thy girl is as pretty a wench as ever man need hava 
to console him in such a dungeon as this cursed damp vault ; 
■he shall abide in it, and in my keeping." 

At these words, John Lyon lost his temper, and endea- 
voured to assail with violence the insolent conspirator; be 
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was prevented b^ the interference of Peter du Boia. The 
oonfiidon now became general; Anna faintly implored for 

E'ty and mercy, and promuedBilence; Dii Bois tried to pacify 
9 uncle ; all spoke, and no one hslened, till the aged wretch, 
vho looked like the image of Death just started from the 
grave, arose from his leat, stretched forth his bony hand, and 
exclaimed, in a voice vhoae shrill tones startled the ear upon 
which they grated, " Hear me! hear me! " The assembly 
looked towards hiro. "Hear me!" repeated the living spectre. 
" Let John Lyon give in a thousand pieces of gold ; let him 
add to it that circle of pearls that binds the maiden's locks, 
and what golden trinkets may be about her ; make her swear 
upon the cross, the most blesBed cross, to be secret, and let 
her go hence. Gold, pearls, and oaths made on sacred things, 
are of more security than her father's promises; and we shall 
be rid of the charge of keeping and maint^ing a damsel, 
vrho looks too frightened to tell tales." 

"Oh, take all I have," said Anna; "take, take the pearls, 
the gold, anything, so you but let me go." 

"Open the door," exclaimed John Lyon; "give us passage, 
or by the living God I swear, that the first man who opposes, 
shall taste the temper of this steel;" he drew forth a dagger 
as he spoke: "my daughter shall give nothing; my word is 

Ele^ea for her silence; who dares doubt it? do you, Arnold 
• Clerc, or you, La Nuitee?" 

The conspirators looked for a moment at each other, as if 
overawed by the authoritative tone and manner of their leader. 
John Lyon now stood near the door, supporting his almost faint- 
ing child upon one arm, and holding in the other his brandished 
dagger : no one had a mind te be the lirst person to try its 
temper; and John was known to he of a determined purpose. 
There was a momentary silence. The monk now advanced 
— "John Lyon," he said, "hearme; I would apeak with you 
and yonder maiden apart from the rest ; my holy calling may 



command some respect." 

"Thy holy calling ! " said the young man, Amou] le Clerc, 



a load fiery enough, if they follow thee. But m 
priests caballing together; so, master secretary of the cowl 
and petticoat, stand back, and let all the assembly hear what 
you nave to say." 

The monk darted an angry glance upon Amou! le Clerc, 
but did not reply to him, "I know something of this maiden," 
he said; I have oflen seen her at the mass; she is devout and 
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fervent in her preyeTS; I know how to secure her Biletiee; 
there shall be no need of threats. Here, damBel," he cod- 
liniied, turning to Anna, "awesr upcin this cross (and your 
own father's me be the bond of your fidelity), swear, that 
what you have this night seen or heard within this i^hamber, 
shall never pass your lips to mortal creature; swear by the 
Blessed Virgin; kiss the cross." 

"Swear! swear!" repeated Du Bois eagerly to Anna, in a 
low voice; "swear a dozen oaths if necessary, and we are 
safe, at the price of a little breath." 

Anna involuntarily shuddered at the idea, that the woa 
thus to become sworn to keep secret the meetings of such a 
band of lawless ruffians; but overcome with fear, and scarcely 



capable of utterance, she cast a timid look upon her father — 
that look sufficed. "Yes," she thought, "if I am free, I may 
yet save him;" and eagerly kissing the cross that was extended 
to her, she repeated almost unconsciously the oath enjoined 
her by the monk, word for word, as he dictated. 

John Lyon and his daughter were then allowed to withdraw. 
Peter du Bois conducted them hack to the chamber, bade 
Stalpert make such preparations as be could to accommodate 
them for the night, and hastened back to the council, which, 
he said, he must agiun attend ere they broke up, and that he 
would make John Lyon's final peace with the assembly. 

Ko sooner was he gone than Anna threw herself before ber 
father's feet, clasped his knees and sobbed aloud, and then 
raising her eyes towards him, with outstretched hands, she 
conjured him, in the tenderest and most emphatic manner, to 
quit the dangerous, the dreadful society of those profligate 
and wretched men. 

"Anna," said ber father, "I cannot speak of them to yoli: 
remember your oath. They are not what you think them. 
Although not fitting for the company of women, they are- 
noble spirits, who would wager life for hberty and honour." 

" Ratber say for rapine and plunder," replied Anna. "Oh, 
my father, can honour dwell with men who would, even but 
now, turn upon (what I shudder to think you called younelf) 
theu- leader. Of what worth can liberty be to those who 
would use it but to curse and brawl amongst themselves! Oh, 
my father, I would peril my life if it could aid you. Let us 
leave all we have — let us fly together from this miserable city. 
I can work for you; nay, I am not too proud, I could heg for 
yon, so we were innocent. These hands shall labour for your 
daily bread, so you were safe in soul and body. Leave, 
then, this f^al place; we will fly, this instant; let me, let me 



•' You can, you shall save me," wud John Lyon, who 
appeared greatly moved by his daughter's affectionate and 
impasaioned addreaa. "But flight would be madness; the 
veDgeance of Gilbert Matthew will leave no place of safety 
for me; I should be discovered, imprisoned, and led to 
death. For this night, perhaps, I am secure, by the olHcers 
bavins already searched the house; but beyond tliis night, 
ao he^i me heaven, 1 have no hope for one hour's saiety, 

"Whet! my father," exclaimed Anna; "speak, oh speak! 
do not torture me with this suspense." 

John advanced towards his daughter, took her hand, end 
essayed to speak, but suddenly casting it from him, he paced 
the room in considerable agitation, whilst his downcast locks 
had in them an eiipreBaicn of shame; he felt ebeshed, even 
before his own child, at the thoughts of what he was about to 
propose to her. At length he made an elTort to overcome 
these last struggles of better feeling, and with a look of 
despair strongly unprinted upon every feature, he asked Anna 
"if she would do one act to save him from death?" 

"One act!" said Anna, "oh, a thousand! name it, but 
name it, and if it be only et the peril of my life — you gave 
me life, and it shall be spent to save you. 1 fear nothing. 
From God I received my spirit, end to him I will commit 
it" 

"My child," replied John Lyon, "there is but one way, 
and that I cannot name to you; you will think it dishonour, 

yet it will not be such — not actual dishonour — only In 

fine, the Earl of Flanders might by your means consent — that 
is, at your solicitation, he might be induced to grant me a 
free pardon, if- " 

"If I would yield to his lawless pursuit," added Anna. 
"No, my fether; I can die with you, but never, never will I 
do an act that may save your body &om peril to lose your 
immortal soul. You shall not give your child to guilt," 

"I will not^-i mean it not," eagerly answered John Lyon; 
" it is only this, Anna, I would ask of you, that you would 
solicit the Earl for me — that you would not vehemently reject 
bis professions of affection — in short, that you would patiently 
listen to what Lewis may urge in behalf of his suit ; for, I fear, 
on no other terms would he grant the pardon." 

"What!" stud Anna, "you would have me temporise! 
appear to encourage a disgraceful passion, which my very 
soul ebhors. Oh, my father, is it not written in the Book of 
Life, that roan shall do no ill that good may come of it! How 
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then can I practise auch deceit? How can I hc4d out ho^s 
that I may become infamous, without the danger of fallmg 
into the very snare my own guile would Bpread for another. 
No— this I cannot do. But I will seek the Earl— I will 
boldly throw myself at his feet. For your sake, I would 
humble myself to the duat before hiui. I will hee his mercy 
for my father, and promise him the prayers, the bTessing of a 
poor girl, aa the only honest guerdon she can give in return 
for a&ther'B life." 

"lltat would be useless," said John Lyon. " I know the 
Earl; you shall not solicit him only to meet a denial. Fare- 
well, Anna — all is over — it is needless to seek further conceal- 
ment. Farewell for ever. When you shall hear the castle 
bell toll Ihe death-note for your father's execution, you may 
be sorry — you may lament, perhaps, that you had wanted 
hut a little patience to hear a tale every court gallant repeats 
to a fair maid, and no harm done. It is but m. Farewell." 

"Stay, stay. Oh, whither do you go, my father?" cried 
Anna, distractedly. 

"To yield myself to justice," replied John. "This, per- 
haps, may save me trom the wheel; an axe is a sharp, but a 
less painful death." 

"Stay — do not go," exclaimed Anna; "the wheel! the 
axe! Oh, go not — go not; " and her voice sounded loud and 
shrill from the agony she felt, aa she rushed forward and hung 
upon her father's mantle. "No," she continued, "I will not 
spill your blood, I will not be the murderer of my father. I 
will do all you wish — yes, 1 will kneel to the Earl, and bid 
him kill me — in pity kill me. I will hear all his love, aad 

John Lyon folded his daughter in his arms, whilst a tear of 
parental aifection bedewed nis cheek; and ao contradictory 
are the feelings and tlie wishes of the human mind, that at 
this moment he almost repented the arts, and the terrific 
arguments, he had used to wring from her a compliance to 
adopt measures for his safety, which her own ingenuous 
character abhorred. 

The voice of nature spoke loudly within his bosom, hut that 
bosom waa too cold, too selfish, to yield implicitly to its 
dictates. John had succeeded in his efforts to work on the 
mind of Anna, and he now endeavoured to console himself 
and (o quiet his own conscience with the hope that no ultimate 
ruin would fall upon his daughter. " For, after all," thought 
he, "it is but to amuse the Earl with a few hopes for the 
present — my life will be preserved till we are ripe for action, 
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and then irill I take such a revenge on Lewis de Mde, that 
he shall no longer rule in Ghent or Flanders — but hia life — 
I will endeavour to spare hie life when that hour comes, if he 
now grants mine." 

Such were the reflections of John Lyon, as he alawly paced 
the room, for Anno, exhausted by the late scenes she had 
witnessed, end distracted with the contest of violent and con- 
flicting feelings, had sunk into a ch^r, where she sat like a 
statue of monumental aorrow^ — bo still, bo mute, so aiotionlees 
was her whole aspect and demeanour. The contest teat past 
— she had resolved to comply, and a deep feeling of melan- 
choly, which accompanied the settled purpose of her mind, 
had now succeeded to the violence of her former emotions. 

Peter du Bois at length returned, and Anna, who could not 
bear to converse upon the purpose ehe was the next day to 
put in practice, was glad to retire to a chamber in the hope to 
obtain some rest. She took leave of her father and of her 
cousin for the night, received the blessing of the former, and, 
retiring, leit them to their secret councils. 



CHAPTER VIL 

When Anna retired to the chamber that had been allotted to 
her in the house of Peter du Bois, she threw herself upon her 
knees, and fervently prayed to heaven to grant her that sup- 
port and protection so necessary for her in this most painfiil 
time of trouble and distress. ITie fervour of devotion, whilst 
it animated her trust in Providence, and elevated her feelings 
beyond the anjdeties of this world, gave her courage to under- 
take, and patience to endure, the difflculties wiui which her 
situation was surrounded. She arose trom her devotions in a 
calmer and a firmer frame of mind than she had yet experi- 
enced since the events of the dav; and before she retired to 
her bed, she determined to consider in what manner it would 
be most advisable to execute her plan of soliciting from the 
Earl of Flanders a pardon fur her fatlier. 

She knew well how vehemently Lewis de Male had ex- 
pressed his aflection for her, that, but for state reasons, he 
would have married her; and when this became incompatible 
with the prince, he had still pressed his suit as the lover. 
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She also knew that her father's having discountenanced these 
lawless addresses was the primary cause of the ruin that had 
fallcD upon htm, and that Gilbert Matthew had only seized 
upon a favourable opportunity tp complete the work. Gilbert 
was the determined enemy both of her father and of hetseWj 
since he, too, was a rejected suitor; and she had cause to 
believe (hat he had so far poisoned the mind of the haughty 
Countess of Artols, as to make her think that Anna fostered 
the passion of the Countess's eon Lewis, in the hope to use 
the mfluence love might give her over his feelings, and 
induce him to many her. This was a suspicion fabe as it 
was painful. Anna, therefore, was aware that however inno- 
centlv she might now renew a connexion with the Earl, 
merely to solicit her father's pardon, that ducli an act on faer 
part would be liable to the most cruel misconstruction, should 
It become known lo the Countess of Artois, and that Gilbert 
would rejoice in such an opportunity to blacken her fame and 
to work her ruin. 

The Earl of Flanders, she endeavoured to persuade herself 
was the persoti she had the least to fear m the court, for 
although a prince, who, like most princes of his time, indulged 
in the profligacy of unlawful pleasures, yet she knew there 
was in his character a considerable share of chivalrous feeling. 
So that, notwithstanding he had attempted every means to 
seduce her, he had always eicpressed an ardent desire to 
achieve his purpose by gaining an interest in her affections, 
rather than by any exertion of his power; for scarcely would 
Lewis have valued Anna as his mistress, unless he felt catt~ 
vinced love had induced her to submit to the degradation of 
being such. Sdll she was certain the Earl deeply resented 
her father's interference in this unhappy business; and she 
could neither flatter nor deceive her own mind with the 
evpectatioD that Lewis would grant a pardon on any consi- 
deration, unless he was allowed to hope for some ultimate 
success in her affections. 

These were melancholy and terrible reilections, for she now 
remembered that she had heard that the Karl was become 
more profligate in his manners, and it was evident, by all that 
had happened, that no lingering feeling of pity for herself had 
checked Lewis's desire to injure her father. What, then, 
could she expect? — And to hold out hopes that the time might 
come, however distant, when she would be induced to sanction 
the prince's dishonourable passion, was an act of deception 
against which her whole soul revolted. 

Yet her father's life, his very life, was at stake; and Anna, 
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too, hoped that should she succeed in obtaining this pardon, 
she might be able to withdraw him from an intercourse with 
those wretches, in whose association she was convinced there 
must be danger, guilt, and ruin. This last thought operated 
strongly upon her mind, and she resolved, cost what it would 
to her own feelings, that she would attempt all to save him 
from such a vortes of wickedness; for, however ignorant 
Anna might he of the world, she had both seen and heard 
enough this night to he convinced the desperate men thus 
assembled could be only concerned in some evil plans against 
their country, and its esisting government. 

Her mind, distracted by these reflections, prevented her 
desire to seek, immediate repose, and walking towards the 
window of her apartment, she threw open the casement, in 
the hope to revive her sinking spirits. It was now past 
midoight. The moon rode high in the heavens, keeping on 
her tranquil course amidst thousands of glittering iires; and 
the milky wav shone like a veil of brightest silver upon the 
deep blue ether. All was hushed and still, and the lofty 
^ires of the churches and convents in Ghent looked, as they 
were illumined hy the radiant light that streamed upon them, 
like marble of the whitest hue. 

Anna (whose mind was finely sensible to the poetic and 
religious feelings which a view of nature is so capable of 
inspiring) felt at this moment all their effects; her heart 



responded to the harmony without, for it v 
guilty act, no base passions, had in her brt 
nvely sensibility towards God and his created works, which is 



o often destroyed in the bosom where worldly and degene- 
rate feelings rule- 
Anna cast her eyes towards the heavens, and thought upon 
Hiu whose word had formed them out of nothing : "let there 
be light, and it was so," sidd Anna. "O merci&l, great. 



and benign Creator of Good, how wonderflil are thy works ! 
inscrutable thy ways! It is thou, and only thou. ' 
t guide man in saJety; and when he ti 



paths, and forsakes thine, his road is as doubtful and dan- 

Serous as the path of the wanderer whilst he strays in the 
esert, when those fires, which Thy word has created and 
sustained, are shrouded in clouds and in total darkness. To 
thy guidance, then, will I submit myself in all things. I will 
mean no ill, act no ill; I wiU trust in thee, and thy light shall 
be to me the way and the life ; thy rod and thy staff shall 
sustain me. To adore thee do I now contemplate thy works; 
and not as too many erring mortals do, who only took upon 
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those bright atars to read with preBumptioD their own fiiturc 
course, as if thou wouldst pennit the creatures of thy will to 
reveal to man the destiny which thou liast said he shall nevet' 
find by Bearching out ; and thou wilt render to him the future 
for good or evil, as his own acts deserve." 

Anna retired from the window, closed the cttsement, and 
prepared to take some rest; yet as she slowly took off her 
apparel, and unbraided her tresses, her mind contioLied to 
dwell upon the subject nearest to her heart, and more than 
once did she think upon Ifenir de Csssel. What would be 
his opinion of her? his sunpiciDns, perhaps, of her conduct, 
should he find that she had sought the Earl? These thoughts 
she endeavoured to dismiss as busy intruders, that were hkelj 
to interfere with what she deemed to be her duty. 

Still anxious to serve her father, and yet to preserve as 
much aa possible the native sincerity of her character, an idea 
struck her that she hoped would prove favourable to the vir- 
tuous feelings with which she should solicit her father's pardon, 
"Yes," said Anna, "I will solicit the Earl as he passes into 
the cathedral to attend the mass; that will be a proper time 
to beg a father's life ; for however profligate Lewis may be, the 
sanctity of the place, the office in which he is about to engage, 
they may, they must inspire him with some pure, some holy 
feeungs. He cannot, he would not dare think improperly of 
me at such a moment, nor can his own guil^ passion obtrude 
itself in such a place. It is at the cathedral, then, I will meet 
bim. Yet I must be cautious; the Countess of Artois often 
accompanies her son to moss, and should she or Gilbert 
Matthew recognise me, it may ruin all. What must I do 

Anna mused for a moment, and stood motitmless, holding a 
long braid of her fair hair in her hand, whilst the total ab- 
straction of her mind had interrupted the occupation of the 
toilet. At length she continued— "Yes, there is one way: 
I will muffle myself in my mantle, and cast a veil about my 
head ; I will mingle with the crowd of mendicants who sur- 
round the church door to receive an alms of the Earl as he 
enters; and when he stretches out liis hand to ^ve me an 
alms, I will then put into it a p^ier that shall move him to 
grant my father's life. Hence, then, every feeling of pride! 
let me pass for a beggar! If that lowly guise can secure my 
honour, I would rather be an actual beggar alt my life, than 
live without virtue, could I be seated on a throne. And to 
preserve a Other's life, and Henry's good opinion," she added, 
almost unconsciously, " no appearance can be too humble or 
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too mevi. It shall be so; I will write tbe paper before Ireit. 
There are always materials in this chamber, for Du Boil 
occupiet it when I am not here; and then I will endeaTour to 

Anna again threw on a part of the apparel which she had 
taken oiF, sat down, and prepared for her taaL She wrote 
elowlj, for, though well educated for her time, she waa little 
accustomed to the art of composition, so that at the beat she 
VBB but an indifferent writer. She now indited two or three 
papers, which she succesaively tore up, and at len^h she 
resolved to write as she felt " For nature," thought Anna, 
"after all, is tlie best advocate, and one needs not to be a 
great clerk to know what one feels, or to express it." Having 
come to this determination, she wrote a short petition to the 
Eari, in which she asserted, with truth, that her father had 
not mtenlionaUy occasioned the death of Gilbert Matthew's 
kinsman. She begeed the Elarl, therefore, to grant him a 
free pardon, with tulthe energy ^iel piety could dictate, and 
with all the eloquence of Christian feeling. 

Satisfied in some degree with her own plans and intentions, 
Anna retired to her bed, and, notwithstanding the anxious 
state of her mind, exhausted by the hurry and troubles of the 
day, soon found those tranquil slumhers which are the pecu- 
liar blessing of health and innocence — " that peace which 
pasaeth all understanding, and which the world can neither 
give nor take away." 



CHAPTER Vlll, 



When Anna arose the next morning, she prepared with a 
beating heart to put her plan in execution; and having only 
ccHnmunicated it in part to her father, lest he should oppose 
a project, of whose success she entertained the most flattering 
hope, she bade him farewell, concealed her person as well as 
^e was able, by drawing her mantle of black silk close about 
her, threw a white veil over her head, and set out on her way 
to St Bavon, in order that she might place herself at the 
door of the cathedral, to be near the Earl as he passed in to 
the mass. It would be needless to say with how much anxiety 
on the put of Anna, with how man; hopes and fears, tlia 
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interval (between her talcing her station at the door and the 
arrival of the Eatl) waa filled up. 

At length she heard the sounds of minstrelsjr • and the 
movement of the crowd, which the public attendance of Lewis 
at the masB never failed to collect, assured lier that he was 
actually coming towards the church. Anna now drew as 
near as possible t« the space which waa kept free by his at- 
tendants for his entrance, and enerted all her efforts to avoid 
being forced back by several of the mendicants, who were 
eager to catch the eye of the Earl, in order to solicit an alms. 
Some of these people were real objects of charity, and others 
only used poverty as an excuse for idleness and vice. The 
most bold and importunate held in their hands a small brass 
box, with a slit in the lid, in order to drop into it whatever 
eleemosynary donadons they might receive. And their usual 
method, of calling upon the charity of a passeneer, was by 
shaking and rattling their boxes as he passed along, some- 
times accompanying the action with a blessing, or a demand 
on his purse ; or at others, without a hint being given, save 
by the action itself^a practice still in use amongst several of 
the Flemish mendicants even of the present time. 

The music drew nearer and nearer; and the minstrels that 
preceded the Earl, with many of his household, passed directly 
into the cathedral, where the former continued playing their 
sprightly lurs, although within the walls of the sacred edifice 
itself. 

The Eail approached; and Anna was grieved to observe 
that his mother, Margaret, Countess of Artois, was leaning 
upon his arm, and on the same side of the pathway where she 
had taken her station. Gilbert Matthew too, she remarked, 
followed in the rear; and near him walked a person who wore 
a hood, and not the chaperon, so put on as to shade the face 
from observation. Who this man was, she could not see; but 
the proximity of his station to Gilbert in the procession, in- 
duced her to believe he must be one of hie seven brothers; for 
the family of the Matthews kept much together, when in 
public or in private. Sir Roger d'Auterme, the high bailifT 
of Ghent, was also in the retinue, with his nephew, Oliver, 
and John de Faucille. 

Whilst Anna cast her eyes upon the Earl, as he slowly 
advanced, a flattering hope stole into her bosom that she 
should succeed in the object of her petition, for the counte- 
nance of the Lord Lewis of Flanders might be said always to 
possess an expreswon calculated to inspire hope in asuppliant, 
since the dignity of the prince was blended with sn air of 
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kindness and affability. Perhaps too, Anna's anxious hopes 
to find him aU she wished, assisted the favourable view in 
which he now appeared to her. 

His step was unaffected, though slow and majestic, and he 
returned the greetings of the crowd with manly courtesy; 
whilst bis tall and noble figure (attired in asuit of blue velvet, 
embroidered with gM, decorated with jewels, and surmounted 
by a rich mantle, lined with ermine) attracted the admiration 
of all beholders. 

The Countess leaned upon the arm of her son; bet features 
were of the same handsome contour, and, from their regularity, 
retained some claims to beauty; yet there was a repelling, a 
haughty character, in her aspect, that destroyed the favour- 
able effect the courtesy of her manners would otherwise have 
produced. She condesceuded to return the respectful greet- 
ings of the people, but in doing so the expression of her coun- 
tenance shewed slie felt it to be a condescension, and neither 
the sieht of age, poverty, sickness, nor innocence, could un- 
bend her brow, or create one kindly look of sympathy or 
feeling. Her alms she bestowed as b thing she did not value 
herseS", nor heeded the benefit they might afibrd to others. 
She coldly scattered them around her, Indiscriminately, from 
the almonier that hung suspended from her girdle, as children 
would throw away a handful of pebbles, about which they eared 
nothing. Her full and intelligent eyes glanced everywhere 
around, but fi»:ed nowhere with any expression of interest. 
Her attire was magnificent; it shone with jewels and em- 
broidery; her hanging sleeves fell almost to the ground, whilst 
the train of the crimson velvet mantle was supported by a 
young page. Her forehead, smooth and white, was bound 
by a circle or coronet of jewels, placed above a coverchief of 
the finest silver tissue- 
As the Earl advanced along the space that was cleared for 
him by the chamberlains and marshals, he every now and 
then stopt, as it were, a moment, whilst, with more grace and 
good-nature than was exhibited by his mother, he dispensed 
an alms to some aged or suffering mendicant, a custom usual 
with princes when they passed on to attend the public mass. 

"He is drawing near, thought Anna; "oh if 1 could but 
catch his eye! I will cry largesse— and then I will slip the 
paper into hia hand as he gives me an alma. But he sees me 
not; oh that I could but catch his eye ! I will venture to step 
beyond the line; if it is but a little, he must see me." 

She did so; and the quick glance of the Earl was instantly 
Birested, and turned upon her aLane. Her dress, althougq 



plain, and even homely, was not that of a mendicant; and not- 
vithatanding her mantle wrapped close about her, and the veil 
that covered her face, there was a grace in the figure of Anna, 
which, like that found in those models of beauty, the statues of 
antiquity, shewed ilself, however covered it might he with 
drapery. The arm too, whicti she extended (as she held the 
paper, ready to be presented, in her hand), was finely turned, 
and delicately white. These observations in a moment attracted 
an eye like that of Lewis de Male, critically nice in beauty. 
His curiosity was excited; there was something altogether 
extraordinary in the circumstance. 

"This," said the Earl, as he turned and addressed Gilbert 
Matthew, who waa now near him, "this ia the strangest, and 
I will warrant the fairest beggar that ever yet asked an alms. 
She may, too, be the moat unfortunate of all mendicants, 
perhaps a distreBSed gentlewoman ; I will give her gold," 

"Or, perhaps," replied Gilbert, "she may be some artfiil 
wanton, who displays ber white hand, and a decent mantle, 
to excite curiosity, and a new kind of sympathy, since rags, 
the proper habiliments of alms-takers, are now too common 
to raise much pity." 

" Be she what she may," said the Earl, " she shall not ex- 
tend that pret^ arm to me in vain; nay, I wilt speak to her." 
As Lewis advanced a few paces to do 30, the gold piece of 
coin, designed for Anna, glittered in his hand, and at the 
very moment he was about to speak to her, an aged woman, 
of a wretched and haggard countenance (in which an ex- 
pression of frenzy seemed to contend with that of malice for 
pre-eminence), who was habited with nothing remarkable, 
save a lekite hood about ber head, rushed before Anna, and 
rudely thrust her back, as she exolwmed aloud to Lewis de 
Male, "To me, to me — the gold to me, not to yon mufHed 
trickster!" 

Anna alarmed, shrunk hack in the crowd, and the Earl, 
incensed and disappointed at tlie probability of loBiog sight of 
her in the press, pushed back the hag with some violence, as 
he exclaimed — "Hence, thou cursed white hood! how darest 
thou to interfere." 

"Curse not the white hood, curse it not, proud Earl," re- 
plied the aged woman, with the utmost audacity; "take heed, 
Lewis, take heed — no man, be he prince or beggar, shall ban 
me unrequited; hark thee, thy curse shall fall upon thyself; 
and mark my words," she continued, as she stretched forth 
her dry and shriveled arm, bent it, and pointed with her 
finger to her head; "the white hood thou hast this day cursed 
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shall cover thine own head with coafumoD. Remember it b 
I who say it — fareweU." 

"My son," said the Countess of Artois to the Eail, in a 
low and agitated voice, "my son, give her the gold. It is 
Unula; give her gold." 

"Give her gold!" replied the Earl; "the wretched old 
crone — I will give her nothing but the cucking-stool or the 
stocks; her tricks prevail not with me." 

"Stop her then," cried a young man of Lewis's train; 
*' stop her; she has publicly insulted our prince." 

"She is some madwoman," observed Gilbert Matthew. 
" Better let her pass; she ia not worth notice." 

"It is Ursula," again repeated the Countess of Artois. 
" I would, my son, that you had given her the gold; her 
curves never fall in vain — she is most powerful — she is a 



"Say rather a cheat, mother," replied the Earl. "She 
seems one of those bold beggars, who would make the donor of 
an alms loosen his purse atrines by exciting terror. Notwith- 
standing the edict, Ghent still harbours many such hags and 
nitches. A curse upon her tongue, she has aflVightedaway 
that poor girl. I would have relieved her but for the old 
white hood's brawling, and now I do not eee her in the crowd. 
Did you mark which way ahe went, Gilbert?" 

"No, my lord," answered the new deacon of the pilots; 
" I only saw her shrink back when the old woman thrust 
herself before you: the girl seemed frightened, and perhaps 
is gone." 

" It is most likely," answered the Earl. " Let us forward 
to the mass." 

Whilst this brief conversation passed, the woman with the 
white hood had retired sulkily from the press. As she went 
on, no one dared to stop her. Indeed, all made way for her, 
as they would for a being whose will no one cared to noss, 
since, in fact, she was looked upon by the multitude as 
a creature possessed of powers and knowledge more than 
human. Anna also had retired; for when ahe heard the hag 
denounce her as a ' muJHtd trkkater,' she felt so alarmed lest 
8 discovery ahould be the consequence, that abandoning her 
purpose of presenting the letter to the Earl at the church 
door, she immediately shrunk hack, and endeavoured to make 
her way through the crowd; but her escape could not be so 
easily accomplished as that of Ursula, since no one feared 
Anna, therefore no one made way for her; and in struggling 
to flree herself from the press, her veil caught, and was pulled 
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off her head. She regained it ai speedily as posaible, and 
replaced it, but not till many eyes had thus obtained an 
opportunity of eaziiig on her, and of calling up a crimson ■ 
flood into her cheeks. 

After this accident, Anna felt still more eager to escape; 
she again struggled to pass the crowd, and just as she was on 
ihe point of succeediiig, lome one came softly behind her, laid 
a hand gently upon her shoulder, and whiepered in her ear, 
"Take no notice of me — do not look round for the world, but 
go into the cathedral— pass to the Lady Chapel — stay there 
till I come. 1 will help you." The astonishment of Anna 
was only equalled bv her agitation, for she knew too well the 
slightest accents of the voice of Henry de Cassel, to be deceived 
in thinking tbesie words had been uttered by him. 

Anna's spirits were now so much weakened by a succession 
of alarms, that the least thing filled her with nervous appre- 
hension, even Henry's sudden presence made her tremble, yet 
she obeyed him, end forbore to look back; but she could not 
help fancying, by the movement of the crowd about her, 
that they made way for him readily enough, although they 
had not stirred an inch to accommodate nerself. She now 
waited a short time, almost without moving from the spot 
where Henry had thus mysteriously addressed ner. At length, 
perceiving the mob dispersing in all direcliDns, she ventured 
to steal into the cathedral, by a side door of one of the usles, 
and made her way into the Lady Chapel. 

The Lady Chapel was a small lateral building dedicated U> 
the Virgin Mary, and decorated with a profusion of the finrat 
Gothic carvings, paintings, and devices; the altar being 
literally covered with the rich offerings of devotees to hei 
shrine. Anna devoutly kneeled before the image of the Holy 
VirHn, that stood, in sculptured pomp and jewelled splendour, 
within a niche above Che altar, and, after repeating an Ave 
Maria, she sunk upon a cushion, anxiously to await the arrival 
of Henry; but huw he could possibly assist her, or how he 
should even guess his assistance could be wanting, seemed to 
her inexplicable mysteries. 

She was not, however, long kept in suspense, for Heniy 
soon appeared, and closing the door of the little chapel witn 
some caution as he entered, he ran towards Anna and creeted 
her with the warmest burst of impassioned feehng^mdeed, 
he seemed not to think for what purpose he came thither, and 
to forget all in the remembrance that he was near her. 

Anna, at length Rxed her eyes imploringly upon him, and 
conjured him to lose no time in affording her the promised 



assistance; "for, I suppose," added she, "^u must know 
something of what now presses so much on my mind, else 
how could you have offered to aid me?" 

" I tiAve heard much, indeed, Anna," replied Henry, "since 
I «aw you last night; for on my return to the hotel of the 
Moon, I there leamt the fatal effects uf the fray with the 
Alatthewa, and that youc father's hfe was in the utmost peril. 
I knew you to-day, in spite of your mantle and veil; for, 
remember Anno, how often you have worn thut simple dress 
in th'i woods of St. Omer. I observed, too, a paper in your 
hand: no eye was so Rxed upon you as mine, since no heart 
was BO much interested for you. To me it appeared evident 
you wished to present that paper to the Earl of Flanders. I 
could easily then guess upon what anxious subject you would 
solicit him, when I knew that justice was arrayed against 
jour father's life." 

" And where, then, were you?" inquired Anna. " I saw 
you not. But, Holy Virgin! how changed, Henry, is your 
attire! Are you, too, of the court?" 

"I have been there to-day," replied Henry, "and followed 
in my lord's train to the cathedral. But come, let us speak 
of your business, that is more important — ^and I dare not stay. 
Tell me, would you wish to solicit the Earl for your father's 
pardon — to tree him from the consequences of this charge of 
murder?" 

" It is the first wish of my soiU to obtain his pardon," said 
Anna; "hut I waa disappointed in my plan; and should the 
Countess of Artois or Gilbert Matthew discover me within the 
palace, before I could see the Earl, they would ruin my chance 
of success, and drive me thence with scorn." 

" Tliey shall do neither," answered Henry. "lean and 
will serve you. You shall see the Earl in safety to yourself. 
But," he added, with considerable emotion, "but I know too 
well the Earl's former disgraceful passion for you, not to fear 
this interview. O Anna! your virtue I can trust, but not 
your experience. You know nothing of the arts of men when 
they abandon principle forprofligacy. You — -young, innocent, 
and beautiful, trusting others, as you are yourself worthy to 
be tiusted — I tremble when 1 think into what dangers, what 
deceptions, nay, what temptations, you may fall. Lewis de ' 
Mole is vehement in all hu feelings; I fear the sight of you 
will awake his slumbering passion; but 1 conjure you, let not 
even your father's safety induce you to listen to his vows of 

" I will not," said Anna, " I will not encourage them." 
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"You mtiat not hear them," replied Henrj'; "for Bhould 
you but listen to his protestation a, he may hope hereafter to 
win you on his own tenns ; and should he do bo, be sure of it, 
ruin and miaery must overwhelm both you and me. The 
vengeance of Lewis would he fearful, us his power is ahsotut«. 
Take no token Bn>m Mm, promise him nothing, or at least 
nothing hut gratitude, in requital for your father's life. Re- 
member my words. May God prosper youl " 

Anna was so overcame by the subject of this address, which 
kept pace with her own fears, that she could only faintly 
answer, "she would be prudenti" for the scene of the pre- 
vious night (that had so acted upon her feelings as to deter- 
mine her at all events to obtain her father's pardon, in the 
hope to win him from his associates) she was sworn to keep 

Henry then drew a ring from his tinger, and placed it 
upon one of hers, and directed her to proceed to the Earl's 
palace of Andrighien as soon as the mass should be over. 
" Go," said he, " to the garden entrance towards the south; 
the warder of that entrance is well known to me, indeed he is 
in some measure indebted to me. Shew him that ring, he 
will know it for mine, and bid him conduct you where you 
may obtain a private audience of the Earl. Go thither one 
hour after the mass; do simply what I tell you, but hold no 
discourse with tlie warder. Shew him but the ring; and in 
the mean time I will endeavour to apprise him of your coming, 
and instruct him what to do. Farewell, my beloved Anna! 
I must leave you. Remember my counsel — one hour after 
mass. Adieu f I shall see you again when you least expect 

Anna promised to observe all his directions, bade him fare- 
well, and resumed her Btation in the Lady Chapel, thtnkine 
it better to continue there till the mass was over, as she should 
be less observed in her way to Andrighien, when the crowd 
had entirely dispersed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Wbeh Ae great bell of St. B&vmi struck the hour that via to 
be the aga^ ot Anna's departure for the palace of Andrig-hien, 
■he atarted from her seat, and once more addressing a prayer 
to the Virgin, to prosper her enterprise, she quitted the Lady 
Chapel, and set out upon her way, avoiding as much aa pos- 
sible the most public streets in her passage through Ghent, 
and at length passed the city gates without meeting any in- 
terruption. 

The new andbeauti&l palace of Andrighien, which Lewis 
de Male had erected at an immense cost, stood about one mile 
distant from the walls of Ghent, in the midstof a fertile, though 
flat country, and surrounded by delightful pleasure grounds- 
aud gardens. It was here the Earl had chiefly resided since 
the death of his wife, and it was here that he was frequently 
visited by his jnother the Countess of Artois, whose superior 
abilities for state matters and state intrigues, induced her to 
keep a wary eye upon her less politic son, over whom she still 
retained a power and an authority Levis had vainly endea- 
voured to shake off; for the wisdom of her counsels, and the 
decision of her conduct, had realty been of the utmost service 
to him in moments of emergency. His mother was also 
Countess of Artoia in her own right, with the privilege to 
bestow that county upon whamsoerer she pleased at her death. 
* She had considerable influence at the court of France, and 
could command the Duke of Burgundy in almost any matter 
connected with her son's interest or her own, since, by her 
means, the Duke had espoused the only child of Levris de Male 
fay his deceased Countess, a girl hut fourteen years of age. 

The Earl himself had been married, for reasons of slate 
policy, when very young, so that he had become a widower, 
and hu only child a wife, when he was but thirty-six vears old. 

Anna implicitiy obeyed the direciions of Henry de Cassel, 
and hent her steps towards the south entrance of the palace 
garden, where a tower which flanked a part of the boundary 
walls was inhabited by the warder of whom Henry had made 
mention. Anna, upon shewing him the ring, obtained instant 
admittance, and requested him, as she had been directed, to 
afford her the means of a private interview with the Earl. 
Whilst she made this request she blushed, ashamed to express, 
even to a domestic, her desire for an interview liable to the 
moat cruel misconstruction. 
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Yet at the sight of the ring, the warder addressed her vrith 
the most marked respect, and saying that the Earl usually 
walked in the garden about noon, if she would place herself 
in a little Gothic pleaaure-^houae which stood near the tower, 
he doubted not she would have an opportunity of seeing him 
alone, Lewis de Male, who, it may be right to apprise the 
reader, was both a patron and a lover of learning, generally 
passed an hour or two there each day ; for he made it hlB 
private study. 

"But," said Anna, in a hesitating manner, "may not the 
Countess come with him, or Gilbert Matthew? or " 

"No," replied the warder, "not this morning, for neither 
the Countess nor Gilbert are yet returned from the city, and 
T saw my lord in the garden but now, alone, atl^r parting 
with his kinsman, Sir Walter d'Anghien; besides," continued 
the warder, "when the Lord Lewis passes my post, I will tell 
him that a fair lady awaits to see him in the pleasure-house, 
and at such a hearing he will not delay to go to it." 

Anna ag^iii blushed, but forbore to make any farther in- 
quiry, for she remembered the injunctions of Henry, to avoid 
discoursing with the warder; and, beyond what seemed neces- 
sary to be said, the man himself appeared to be as little 
disposed to communicate with her. She followed him, there- 
fore, in silence to the pleasure-house, where the Earl delighted 
to pass his private hours, and where he occasionally cultivated 
talents which, but for his profligate manners, would have 
reflected honour upoQ his country. 

The pleasure -house was admirably adapted as a place for 
study, for it stood sequestered, surrounded by trees, and a 
smau stream ran near it, whose low murmurs were calculated 
to soothe and compose the mind. In the apartment where 
Anna was conducted, she observed several manuscripts, and 
writing materials, with loose parchments and papers, that lay 
scattered upon a table in the centre of the room. 

A blue velvet mantle, lined with ermine, was carelessly 
Iving upon a chair; it seemed hy this circumstance that the 
fiarl had already been in the room, and, most probably, for 
the day was sultry, had cast off the mantle of state in which 
' he appeared at the mass. Anna paused to think in what 
manner she should address him, and as her mind was thus 
engaged, she drew from her bosom the paper she had intended 
topresentthat morning, and re-perused the contents; thinking 
perhaps she bad better give it to the Earl at once, and thus 
spare herself the pain of first breaking the subject to him by 
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WMBt Anna was thus abeorbed in thouglit, holding the 
paper with her eyes fixed upon it, the door opened, and Lewis 
de Male auddenly stood before her. Abtuhed, aUHghted. and 
surprised, Aona lost her presence of mind, and letting fall the 
paper, she clasped her hands together, and cast a wild and 
disordered glance upon<the Earl; still too much agitated to 
speak, ahe sank upon her knees before him, and could only, 
in a supplicatLng manner, look up in his face. 

"Anna! " said Lewia. "Riae, fairest Anna, and tell me, I 
beseech you, what chance has brought hither the daughter of 
John Lyon?" 

"She is here to implore you that she may atillbe a daughter," 
replied Anna, trembling aa she spoke, "and not the orphan 
of a beloved father. Oh, my lord, if ever you hope to enjoy 
peace on earth, or happiness in hearen, read over this paper. ' 
(She took it from the ground and offered it to Lewis.) "I — 
I wrote il, but I am now too much agitated to plead, as I 
would do, my own cause] read, then — read the paper." 

There was such an energy in the manner in which Anna 
urged her request, such an agonised anxiety depicted in her 
countenance, that Lewis could not refiiae her; he took the 
paper from her hand in silence, and immediately read it with 
attention. 

"Is this really so?" said be, "Was John Lyon, then, but 
the mirohirUary agent of this man's deathf I was told 
otherwise." 

"Oh, it was felse! most false! whoever told you so," replied 
Anna. "My fether is innocent You can, my lord— oh, yon 
will — you will save his life." 

"And how, Anna," answered the Earl, "how can I save a 
man who has injured me in the tenderest point; who has 
withdrawn from my court, and secreted &om my view, the 
treasure, the joy, of my life — yourself, Anna?" 

"My lord, said the trembling girl, aa she blushed deeply, 
"do not, I conjure you, blame my fadier. In what he did, it 
was to comply with my request; and oh! forgive me when I 
gay, that, in jiwtice you cannot blame him; he but disobeyed 
your commands as an earthly prince, to observe those of the 
King of Heaven." 

"And what," said the Earl, "what am I now to hope, if I 
grant this pardon?" 

"For the prayers," answered Anna, "of her you will have 
saved from the sorrows of the fatherless — prayers that never 
knock at Heaven's gate in vain — -the gratitude, the heartfelt 
gratitude, of one who will daily bless your name; and as she 
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begs heaven's choicest gifts to fall upon your head, will think 
of her prince as the guardian and the father of hia people." 

"And will return the ohligation," replied Lewis, "by 
shunning the presence of that prince who adores her, even aa 
Bhe wQuld shun the society of the lowest and most worthless 
vassal of his dominions. No, Anua,^our father has deceived 
me once, but he shall never do so more. If my passion is 
hateful to you, you have to thsnk him for its birth. It ntu 
your father who first brought you to me ; it was your father 
who fanned the infant flame with hope; he did so to gratify a 
vain ambition, and now he must suffer, or you must abide its 
consequence." 

"Is there no other way?" said Anna, greatly dislressed. 
Sinking again upon her knees, she caught his hand, and with 
a mixture of boldness and tender feeling in ber manner, spoke 
to bim, not with that distance she would observe to the pnnce. 
but as calling upon the pity of a fellow-creature: "Oh, my 
lord, say not tbue! do not violate the filial piety of a daughter, 
by making a thing so holy the instrument of guilt, lest it fall 
with bitter retribution on your own head; vou are youraelf a 
father; think hut upon that, and nature, who never pleads in 
vab, will speak to your heart, and tell you, that however 
human frailty may err in seeking the good of a child, the 
error ahould be looked upon with mercy. A child, remember, 
that has been cradled in a parent's arms in helpless infancy, 
is dear, dear beyond every thing on earth; and that to save a 
daughter's innocence, a father would brave every peril, even 
to the death." 

"Yourfather has deserved to die," said the Earl, "for he 
has deceived me; yet for your sake, Anna, I would do much; 
I would have done all that man can do for woman's love; I 
wotdd have married you, but for that curse which binds 
princes to wed for state occasions." 

"My lord," replied Anna, modestly, "such a marriage 
would have been beyond my deures or my degree. The circle 
of high-bom honour would be as unseemly upon the brows of 
a poor burgher's daughter, as to call her wife would he beneatb 
the dignity of a prince. All things seek their order and their 
kind. The lion, lord of the forest tliat he ranges, mates not 
with the kid; nor could the eagle stoop from the crested rock, 
or leave to gaze upon the sun, and seek to pair with the 
lowlier tenant of the woods. I could never have been your 
equal, my lord, how then could 1 become your wife? I should 
but have disgraced the mantle of state by my homely bearing." 

"You would have honoured it by your beauty and your 
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worth," replied the Earl; "but that cannot be. Hear mei 
Anoa; as a prince, aa a judge, your fatlier's life ie in my 
absolute power. You are also in my poirer, for did 1 need a 
pretext to detmn you, the law of Ghent would eive it me — I 
could find it, by holding you as the near kindred of a man bo 
charged, and so suspected. But know, I will not stoop to 
force ; it is that heart, that mind, I value in you — it is there I 
would gain an interest, and by your own free will. Without 
your heart tu accompany the gift, yon, Anna, would be of 
little worth to Lewis. ' 

"And of fltilllesa with it," replied Anna, "when that heart 
became corrupted. Ob, do not, my prince, so far debase 
your noble nature, to use the power you hold but as God's 
steward here on earth, to abuse a simple maiden. Here," 
added Anna, and ahe went towards the table, and took up a 
blank paper that lay upon it; "here, my lord, do an act of 
metcy — write but your gracious pardon for my father, and 
every word shall nnd its register in heaven to bless you. 
Nay, 1 can write the pardon, so you will but sign it — put but 
your name to the paper, and he shall live, and I will daily 
breathe that name in mv prayers to listening angels." 

The Earl hesitated^he walked towards the table, and laid 
his hand upon the paper: whilst Anna, exulting in the hopes 
which this action gave her, her cheeks flushed, her hands 
pressed together in all the breathless anxiety of suspended 
expectation, stood mute and motionless. The Earl looked 
upon her, and, struck by the matchless beauty of her coun- 
tenance (now animated by every feeling of her soul, through 
the anxious circumstances of her fate), he could not resist the 
moment of temptation. He ceased, therefore, to make the 
effort, and his better purpose entirely forsook him. 

"No, Anna," he exclaimed, "no, on one condition only 
will 1 grant the pardon. It is, that you will see me — thatvou 
will hear me — that I may hope to gain by my devoted foTe 
some place in your affections. Do tku — give me hut the 
alightest hope, and your father lives. And that you really 
do so, accept some token of my love. Here," added the 
Earl, as he drew a magnificent chain of massive gold (the 
same manufactured by the master of the goldsmiths) from 
his neck, "wear this, my Anna; it was deigned as a gift to a 
dear kinsman. Sir Walter d'Anghien, but no one can be so 
dear to Lewis as yourself. Wear it, and let me hope." 

Anna, who stood like one pursued to the verge of a precipice, 
who fears alike to go forward or to draw back, dreaded to in- 
ceiue the Earl by a violent oppoutiou to hii wishes, and yet 
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she could not so far dissemble as to give het assent to the 

EropoB&l. T« accept the token would be to encourage Lewis's 
opes; she endeavoured, therefore, and in her case it wa« 
a pardonable mihterfiige, to wave the proposal altogether. 
" My lord," she said, " I dare not wear the token : think how 
fatal to me might be the consequence, should the Countess of 
Artois view your gift upon my neck. She would know again 
a thing so precious, and that it must have come from you." 

Even the Earl appeared for a moment embarrassed by this 
objection, for he really feared hie mother: "She need not 
know it," replied he; "you may aay the chain was the gift of 
the old rich Baroness, who loved you so well, and quitted our 
court to end her days as a nun." 

"No, my lord," replied .4nna, "I cannot so dissimulate; 
snd, beUeve me, truth will more adorn my mind than Ibe Anest 
chain of gold could my person, when it must he suspended 
by falsehood round my neck. I cannot take the token ; for if 
I did, the world would know it to be yours." 

"Nay, hut you shall," said the Earl; "I will fear no mother, 
either for you or for myself 1 will act freely, in spite of the 
Countess of Artois. Mark me, Anna, 1 will not now ul^ 
you to speak all I could wish to hear. Only he silent, and I 
will fancy your very silence as favourable to my hopes. Wear 
that token, and as long as it hangs about your neck. 1 will 
continue to hope for the future; it shall be the sign of a com- 
pact between us; and I will grant the pardon." 

"No, my lord, no," eagerly cried Anna, "I cannot; I will 
not even silently assent to my own shame; never will 1 do so; 
keep your gift, and leave me innocent." 

"Ay, andfatherless," replied the artful Lewis. "Adieu, 
Anna! our conference is ended. The provost-marshal is 
already in possession of the warrant to BUthorise your father's 
death the moment be is taken. Gilbert Matthew procured it 
last night, ere search was made for him." 

The Earl turned to depart. Anna rushed between him 
and the door, and seizing him by his vest, as her countenance 
changed to aahy whiteness, she exclaimed, in a voice of agony, 
" Stay! yet stay! grant me the pardon, and I will wear the 
token." Lewis eagerly assisted her lo rise, pressed her in his 
embrace, and threw the chain of gold about her neck, "But 
oh!" she added, as she looked upon il, "how gladly would I 
exchange these golden links, for chains of iron, in the deepest 

dungeon, so I might save my father, and yet " 

•'Peace, Anna, peace," cried the Earl, "do not make me 
once more revoke my mercy ; remember our compact ; ay, it 
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ia a compact. Here," he coDtinued, as he hastily wrote the 
paper, "here ia your father's pardon: but remenii>er! once 
remove that chun from your neck by your own act, refuse to 
see me, or to give me hope, and look to heaven as your only 
father; for 1 swear, by all that 1 believe on earth, by all that 
I roay hope or dread hereafter, from that moment he shall 
die; I leave you now to think upon it. Farewell." 

The Earl departed, exulting in his success of having en- 
caged Anna to wear a chain of gold, as a love-token about 
her neck; for Lewis, notwithstanding hie superior talents and 
sense, believed in a superstition common to his country and 
hie time, which considered, that so long as such a token should 
be worn with the consent of the wearer, it would act as a spell 
or charm to bind the beloved object to the river of the plei%e. 

Anna carefully deposited the pardon within her bosom, and 
hastened to depart from the pWaure-house. As she quitted 
the little pathway, which wound amidst the trees that sur- 
rounded this sequestered spot, she heard a rustUng amongst 
their leaves, and turning a hasty glance in that direction, she 
espied, in part, the (ieure of a man, who seemed to be lurking 
near. Alarmed at Uie circumstance, and wishing to avoid 
observation, she now quickened her pace, hastened towards 
the tower by which she had entered, and departed with all 
speed, and once more found herself safe in the road to Ghent. 

And now that her object was achieved, now that she no 
longer felt apprehension for her father's life, the difficulties of 
her own situation, the involuntary, and yet acquiescing, part 
she had taken in the Earl's proposal, weighed heavily upon 
her mind. The tumult of suspended expectation and fluc- 
tuating hope had subsided, but it was succeeded by a deep 
and melancholy presage of coming evil; and the horrible scene 
she had witnessed on the previous night, a scene she was 
sworn to conceal, awakened amirelienstons that made her 
think, the pardon she now carried to her father, misht soon, 
perhaps, be revoked, or prove of little essential benefit to him. 

These reflections rapidly succeeded each other, as she bent 
her steps toward Ghent; and at length, af1:er many efforts, 
she brought her mind to the pious resolution, to endeavour to 
banish for a time all fears upon her own account; if possible, 
to for);et herself, in the enbrts she determined to make to 
withdraw her father from his desperate associates. 

Anna entered within the city gates without interruption, 
and eager to convey to John Lyon the good news of her sue 
cessful mission, she determined now to take the direct way, 
and not to lengthen her walk drcutously for the purposes of 
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concealment. She torned down a handsome street, tfaerefore, 
near tbe walla of tlie city, vrhere a few houses, bebnging to 
some of the wealthy merchants, or more opulent burghers of 
Ghent, had small enclosed gardens in front of them. 

But scarcely had she entered the street, when her ears were 
assailed with loud and tumultuous shouts, end she soon per- 
ceived that a large body of men were passing up this vety 
street in the order of a procession, accompanied oy a multitude, 
or rather mob, composed of the lower order of the people, and 
all the idle boys of the place- Greatly alarmed, and Fearing 
lest any unfortunate accident might occasion her loss of the 
pardon (notwithstanding it was secured within her bosom), 
she hesitated a moment what to do. She could not hope to 
make her way through such a crowd, and she saw plainly it 
was not a religious procession. If she retreated, she might 
be forced along with the advancing multitude — she might be 
insulted. What to do, she knew not; and for a moment stood | 
still, irresolute how to act. 

tn this emergency, she heard a citizen, who was looking on, ' 



the Earl Sir Simon de BSte; for Lewis has secured in his 
prison of Ecclo one of the burgomasters of Ghent, an act 
which even his authority cannot TawMly accomplish, without 
a warrant from the city magistrates to commit their fellow 
officer. It is a breach of their franchises that may cost the 
Eail a world of trouble, if be does not give Sir Simon liberty 
upon their demand." 

This at onceexpluned to Anna the nature of the procession, 
and accounted for tbe tumultuous manner of the mob, which 
now advanced nearer and nearer, till Anna found herself 
almost surrounded by the crowd, and forced against the gate 
of one of those sm^ gardens in front of the houses before 
noticed. Her fears made her bold, and she no longer hesi- 
tated to pass within the gate to seek temporary shelter; and, 
indeed, she needed it, for her mantle, which she had carefully 
wrapped about her on leaving the palace, had been so violently 
pulled beck by the sudden rush of the people, that the clasp 
gave way and was broken, and the dress she wore beneath, 
with tbe splendid chain of gold upon her neck, could not but 
be visible to all. 

She retreated, therefore, into the little garden, and ob- 
serving a lady standing in that part of it nearest to the house, 
as if looking on to witness the bustle in the street, Anna had 
no doubt this lady wm the mittren of the faouae, and imme- 
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diately aJvutced towardB her, to ask a temporarj shelter, and 
to explain the cause of her intnulon- 

Thelady ehe addressed wag a young woman of extraordinar j 
beauty. Her figure was of the middhng stature, and finely 
formed. Her eyes and hair were of a dark colour, the former 
brilliant and expressive. Her complexion, though brown, 
■waa exquisitely clear and transparent; and her mouth, of the 
liveliest carnation, might have rivalled in grace and symmetry 
that of the finest antique statue. Her air was so noble, and 
her dress so rich, that had Anna seen her at Andrighien, she 
would hate taken the fair stranger for a woman of the highest 
birth. Yet the fashion of her attire was not such as Anna 
would herself have adopted ; it was something too gay, too 
liberal, in displaying the person of the wearer, which, beauttjii] 
as it was, might have found a more attractive grace, had 
modesty cast a veil over charms thus exposed, that aeemed to 
proclaim a consciousness of their beauty, hut an indelicacy as 
to their effect. 

Whilat the stranger looked at Anna with such fixed atten- 
tion as made the bashful girl tremble, a shade of anger seemed 
to steal over her dark and beautiful brow. When she spoke, 
which she did fluently and well, her accent proclaimed her to 
be a foreigner. She leplied, to Anna's excuse for her intru- 
sion, with a shght assurance that she was welcome U> remain 
where ahe was till the crowd had pasBed ; and she added, with 
a sarcastic sneer, that curled her lip as she spoke, " You may 
also adjust your mantle before you depart; for I suppose 
you would not willingly walk through the public streets tricked 
out wiih such a chain as that about your neck, that every one 
may know you have assumed the golden shackles of a prince, 
to grace a bui^her's daughter." 

Anna, surprised, shocked, and embarrassed by this speech, 
neither knew how to reply to it, nor what to think. Sha 
stood, with a countenance alternately changing from red to 
white, absolutely mute with astonishment She bad but that 
instant returned from Andrighien — no person had followed 
her — no one had been present when the Earl threw the chain 
about her neck, and no one could possibly even have seen 
it upon her, till her mantle was almost torn from her as she 
entered the gate. 

Anna was not superstitious; that is, not for the age in which 
she lived, when superstition was a part of religious faith. A 
belief, however, in the agency of familiar sjjirits, in charms 
and spells, with a dark and presumptuous inquiry into futurity, 
which was likewise characteristic of the age, were thing* 
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wholly disregarded by Anna. She did not, therefore, suppose 
the stranger was indebted to any such means far her extraor- 
dinary knonled^ of the circumatancea connected vith the 
chain, and felt but the more alarmed by this want of credulity ; 
as any other maiden in Ghent but herself would have set it 
down to the score of witchcraft. 

Anna was too innocent to frame falsehoods, and ecen in 
excuses was but awkward. She knew not how to answer, but 
still she felt the stranger had no right to inquire into her 
affairs. She, therefore, said-nothing in reply, but hastily re- 
adjusted her mantle, with an air of confusion and embarraa- 
ment. Still the stranger seemed to iix her thoughts upon the 

"I know it well," said she; "it is of no common workman- 
ship. But I will not inquire. I have no right to aak it of 
you. But come, I will faaten jour mantle — your hand trembles 
so, you can scarcely do it yourself. Stay a little — there, 
closer, draw it closer, to hide those golden links. Why, ay, 
maiden, that will do; and now they are as much concealed 
from sight, beneath thy garment, as one day will be the sorrow, 
the deep pangs of remorse, within thy boaom, which now is 
thus adorned. Take heed — the gifts of princes to young 
m^ds are but like the nets of the fowler, surely set and baited, 
that tempt poor birds to come within them, but they never 
depart thence till their plumage is rilled, and their life is 
gone." The stranger paused a moment, and looking sternly 
upon Anna, added, in an angry tone, "So may it be with 
you; for why should I wish it otherwise; and yon will not 
escape if Lewis de Male spreads the snare. So now begone — . 
the crowd is dispersed — leave my presence; you have tarried 
here too long already." 

There was such a tone of displeasure, such an air of com- 
mand in the stranger, when she pronounced these last words, 
that Anna, not knowing what to think, and greatly alarmed, 
needed no other intimation to be gone. She bowed her bead 
to the ungentle lady, and walking away as fast as her agitated 
limbs would bear her, regained the street, and in a short time 
she had the happiness of clasping her father's neck, as she 
sobbed with joy, and gave the pardon into his handa. 
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CHAPTER X. 

We mu8t nov leave Anna to rejoice, as she did sincerely, in 
having procured the pardon for her father, and lo make her 
repeated, but fruitless, attempts to withdraw him from his 
dangeroua associates, whilst we say aamething about the lady 
Id whose garden ahe had taken a temporary shelter, and from 
whose presence she was so ungraciously dismissed. 
' The reader will probalily recollect the affair concerning a 
gold chain, mentioned in the second chapter of this narrative, 
and that the chain had been made by Sir Simon de BSte, at 
the express command of the Earl of IHandera, but sold, from 
mistake, during the absence of the little goldsmith, ia Philip 
Von Artaveld, who presented it to hia Italian mistress, the 
beautiful Bianca. He must also be aware, that upon dis- 
coTering the mistake, the termagant wife of Sir Simon had 
regained possession of the chain, which at length found its 
way into the hands of the person by whom it was bespoke — 
the Earl of Flanders. 

Having thus briefly recapitulated these circumstances, the 
reader will no longer feel surprised that the foreign lady, who 
was no other than Bianca herself, should so readily recognise 
the chain, and give a shrewd guess by whom it had been be- 
stowed upon the daughter of John Lyon. 

Bianca had before seen Anna in public, and knew who she 
was, although Anna had never before observed her. Thus 
the temarkB which the Italian addressed to her, however 
mysterious they might seem to Anna, were easily accounted 
for; since Lewis's admiration of the daughter of Che late 
deacon of the pilots, and her subsequent retreat fh>m the 
court, had furnished forth a plentiitd harvest, to be reaped 
and gathered in alike by couriers and gossips, who, each 
viewing the subject agreeably to their own fancy or disposition, 
gave birth to the usual variety of reports, which, having cil^ 
dilated their due round, died away, and were forgotten, as 
fresh subjects of scandal and novelty occurred. 

All these reports were remembered by Bianca, but the sight 
of that particular chain upon Anna's neck aroused in her 
bosom feelings that induced her, as soon as Anna had departed, 
to resolve upon an immediate visit to no less a person than 
Ursula, the reputed sorceress, mho so boldly solicited an alms, 
and cursed the Earl of Flanders at the church-door. 

At the period of oui narrative a belief in sorcery, witchcraft 
g2 



and astrology, was ao universally diffused end encouraged 
throughout Europe, that, uotwithsCanding the severe laws 
enacted i^atnst persons dealing in such arts, there was neither 
country, city, nor town, but possessed aome one who bad the 
reputation of being endowed with such supernatural powersi 
and the study of magic was considered aa much a science as 
that of mathematics in the present day. Although the regular 
professors of the black art sometimes Buffered the severest penal- 
ties of the law, for their real or supposed offences, yet they 
were more frequently winked at, and allowed to gg on in their 
course, by the very persons whose duty it was to suppress them. 
For this conniving toleration the professors were, no doubt, in- 
debted to the supposed services they might occasionally render 
to the tolerators themselves, by withdrawing the veil from 
futurity; and sometimes by the convenient agency of making 
them the instruments of doing an ill turn to an enemy, without 
the danger of detection, or even of suspicion as to the original 
instigators of so dark and secure a mode of revenge. The 
chronicles of the olden time exhibit many examples of this 
description, and particularly in Flanders, where no plot was 
carried on, no bad design put in execution, without the advice, 
and even co-operation, of some celebrated witch or magician.* 
It may readily be supposed that a trade which inspired a 
mingled feeling of fear and reverence, that was productive of 
profit, and, by the very mystery of its character, afforded an 
excellent screen to falsehood and fraud, could never be want- 
ing either in disciples or professors, in fools to believe, and 
rogues to teach. Hence it arose, that whenever a worthless 
character, or a vagabond, possessed sufficient craft and abilities 
to delude the more simple of their fellow-creatures by ac- 
quiring a few mysterious tricks, that were calculated to impose 
upon the senses, they set up the trade of aatrologera or witches, 
and assumed a language which, from its ambiguity, waa ca- 
pable of the utmost latitude 'of interpretntion; whilst their 
mysterioua predictions, o^n funhioned, by the weak-witted 
mortals to whom they were addressed, to agree with their own 

• FroissBrt relates ■ curious story ot an enchanter, who promised the 
Thike of Anjou tnal he Hould. by Ihe power ot his ert, cause the castle of 

sir BO thick over the sea. that those la the castle shall think It a laroe 
hridge. on nhich U-a men may march in frooti and when they Bee this 
bridge, they will be so triThtened the; will surrender themselres to tou. 
le«t,ityoueila<;li thnn, ihey be Uken by aform." The Kukeof Anjou. 
astonished at what he heard, tailed his knights, to whom he relattd what 
Ihe enchantcT liad Juil told him, Thiy were eery much surpiiseil. but 
seemed wiUing to giie him futh for it. See Jabnes's Froisasrl. toL li. 
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peculiar circumBtances, appeared to the mind thus prepos- 
seBsed, to be literally fulfilled, and were forthwith conaidered 
as devoutly true. 

[t is by no means improbable that many of these wretched 
trafiickera in the black art, commenced with deluding others, 
and ended with deluding themselves; and, from a constant 
excitement of the imagination, brought upon themselves a 
degree of madness, till they at length helieyed they were 
actuaUy endowed with the powers they aaaumed. By con> 
Btantly dwelling upon one idea, of their own preternatural 
endowments, of epetla, invocations, and diabolical assistance, 
they at last became as wicked in their own nature as the very 
devils, whom they fancied were obedient lo their control- 
Having said thus much upon the general practice and beUef 
in witcbcraH as it existed at tbe period of this narrative, the 
reader must now be introduced to one of its professors, who, 
like many of the tribe to which she belonged, was tinctured 
both with malice and with frenzy. She considered herself a 
being of the elements, and though a dweller upon earth, 
claimed affinity with the spirits of the deep, and the powers 
of tbe air. Ursula was an Italian by hirtb, and now resided 
in a small bouse of one of the obscure streets in Ghent, near 
the market-place, where, to her ordinary functions of fearful 
import, as an interpreter of the stars, she added some skill in 
the knowledge of herbs, medicinal compounds, and, though 
last, not least, olpouoru; a knowledge for wliich many of her 
country were so celebrated, that it is said they could administer 
a dose that should produce death at a certain and specific 
distance of time from the hour it was taken, either more or 
less lingering, agreeably to the wish of the destroyer — a pro- 
perty partictdarly assigned to that poison bearing the name 
of acqua-lqfima. 

It was to this woman's habitation Bianca now bent her 
steps, after the interview she had just had with the innocent 
and unoffending Anna. The apartment into which Bianca 
entered, was entirely suited to the profession of its occupant, 
and presented a combination of such objects as were calcu- 
lated to impose awe upon the vulgar, and to awaken terror in 
the weak or timid mmd. Bianca was of neithi:r, and she 
entered the cabin of her ancient counlrywoman with a firm 
step, and a, haughty, though disturbed, mien. 

Yet the scene which she beheld was reaUy calculated to 
raise at least disgust, if not alarm, in a female bosom less 
occupied than Bianca's with its own tumultuous feelings. The 
room in which Ursula held her accustomed orgies, although 
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spacious enough, received its light ftom a single casement, 
which was somewhat obscured by wreatha of yew and cypress 
that were partly suspended before it ; the chamber, therefore, 
it mid-day, partook of the gloom of ni^ht, so that, notwith- 



standing every thing could be seen within it, nothing \ 
dalinclly visible; there was an obscurity in which the imagi- 
nation might parcel out shapes and tmngs agreeably to the 



mood of horror with which the hag might be desirous t 
spire her followers. 

Over the old oak chimney sat an owl, who, familiar with 
its mistress, would stoop its head towards her, as it roosted 
above, with its large eyes glittering even through the darkness. 
By the side of this chimney hung a collection of bones, whilst 
a variety of skulls, an entire skeleton, with a string of human 
hearts completely withered, a hand and arm wrapped in cere- 
cloths, with other strange combinations of fearful preparation, 
were hung around the apartment, to raise the awe and wonder 
of such unhappy or shallow-witted persons as sought the witch 
within her unhallowed cell. 

There was also a heterogeneous mixture, an unnatural alli- 
ance, of living creatures. The wolf-dog lay extended upon 
the hearth, and snarled and shewed his white fangs, as he 
raised his shaggy head to survey the stronger, ready to fly at 
her throat, should Ursula but give the sign. A tat, tr^ned 
to be fearless of a large and tierce black cat, with which it 
was familiar, crept about the apartment; an ape gamboled 
and gibbered around, as a raven flapped her wings in anger, 
and seemed desirous to break her ch^n Ui avenge herself on 
the intruder. 

A t the time Bianca entered the aparhnent, it appeared that 

Ursula had been engaged in some of her mystic rites, since 

the charmed circle was formed in the centre of the room. 

This consisted of a red line or circle marked upon the floor, 

with nothing placed upon it but a small glassca^e, in which 

were several living adders, that made a hissing noise as they 

twisted and crawled about within their narrow prison. In 

the very centre of the circle was seen an ancient stone coffin, 

robahly the spoil of some ruined and pillaged church, 

; the former disturbances of Ghent, when many grsvifs 

mitred abbots and opulent clergy were opened, in order 

ider their mouldering remains of the golden ornaments 

els that had been placed about their vestments at the 

f interment. A single torch burnt by the side of this 

and upon it was placed a white hood, and a bough of 
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The ancient prieiteae of thU dewcrated spot, with a wild 
and malicious expresaion in lier countenancp, atood, at the 
TuomeDt BiancB entered, with a book in one hand, and in the 
other she held a rod or wand, the usual appendage of her 
txede. This wand waa twined about with the skin of a serpent, 
and finished at the top hy the horn of a ram. Her gown was 
of black woollen, and from her girdle hung a pouch. It alao 
ezhihited, stuck within the belt, a knife, that, for form and 
size, would have suited as an instrument in the sacriGces of 
old. Her hair, thin and grey, hung in loose disorder down 
her back; and her Hark and swarthy countenance, lean and 
withered, possessed a character that seemed not of this earth, 
but of the lower world of guilt and terror. 

When Bianca entered this chamber of destiny and death, 
tbe hag fixed her eye upon her with a look of fierce deligbt, 
as she said, in a voice shrill and discordant, "You are wel- 
come, daughter, at the hour of a fearful rite." 

"And fearlessly is my mind prepared to meet it," replied 
Bianca. "li your charm accepted? or must I await your 
leisure?" 

"The charm is accepted," said the witch; "but the white 
hood must rest on the coffin of the dead till the torch is burnt 
out; then all is finished. What would you with me?" 

"I come, ' answered Bianca sternly, "not to reproach you, 
for well do I know that were vain. You would heed my 
railing as heeds the rock the chafing of the ocean that beaU 
against ite base. No; 1 come not to reproach you, wretched 
woman .' but to tell you that I fear you not, and, therefore, I 
will speak." 

"Your words are dark, Bianca," said the hag; "speak 
plainly, fur the mother of the mystic spell, the sovereign of 
spirite and of elements, wastes not her moments in an idle 
bandy of words with a mortal creature." 

"You have broken faith with me," tephed Bianca, as her 
brow darkened, and angry feelings seemed to swell within 
her bosom. "You promised me revenge, a deep and ample 
revenge, for all my wrongs. You promised me that ruin and 
misery should fall upon the cause, and that a deadly hatred 
should succeed to the love which the Earl Lewis entertained 
for the daughter of John Lyon ; but you have broken faith," 

"It ia false!" said Ursula; "it is moat false' Had the fiend 
who serves me so accused me, I would have held him hound 
in double torments. Yes, 1 would have tortured him by 
keeping him from the great work of mischief. Your revenge, 
and my desire for imiversel misery, thrives, prospers, and 
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«oon will fall upon all the wretched children of sin and clay 
who inbabit this detested city. The father and tbe daughter 
sbatl both become my victims," 

"It cannot be," replied Bianca. "The Earl is once more 
in purauit of Anna — that detested woman, for wbose sake 
Lewis discarded me. I saw her. but this day, and upon her 
neck she wore one of thoae love-tokens tbe Earl ia wont to 
bind flbout bia favouritee^a chain of gold, I know it to bave 
been hiM. May the worst plamiea that ever gnawed the heart 
of woman go with it! Lewis lovea Anna — seeks her; ahe baa 
accepted Mm; it is plain, it must be so; and all my de^r- 
bonght hopes of vengeance are no more. 1 shall live to lee 
her succeed to that place in his aifections, which was once 
held by tbe credulous, and now tbe discarded, Bianca." 

The bag replied to this complaint with a ghastly smile, and 
said, "Patience, daughter, patience — the workia not yet done." 

"Patience!" exclaimed Bianca, with fury in her looks, as 
ahe turned towards the aged sorceress. "Is it yoa, Ursula, 
j/oii, who dare speak uf patience? and to me! To you I owe 
my ruin. I was a girl when you came to our convent to 
teach your art of medicine. And what did you, but foster 
the discontents of the poor novice, who longed to look upon 
that world &om which she was shut out? You promised ner 

E olden dreams of pride and happiness; talked to her of her 
eauty, that might raise her torank and honour; you persuaded 
her to steal from ber convent, and with you." 

"And was not the golden dream of pnde fulfilled?" replied 
Ursula. Bianca heeded not bei interruption, but continued 
her complaint, 

"And what did you then? Fearfiil of detection, you 
brought me from my native country, dazzled my young mind 
with visions of pleasure, placed me within the vortex ot temp- 
tation, and gave me up a prey to vice and folly; you, Ursula, 
you did this; you told me to the Earl of Flanders. ' 

"I could not have done it," replied Ursula, "had not your 
owu will helped to seal our compact." 

"Ay, there it is," said Bianca; "1 Wed Lewis; Igavebitn 
all I bad to give — liesrl, faith, fame, and affection, all were 
his; for hia sake I bore the insults of men, and the wrath of 
heaven; but while he loved me, I could bear it; and be— he 
abandoned me — discarded me, for tbe sake of another, fur the 
love of Anna ! And now think you, wretched woman, that I 
who hate, loathe, curse you as the foul author of all my 
misery; think you, that 1 would bear with you but to gratify 
my revenge? No; I would have spumed your helliso arts;. 
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I would have plunged my dagger in your bosom, and B«ot 
you bowling', unshriven, and without remorae, to him whose 
serricea you do on earth. / would have done this, but that I 
know your mind, dark as the grave, and whose delight ia 
murder, can look an an evil work, and, for its own sake, act it. 
For Ihu I spare yoii, for lAit I use you, and for Ikil 1 atoop to 
ally myself with such a thing, a lo^some thing, aa you are." 

"Have you done," said the hag, "or will you ban me 
farther? I need not your words, for you have been my victim. 
And the pangs you daily suffer, that hourly gnaw and rankle 
within your heart, till they shall consume the life blood, Ibey 
may claim for you the allowance to curse, even before me. 
I can hear with indifference tbe wordy mood of a weak woman. 
yet you owe me something, look at your attire; that silk 
might robe a countess, — Who gave it you, but your present 
paramour; and who made you known to him, to Von Artaveld, 
when the Earl discarded you?— it was Ursula. Von Artaveld 
loves and protects you, else had you rotted in the very streets 
of Ghent, like a fallen and worthless weed, torn tirom its bed 
and caat abroad, that every man who passes by might trample 
beneath his foot." 

"It is true," replied Bianca; "but no thanks to thee; but 
■' ,r . . ., . -i reriahed, or have 

PhiUp saved me 
from want; he has been to me kind in affection; and could 
I but have brought him innocence for my dower, he would 
have married me. I cannot love Von Artaveld as I did ray 

Ccely seducer, hut 1 can serve him and honour him; he 
my gratitude. Nay, laugh not, wretched creature, it is 
true ; but gratitude is a virtue that such a breast as thine can 

" 1 laugh to hear you speak of any virtue," said Ursula; 
"you, who thirst for blood and misery. Leave this vaiii 

E rating; and if you will have your desires satisfied, till your 
eart shall take its full of vengeance, till your body shall be 
steeped in the red tide of human life up to your very ears, 
hear me, and mark my words, for you must help the work of 
your own will." 

"Speak, then," said Bianca; " I will not flinch to hear or 
to act. Give me but an ample vengeance for all my wrongs, 
and I will pardon your part in my ruin, and 1 will bid you 
draw your knife, which never yet was vainly drawn by you, 
and plunge it into my heart; for revenge once satisfied, life 
and I have no concernment with each other. I shall have no 
farther work to do on earth." 
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"This is the proper spirit for my purpose," replied Ursula, 
exultingly. "Hear me, then, fhere is in this city a set of 
miscreants, who, desperate in their own fortunes and their 
hopei, would upset the present state of rule, would embroil 
their fellow-citiieng in blood and outrage, to shape their own 
se, and raise their ambitious hopes upon the spoils of the 



already paced the ground where their slaughtered bodies shall 
blacXen, whilst they feed the ravens and the worm. I have 
trampled on the earth that lies ready to receive them; and, in 
the foresight of that coming time, I have already thought that 
I could snuff the smell of blood around me." 

"And what have 1 to do with this?" inquired Blanca. 
" In what new mischief am I required to act?" 

" This plot," said Ursula, " if it goes on, will do your work 
of vengeance fully and completely, upon John Lyon, his 
accursed daughter, and Lewis the betrayer. Will that 

"Not the death of Lewis," replied Bianca, mournfiilly; 
" I would not harm his life ; for although he has misused and 
abandoned me, I could not see him dead. Yet I would have 
him suffer in soul as I have suffered ; I would have him behold 
the new object of his love a mangled and disfigured corpse at 
his feet; I would pluck him from his high j^ace, and then 
leave him to obscurity and sorrow, a ruined fortune, and a 
worthless fame." 

"Thy Vengeance is good, proud woman," swd Ursida; "it 
is such as fiends devise, and triumph to enact. It spares the 
life for a lime, to wring the soul with agony, like the execu- 
tioner who tears limb by limb upon the rack, before he gives 
the blow of grace and death. Your purpose s/iallbe aatiafled. 
Now hear what part you have to play in this great work. The 
men of whom I spoke want some leader, whose name, whose 
talents, whose authority may influence the better class of 
citizens to join in their deep plans. Philip Von Artaveld is 
the man upon whom all eyes are turned; his very name is a 
spell, for hia father, Jacob Von Artaveld, ruled like a king in 
Ghent, raised the opulence of the city, confirmed its franchises, 
and by his wisdom and bis courage made Flanders honoured, 
respected, feared, that even the proud monarch Edward the 
Third of England sought his alliance and his friendship." 

"And the ungrateful citizens of Ghent," replied Bianca, 
"requited Jacob for his pains as you would have had them; 
for, inamoment of tumult and discontent, they murdered him; 
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and this cruel circumatance has made Philip, hia son, wary 
how he dealB with them, and hitherto he has shimned a public 
atation." 

"Ay," aaid Ursula, "but Philip has a high, proud, and 
daring spirit, and could he but oncE he taught lo hope that he 
might rise to the height his father had ascended to serve hia 
country, he would not be backward to join in such a cause. I 
know the intention of these conspirators ; th^ will endeavouT 
to win him ovet to their plans. Doaau in the interval work 
upon his mind with all your arts, lead him to expect the crown 
of success to his ambidon, fan the embers of that hidden Are 
that lurka within his breast, into a living and sudden flame, 
and all will prove auccessfid. Von Artaveld once gained, 
thousands of our citizens will follow hu example, and rise at 
once, for Lewis is little loved." 

"I will, 1 will do BO," exclaimed Bianca; "I will use eveiy 
means, every argument that may prevail; and I know lua 
temper. He is sudden and fiery, even as he is generous and 
brave; we will succeed or perish." 

"In the mean time," said Ursula, "I shall be busy with 
these men; for all of them, more or less, seek me. Some, that 
I may foretel to them the future ; others, that I may aid them 
in the work. It is Ursula, too, who renders their mailed coats 
proof against the sword or axe, by the potency of her spells. 
It is Ursula who tempers the hard steel of their dagger's point 
in poisons, that remain to fret and anger even to death the 
alightest wound they make. From various causes, all seek 
me, hut most of all from fear; lest, wandne my connivance, 
my sanction of their scheme, it should fail them ; for I am 
dreaded and fawned upon by the base herd, even as worldly 
princes are; and like the great ones of the earth, I can use 
them and cast.them oSai ^easure." 

"And what are now your plans?" inquired Bianca. 
"You shall know all in rime," said Ursula; "for 1 shall need 
you. I have a device that shall stir up these men to madness; 
and the curse that the Earl dared to vent on me shall fall upon 
his own head in awful retribution. Now begone, follow- my 
instrucdons ; be but patient, and the storm, though it gathers 
slowly, shall burst fearfully. Leave me for the present, for I 
have that to do which craves my utmost care; go then, and 
may the fiend of discord be with your steps, and prosper your 
design. Look!" exclaimed Ursula, exultingly. "He hears 
me! he awaits me! the torch expires — the charm is complete 
— -the White Hood, the White Hood, shall do liis work and 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The coune of our □airative now obliges us to speak of the 
affairs of Ghent, and of those plots that bad been bo secretly 
snd so artfiilly carried on by Peter du Boia, John Lyon, 
Anioul le Cterc, and other malcontents, who all, actuated by 
private iriewB and passions, hoped to satisfy their revenge, to 
aid their ambition, or ta raise their fortunes upon the auhver- 
sion of the existing state of government. 

A venerable chronicler of the time affords a most copious 
detail of these affairs. Here, therefore, it would be needless 
to attempt giving an account of them at large, since they will 
be found so amply stated in his own manner of prolix but in- 
teresling description. Still, however, it is necessary that such 
a general view of the subject should be given, that the re&der 
(if unacquainted with that minute historian) may be able to 
comprehend the steps by which those important results were 
brought about that must hereafter he mentioned in these pages. 

For some time the conspirators carried on tbeiT meetings 
in the utmost privacy, and with the greatest caution ; but as 
their party strengthened they became less circumspect, and 
often openly assembled at the houses of each other, since a 
general discontent now prevailed, even amongst the more 
respectable and opulent clas^ of the citizens. The Earl was 
impolitic, and, without himself designing to injure his "good 
town of Ghent," he allowed too much power to his officers 
and deputies, who abused it beyond whatever could have 
happened had Lewis de Male taken that active part in secur- 
ing the public welfare which his station required of him. 

Hie deputation that had been sent from Ghent, to de- 
mand the freedom of its citizen, had proved unsuccessful, 
and his detention was a breach of a most important fran- 
chise, which the citizens had always considered the secD- , 
rity of their general and individual liberty; for the Earl, 
instead of taking the affair into hii own hands, contented 
himself with referring the deputation to hia high bailiff of 
Ghent, Roger d'Auterme. The bailiff was, therefore, solicited 
to give freedom to the citizen; but he only answered, "If my 
prisoner were ten times as rich as the one I have in ward, I 
would never set him out of prison without an order from the 
EarL I have powers to arrest, but none to set free." 
_ This answer, which in fact spoke but the truth, was bumly 
circulated through Ghent with an evil intention by the con- 
Bpu^tors, so that many of the chief citizens began to murmur, 
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and to say it wa» r breach of the 

to be suffered; and that if this ai ^ 

"all the iranchises of Ghent, wliich were »o noble, would 

Another incident also occurred at thii time to forward the 
views of the mslcuntents, and to stir up strife in the city. 
Ghent and Bruges had long contended in jealous rivalry, so 
that the slightest advantage granted to the one was viewed 
with an envious and auspicious eye by the other; and to such 
a heigbt was this jealousy for pre-eminence carried, that the 
rival cities looked upon each other more as avowed enemies, 
than as the people of the same government and country. 
Bruges had risen to great opulence; but there was one advun- 
tage which, notwithstanding all its riches, must ever have 
given the superiority to Ghent. This arose from the former 
city having neither river nor canals to facililSite its commerce; 
whilst the latter enjoyed the benefit of numerous canals, and 
the rivers Scheldt and Lis. 

To form such a canal as would afford Bruges the advantage 
of the river Lis, had long been the aim of its inhabitants. AH 
were anxious for it ; all would have contributed towards the 
necessary sums for executing the work with promptitude and 
effecl, could they have but once secured the sanction of the 
Earl for such an undertaking, in order that it might be carried 
on, undisturbed hy the jealous vigilance of the men of Ghent. 

But the citizens of Ghent were a fierce and a warlike body ; 
Lewis feared them; for too well did he remember the latter 
times, when Jacob Von Artaveld had usurped the authority 
uf the lawful prince in Flanders. He remained, therefore, 
undecided, till the people of Bruges, by various intrigues, at 
length obtained from him the sanction necessary to carry on 
their work. The whole affair had been conducted with the 
utmost secreay and caution ; still vague reports of it were 
whispered abroad, and made another subject of complaint by 
the malcontents, who aimed at nothing more earnestly than 
so to embroil the town of Ghent with the Earl and the people 
of Bruges, that a general insurrection of the citizens would t>e 
the consequence. 

Another great cause of dissatisfaction arose fi'om the power 
of Gilbert Matthew and his brothers, who, it was openly stud, 
sold at their own price all the offices and places in the state, 
and filled their pockets with bribes, ere they would allow any 
suit to find its way to the Earl. 

The tax that had been laid upon the pilots and foreign 
merchants was found so grievous, that many of the latter 
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talked of giving up their commerce with Ghent — a thing which 
threatened ruin to that city; eo that it was now publicly said 
every franchise would be worth nothing, unless some one stood 
boldly forward in their support, I'hus did the discontents of 
the people giadually apread through the city, to the great joy 
of the mure artful insurgents, whose leaat wish was to see 
these grievances corrected, lest peace, instead of rebellion, 
should ensue. 

The Karl, who sometimes visited Bruges and Lille, was art- 
fully kept in ignorance of much that had become a subject of 
complaint, and although he heard that a disaffected party 
actually existed in Ghent, yet he was deceived as to its number 
and extent, and was made to think that it could be at any 
time easily put down, should there arise a serious cause ti> 
sanction the exertion of his own power. It appears, from the 
train of events which occurred, that the Earl was really the 
moat aggrieved person, although he cannot escape the charge 
of negligence in the first instance, nor did he resort to any 
violent measures, till compelled to do so by the conduct of the 
people of Ghent, 

Such was the state of things at that period. We now re- 
sume the thread of our narrative. The leaders of the malcon- 
tents were anxious to obtain all the support they could from 
persons of the more opulent classes, as the greater part of 
their avotcrd followers consisted of the most worthless of the 
people. Peter du Bois, whose si^acity and cunning enabled 
him to look beyond the present time, felt anxious to attach to 
his interest some citizen, who might act as a chief in the 
rebellion, whose influence was powerful with his compeers, 
and upon whom Du Bois might throw the odium of any mea- 
sures that might hereafter foil, without the danger of Peter 
himself suffering in the opinion of his own party, since what- 
ever he should suggest, he must still be but a second, and not 
a principal in the measure^ the responsibility would rest 
with another. 

Guided by this artful policy, he resolved to make a bold 
attempt to engage PhiUp Von Artaveld in the cause. He 
knew, by means of his agent Ursula, that Philip's mind bad 
been worked upon by Bianca, and that it needed but some 
sudden and striking circumstance to make the thoughtless but 
bold Von Artaveld declare himself of the insurgent party. 
"I must win him at once," swd Du Bois to Ursula; "he must 
not be allowed time for deliberate reltection; and if you execute 
your plan adroitly, he will become ours without the possibility 
of recantation." Ursulaassured Dubois that she was prepared, 
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and waited but the proper hour to act with effect, when Dot 
only Von Artavetd, but thousands of the disaffected, she had 
no doubt, nould riae in open rBbellion. 

The malcontents had arranged that every thing necessary 
should be ready, to enable them to declare publicly their pui^ 
pose at the approaching festival of archery. Thia was yearly 
held in the neighbourhood of Ghent, since no city in Europe was 
more famed for the skill of its archers, either in the cro9S or 
long bow; and it had lung been foreseen that the occasion of 
the festival would give the malcontents a fair opportunity for 
uniting themselves into armed bands, under pretest of being 
thus assembled to practise with warlike weapons, merely for 
their sport. 

All was now prepared, yet with so much care, silence, and 
precaution, that the dangerous plots which threatened ruin to 
the Earl and his adherents might be compared to a secret 
mine of gunpowder, which lies still, hut ready^ — unsuspected, 
yet certain — ^and which explodes with a terrible convulsion on 
the slightest spark being set to the train. On this occasion it 
was Peter du Bois who had laid that train ; and Ursula, his 
infamous agent and accomplice, held the match ready in her 
hand. In what manner she uaed the lighted brand will here- 
a^er appear. 

Actuated by the motives before named, Peter du Bois, on 
the morning of the festival, wailed upon Philip Von Artnveld, 
(having previously seen Bianca at the house of Ursula, where 
all things were settled between them), in order to make tiiat 
last and bold attempt, so long meditated. Riilip entered the 
room where Du Bois awaited him, examining a long bow 
which he held in his hand, and gaily singing a stanza of an 
old Flemish ballad, not unlike our own hajlads in celebration 
of the archery of 'Merry Sherwood.' 

" The Tiownmn bent his how m itnmg, 

And limed him 41 the clout ; 
BwiCt flew Ihe hiow. strjigbt and lODg, 
White fdl Ihe people ihout. 



Philip Von Artaveld, who carolled this old air with as light 
a heart as ever beat within the boaora of tbuughtless youth, 
was a tall and comely person. His countenance, frank and 
open, expressive of a gay and animated temper, still possessed 
the stamp bf superior intellect. The forehead was high, and 
the brow projecting; and the eyes would flash fire whenever 
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his feelings were arouaed by any high-minded purpose or 
diacoiiTBe. Philip greeted Peter du Boia aa one young man 
greets another with whom he ia on a familiar footing, without 
ceremony or obaervanee, and proceeded to apeak on the topic 
of the day, the festival of archery. 

"We aball have hrave sport, aaid Von Artaveld. "The 



tised, and brought down his bird." 

"There ia other and more worthy game," replied Du Bois, 
"for men iike you and me, Von Artaveld. Before you repiur 
to the field, I would seriously speak witli you." 

"What, lo^sy?" said Philip. "In aooth, I was never teas 
in the mood for anything but the flight of a gtey goose wing. 
Only look abroad, Du Etois! See what weather we have; not 
a breath of air stirs to swerve an arrow from its aim. And 
see what a quiver I have, of the right true kind. The shafts 
all of ash, fine, smootb, and taper; the heads pointed to a hair; 
and every feather plucked the second of a choice grey goose 
pinion. Of all fletchers, give me Hana Van Eche; he is the 
roan to make you an arrow to hit the clout at four hundred 
yards. I have," continued the gay Philip, aa he shewed Du 
Boia his bow, with an air of uncommon interest and satisfaction, 
"I have, too, as fine a long bow aa even an English archer 
could desire ; ay, and a croas bow besides, fit for a Genoese 
count. The prizes to-day are a gold medallion, a flagon ot 
silver chased at Antwerp, with an arrow of the like material, 
headed with gold. And if an eye like a hawk, and a hand 
dexterous and steady, can win a prize to give to thee, Bianca, 
Von Artaveld will this day gain it." 

"I doubt not your skill," replied Bianca, "to win any prize 
you think worth the attempt, were it of the highest order." 

"You are a htlle flatterer, " said Von Artaveld, as he smiled, 
and looked pleased, upon Bianca; "but J will do my best. 
Are you for the aporta, Peter du Bois, or do you mean to wt 
there all this goodly day, looking like a man under penance, 
when there are young gallants, strong bowa, an open ^eld, and 
fair eyes to witness the contest and the prize?" 

" I am for the field," replied Du Bois ;" hut not for such morts 
aa yours, Philip. But I pray you give me but a short audience 
ere you depart; I have matter of moment for your ear." 

"No doubt," said Von Artaveld, "some of your crazy 
schemes to root out old grievances, in order to bring in new 
ones ; but J will hear you, Bianca, how does this jerkin lookT 
It is made after the true fashion of a knight of St. Sehaitiai) 
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— a bright green cloth, close and trim, and the quiver hung 
riebt athvBTt the back, that scholars may think upon a Cupid 
when they see iL The cap amort, swa^ering and debonair; 



the bracer well let, and every tassel as it ijiould be. 
the "" 

le: let us talk like n 

" Why, so we do," rephed Von Artaveld, " when we speak 
(J those braveries tiiat chiefly delight women. Your archer is 
nothing, lutlesa he ia set in full trim tu catch a bright eye, and 
to win a soft heart This bow is well bent," he continued, 
again examining it, "and tbe string of double-twisted silk, 
and the nock in every arrow bound over with the same." 
And then Von Artaveld raised his bow, drew the string close 
up to his ear, and let it smartly loose, as he sang again — 
Theolout is struck, the piiteiswon,e((s. 

"Bianca, fairest!" be added, "you will be in the field, and 
my bow shall make you the mislless of the revels, for I am 
determined to win a prize." 

"Ay, and a great one it shaU be," answered Bianca. 
"Phihp, I conjure you to be serious, and hear Du Bois; time 
presses, and you must soon be gone. You know what I have 
already urged; hear Du Boia, then, I beseech you." 

"I will, Bianca, I will," replied Von Artaveld, "so Peter 
will but leave that abominable, snarling, doleful look of his, 
and speak like a gentle squire of dames, and not with that 
croaking tone, like some erieved monk who solicits my lord 
abbot to eat butter during lent, lest oil should turn upon hii 
stomach." 

"Nay, but hear him seriously," said Bianca; "you know 
not of how much importance may be this one hour. ' 

" I will hear him, then, with perfect gravity, ' ' replied Von 
Artaveld, "to pleasiu'e you, sweet! and rather than such a 
sad brow should appear on the face of my Bianca, I would be 
serious as death." 

"Ay, it is of death I would speak," sud Du Bois — "the 
death of our liberty. This day is to seal the ruin of our ancient 
franchises. You know what is already done; and in order to 
prevent the posaihility of the citizens guarding their own 
rights, this festival is to be the latt of our archery ; for hence- 
forth no man is to be allowed to carry arms without a license 
from the court. It is shrewdly suspei'tcd that we are indebted 
to Gilbert Matthew for the suggestion of this measure." 

At these words Von Artavdd started as from a ilream .' all 
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levitv in a moment forsooli his countenance, uid he seemed 
another creature; for hia follies were tbose of temper, they 
had no connexion with his understanding. His uiind, on the 
contrary, improved by education and a. habit of thinkine for 
himself (which he really possessed, notwitliatanding his Ught 
wood), promised s character far beyond the ordinary race of 
men, and one that emulated the energies of Ms celebrated aad 
deceased father." 

"This would be indeed the death of liberty," answered 
Von Artaveld; " and it is such a shameless innovatioa of our 
dearest rights as citisenB, that every man, ay, every boy, in 
Ghent, wEo can but draw a bow-string, will let fly an arrow, 
with a curse for its impetus, at the head of Gilbert Matthew, 
rather than yield to such dishonour. What! are we slaves? 
are we beastsf that we must have our claws cut, lest they 
should tear our masters, who worry, misuse, oppress us — and 
all in very wantonness. I wi^^join you." 

"Nay, now you are overhaaty," said Du Boia. " Hear first 
what I would say, and then choose your own course ; we, the 
aggrieved citizens of Ghent, at this moment want a leader — 
one whose name shall rouse all hearts to follow him; and 
your name, Philip, is fon Artaveld! Your father's spirit 
shall once more breathe in vou. Itshall awake the slumbering 
energies of this oppressed city — it shall stir up our very 
children to resistance, so you will but bear our banner, and 
call upon all men lo save their sinking country." 

"I will," exclaimed Von Artavelt^ with enthimasm; "I 
will swear to do it. Ghent, my birth-place, the nurse of my 
father's honour, and the sad witness of hia murder — Ghent 
shall find that hia son lives to revenge his death. What would 
you more, Du Bois? You look as if still dissatisfied. Call me 
\t> a purpose of eneigy — to one of noble bearing — the public 
good oui dm, with no dark passions and selfish views to 
debase it ; call me to tliia, and say, if Philip would not freely 
sacrifice hia life in the cause, that he if unworthy the name of 
Von Artaveld." 

"You will add yet a greater glory to that name," replied 
Peter, "and I am satisfied. I have heard men say, that when 
an infant you were carried to the church of St. Peter's in 
Ghent to be baptized; that there the good Queen Philippa, 
consort of Edward of England, stood sponsor to you at the 
font; and in compUment to her you received the name by 
which you are called a Christian. I have heard, too, that 
whilst flie royal matron held you in her arms, you wept as you 
looked up at the priest; but when Sir Walter Woodland, to 
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soothe you after a soldier'a fashion, held up the handle of hU 
bright aword, you caught at it and laughed, and King Edward 
swore 'ba God't teeth, the boy aouid prove a lualy toliSer.' 
You shall iiilfil the royal prophecy — you ahall be our leader. 
The craft of a chief may soon be learned, if you will hut listen 
to niy advice — to my eounsela." 

" I need them not, ' said Philip, impatiently. " I see the whole 
plan — it is to hold ourselves in arms till we have obtuned a 
redress of our grievances, and a restoration of our franchises. 
And if this is denied us, to resist even to the death. To 
remove from our lord, the Earl of Flanders, all his base 
favourites, and give him, with a set of new counsellors, a lesson 
how to behave towards his citizens in time to come." 

"Nay, this is not all," replied Du Bois; "you must learn 
how to govern the base multitude you will lead an to the work. 
No levity, no follies — all should be stem and ruthless. The 
mob must be ruled bv fear; can you be cruel and proud? for 
you will have to deal with those who, like beasts of burden, 
must be driven with the goad. To render docile the senseless 
herd, you must he their master as well as their leader ; often 
renowned for cruelty, but never suspected of weakness — such 
weakness as men call mercy. It is thus our Flemish swine 
must he ruled ; and the life of a man shoidd be no more valued 
than the swallow, or the lark that we slay for the spit." 

"By my troth," answered Philip, "should I need a tutor, 
you, Peter, will prove one of a most ready eloquence, to teach 
. me the law of ruling. However, all shaU go well ; I will teach 
the rascal mob to follow at my heels, aa dogs attend their 
master, or I will whip, hang, and slay to thy heart's content. 
Oh, that I had but thy countenance, Peter du Bois, to begin 
this trade with! it would save a hangman's fees, and kill the 
varletfl with the poison of a moat villanous aspect. Come, 
shall we forward to the field? I know thy friends, Peter, will 
be there. I am prepared. Ghent shaU have her freedom, or 
I will find a grave. Farewell, Bianca; you will he a witness 
of our sports. Stay, Peter, I had forgot my new green mantle ; 
it is curiously cut of the last French fashion, and falls grace- 
fully as I loose a shaft." 

And thua, in a strange and mixed mood of extreme levity 
of manner, yet serious purpose of action, Von Artaveld set off 
with Du Bois to join the archers. Bianca, who, since her 
interview with Ursula, had daily worked on his mind to induce 
him to become a rebel, now hastened to inform the sorceress 
of her success, and Ursula resolved that the brand thus lighted 
should not be Bufifered to expire. 

k2 
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CHAPTER XII. 

When Philip Von Artaveld and Peter du Bois left the house 
of the fonner, to join in the hands of archers who were pre- 
paring to aet out on their way towards the fields in which the 
sportB were held, they found the whole town in CMnmotion, 
and all the people eagerly preasing forward, with that hilarity 
of spirit which public exhibitions of this kind seldom fail to 

The place appointed for the trial of skill in the cross and 
long how, was a large plajn near Ghent, which commanded a 
flJl view of the ci^, surrounded by Its massive walls, and 
risine above them in clustered towers and spires. The rivers 
Scheldt and Lis rolled silently on, reSectin^ in their clear 
surface the passing cloud, or here and there' disturbed by the 
stately march of some vessel of burthen, or by the light ripple 
of the feathering oar, as the hoals passed busily along, freighted 
with the gallant concourse of the young and the gay. 

The usual tumult of a great commercial city seemed this 
day to have sunk into repose, as the gates of Ghent appeared 
to have poured out her inhabitants in one torrent towards the 

Slain. Ail the companies of the different trades, headed by 
leir masters and deacons, walked in procession ; and Gilbert 
Matthew and his brothers (who, at an early hour, had stationed 
themselves in different parts to observe what was going for- 
ward) saw with dismay that nearly all these men were armed 
— a thing the more extraordinary on account of their being 
chiefly mechanics, who were seldom known to accustom them- 
selves to the use of any weapon. Gilbert immediately sent 
intelligence of this circumstance to Lewis de Male, and begged 
him to abstain from the sports, lest these symptoms of pre- 
paration for assault should augur danger lo his person ; for ei 
Gilbert depended entirely upon the Earl for the continuance 
of his own prosperity, he was cautious to keep all danger ai 
far as possil^e from the person of his prince. 

A mound of earth, upon which was elevated a sort of plat- 
form of wood, stood in the centre of tlie plain, and upon thia 
platform a shaft was also elevated, by some skilfully adjusted 
Bcafiblding, to a height equal to that of the steeple of the 
cathedral. Upon the very top of this shaft was afflned a bird, 
carved in wood, to transfix which was to gain the chief prize 
of the day. The mound was also covered with various other 
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aliafta; these vere lowet in heicht than that already mentioned, 
but each had a wooden bird nxed at the top, and each was to 
confer some prize upon the archer who struck it. 

On the opposite side of the plain, near the spot where the 
archers took their stand, appeared three pavilions, or tents, of 
crimson silk, embroidered and fringed with gold, bearing on 
their fronts the arms of Flanders (a sable lion langue d'or) 
richly worked upon a ground of blue and silrer. Within the 
centre paviUon was placed, under a canopy, the chief prizes 
of the day — a gold medallion, a silver flagon, and an arrow of 
the same metal. The tent was left open in front, that these 
prizes should be seen by the people. The other two pavilions 
contained the minor prizes, such as small medallions, bows and 
arrows, etc. All these tents were appropriated to the use <^ 
the E^rl of Flanders, bia principal attendants, and his court; 
but on this day, in consequence of the information received 
from Gilbert Matthew, neither the Earl nor his chief courtien 
appeared, a circumstance that added to the universal dis- 
content of the aggrieved party; since, ripe to take offence 
from every occurrence, they coiutTUed it mto a mistrust of 
their good faith, and an indifference shewn towards their skill 
in a)*ms and their amusements. 

Near the tents spacious galleries bad been constructed. 
These were gaily decorated with tapestry of the finest work; 
for the looms of Flanders, at the period of our narrative, were 
unrivaled in the beauty and excellence of their nmnufacture. 
Below the galleries, the heralds, the minstrels, and the trum- 
peters, took their stand. And at intervals, between the 
occupation of the sports, the minatreb played lively airs — 
whilst the trumpets alone announced the appearance of a new 
candidate for the prize, and blew the shout of triumph when- 
ever his aim was crowned with success. 

The galleries were filled with ladies, dressed in all the costly 



and gorgeous attire the wives and daughters of the wealthy 
citizens of Ghent were so fond of displaying. Jewels and gold 
bung as thickly about their heads, their arms, and necks, as 
icicles hang sparkling about the boughs on a frosty morning. 
On the back rows of the galleries were seated those citizens 
who, hy age, or inaptitude to morrial sports, were rendered 
unfit to share actively in the amusements of the day. These 
citizens were now present merely as spectators; and whilst 
they looked upon the gay throng assembled around, many an 
eye of pride did they cast upon the banner of their own city, 
which, formed of silk, and embroidered entirely with gold and 
peails, hiing streaming in the air above their heads. 
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With the conspirators, tliis hour was marked as one of fearful 
import. They had been indefatigable in the arrangement of 
their plans. Day and night had the leaders toiled in their 
exertions; and a general underatanding, a general agreement, 
had taken place, that upon thii day they would strike the 
blow; upon this day they would rouae all hearts, and animate 
all feelings, to procure the redress of their grievances, and the 
subversion of the present state of things : -so that many who 
had hitherto continued neuter, or only wavering between sub- 
mission or insurrection, should, in spite of Uiemselves, be 
forced to take an active part. 

Such was the concerted plot, yet it was farther arranged, 
that, if possible, no blood was on this day to be shed ; a contest 
was not to take place by way of arms, till intimidation had 
failed of success, or till the more wealthy buighen had bo 
mixed themselves up with the acts of the malcontents, that 
they should he driven on to desperate measures for their own 
security. These plans had been digested and agreed to by all 
the chief insui^«nts, and the more willingly, as it was thought 
prudent not violently te shock, at the first onset, the feelings 
of the more moderate and mercifiil of their party. 

John Lyon, Peter du Bois, Amoul le Clerc, La Nuit^ and 
other leaders, had directed their several parties to come into 
the field in armed companies, by hundred^ and liftiea together. 
All the mechanics of the different trades, who had any share 
in the general discontent, were also privately directed to come 
armed, some on pretence of the field sports, but far the greater 
number as men who resolved to adhere to their old frsnchises, 
end to wear arms whenever the; thought proper to do so, for 
their own defence. 

These orders were punctually obeyed; and Gilbert Matthew 
and his brothers, notwithsfiniing Uiey knew of discontented 
parties in the city, till now had no idea of their number and 
extent, when they appeared at once publicly, and with a grs:- 
vi^ and resolution imprinted on the countenance of each, 
sufficient to alarm the deacon and Ma friends. The brothers 
looked on one another with dismay, yet conscious that, if any 
evil were particularly aimed against themselves, flight would 
now be vain, as the field was covered on all sides with these 
petrale, they resolved to dissemble all suspicion, and to act 
with the frankness of men who rely on the good faith of their 
neighbours, hoping that neither the Earl nor the court would 
venture unprepared into a scene that threatened so much 
danger. The dark and angry appearance that surrounded 
them might indeed be compared to a mass of black and heavy 
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thunder-clouds, which, although not a drop of run iklla, nor a 
a sound is heard to whiaper around to disturb the air, yet 
threatens every moment a violent convuldon. 

Such vas the state of things when Che young men forming 
the two chosen bands of archen, called, by way of distinctian, 
the Knights of St. George and of St. Sebastian, entered the 
plain, in order to fonn into a regular line on either side of the 
pavilions. The knights of St. George (so celled, originally, 
afler the tutelary saint of England, as a compliment to Edward 
the Third dmdng the time he visited Ghent) were gaily attired 
in bright scarlet cloth, each man wearing a plume of white 
feathers in his archer's cap, and having around his neck a gold 
chain and medallion ; upon the latter the battle of the saint 
with the dragon was represented in high relief. Their quivers, 
gaily covered with embroidered silk, hung upon their shoulders ; 
and each bore e long or a cross bow (according to his skill in 
either weapon) in his band. The herald of the band walked 
before them, displaying their embroidered banner, and fol- 
lowed by minstrels and trumpets, that made all the plain ring 
with their loud harmony. 

The knights of St. Sebastian were attired in green, and also 
wore a medallion, with &eit stunt represented upon it, trans- 
fixed with arrows. This hand was headed by Philip Von 
Artave]d, whose high and martial wiirit, and excellence in 
arms, had rendered him exceedingly popular with all the 
yonng men of Ghent. 

It may well be supposed that the appearance of two such 
companies of archers, all picked and chosen for their skill and 
si^lity, the very flower of the youth of the city, was calculated 
to produce a feeling of universal interest, as they marched 
forward, their looks animated with the fervour of hope and 
emulation, and their steps measured to the sounds of music- 
Yet, on the present occasion, there was such an universal 
chill, such afeeCng of general interest of a more vital character, 
BUch a sense of suppressed expectation, that had been excited 
in the bosoms of all present by the formidable appearance of 
' the armed bodies, headed by the conspirators, that the sports 
seemed to be scarcely a matter of interest; and the shouts of 
universal greeting, which at any other period would have shook 
the vault of heaven, as these gallant hands a 



burst but parti 

"It is well it should he so," said Peter duBois to Von Artaveld, 
who noticed this want of the usual acclamations. " Since this 
ie to be the last festival of archery, since oiu' sports are to be 
put down, till it pleases the court to give us leave agdn to 
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ilraw a bow, we ought not to aspect Tejoicing and acclamations 
over our expiring honour; and this day is marked for the death 
of our archery." 

"It shall be first marked with my own death," replied Von 
Artaveld, in a whisper, to Du Bois; "1 can bear much as a 
citizen, rather than diaturb public tranquiUity, hut there is a 
point beyond which no man ought to use forbearance. We 
will never tamely witness the death of our franchi-ies, one by 
one, till we have lost them all, and are reduced to slarea- But 
come— our men prepare for the sports; if this is to he the last 
of them, at least we will shew, that if they allow us not the 
bird for the bolt, we know how to aim surely, and at better 
marks, if they provoke us." 

The young men now severally stood forward to display their 
skill in archery. These principally consisted of the knights 
of St. George and St. Sebastian, but others, not belonging to 
either party, were allowed to mingle with the sports, aod to 
loose a shati, although few availed themselves of the indul- 
gence, as all the most skilful bad enrolled themselves in 
one or other of these celebrated bands ; and it was rarely seen 
that any ^outh had the hardihood to venture rivalry with 
such practised bowmen. So excellent, indeed, was their skill, 
that scarcely was there an archer of St. Geo^ or St. Sebas- 
tian, but he struck a bird on the lower shafts, for the highest 
was yet unattempted] and though all would have rejoiced to 
strike it, and thus to gain the chief prize, yet the fear of 
failure deterred many m>m the attempt, so that the contest 
seemed reserved for a few of the most experienced on either 

To strike the bird fixed on the highest shaft was an honour 
that conferred upon the successflil candidate the rank of master 
of the festival ; and he was treated with a deference due to a 
victor during the rest of the day, heading the procession on 
its return to Ghent, and offering up public thanks for his suc- 
cess at the high altar of St. Bavon, where he heard mass, and 
paid his duty, attended by all the archers of the different 
companies, before he proceeded to the town-hall, to receire 
the prize, which was publicly conferred upon him, accompanied 
with the most interesting ceremonies. These were cu'cum- 
stances of honour sufficient to raise emulation in every youthfid 
breast, end had greaUy contributed towards that eager deure 
for excellence in archery, which so much distinguished the 
young men of Ghent. 

Peter du Bois now took his station to try for the first priie, 
and the tiumpet sounded as he prepared to shoot. Peter 
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ilowly and deliberately aimed at the mark before him, held 
the arrow Bome time in his hand wheo drawn to the head, and 
let it hang upon the baw-string before it made its Bwift flight 
through the air. The shaft f^ed of striking the bitd, yet it 
passed within a quarter of a yard's breadth of the mark. No 
trumpet sounded, for Peter was unsuccessful. 

"Come," said Von Artaveld, "now give place to me. That 
shaft failed, because you looked at the bead of the arrow in- 
stead of the mark, when you took your aim. 1 will teach you 
better, Peter." 

"Stay,- Philip Von Artaveld," exclaimed a citizen, who acted 
as manihal of the bowmen, " stay, you must not loose a shaft 
yet, your superiors are come into the field. Here is Sir 
Walter d'Anghien, and two or three others of the court; they 
are this moment arrived, and would try their fortunes. Let 
them shoot fint." 

"They shall not, by St. Sebastian, whose badge 1 wear; 
they shall not," cried the youth, with much warmth. "They 
are late comers; and better would it be had they not come at 
all, since their lord, the Hart of Flanders, disdains us and our 
sports. He does not visit the field, and why should any of his 
court step in, and think to cany off the prize from ua who are 
citizens, and despised by them ? It is my turn to loose an arrow, 
and, by all the saints of heaven, if any one dares to interrupt 
my right, the shall shall have other aim than yonder bird." 

So saying, Von Artaveld lost not a moment to make good 
his claim; ne instantly stept forward, stood firmly and up- 
rightly, raised the bow, fixed the shaft, and then drew the 
bow-string quite up to his ear, and the arrow to its head, 
looked for a moment stedfastly at the mark, and smartly let- 
ting slip the shaft, by withdrawing his fingers, it whizzed 
through the ait with such velocity that the eye could not keep 
pace with its flight, struck the bird, and remained fixed in the 
mark ! The trumpet instantly sounded, and loud and reiterated 
shouts from the knights of St. Sebastian proclaimed the 
triumph of their party. 

Sir Walter d'Anghien, a fine young man, who was both the 
nephew and the ward of the Earl of Flanders, now advanced, 
desirous to take some share in the sports, and to loose a ahaA, 
But murmurs arose on every side as he approached, not from 
any personal enmity towards himself, for he was yet scarcely 
knowD to the people of Ghent, hut the drcumstance of his 
belonging to the court, and his near kindred to the Earl, at 
this moment, rendered him obnoxioua Co the people; who, glad 
of an opportunity to shew bovr much they reseated the lup- 
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posed affi*ont Lewis de Male had put upon them, by absenting 
himself from the sports, now were unanimnue in treating wit£ 
contempt one of tbe Earl's family and court. 

The leaders of the disaffected bands observed this with secret 
exultalion, and they hailed the murmurs of disrespect vented 
against Sir Walter d'Anghien as the proper signal to begin 
their intended disturbance. Peter du Bois hastened to join 
John Lyon, and whispered to him, "Now, now, let us forward 
to the work — all is ready- — our men will join the cry, and this 
field of sports we will turn to one of confusion. Remember 
the charge we are to make agiunst the court; — Sir Walter is 
here — let lu begin by turning the tide of wrath against him." 
"Forward then," answered John Lyon; "ail is indeed pre- 
pared, and our measures will take every one by surprise — they 
will intimidate our enemies; for ailer what we have already 
done, we must drive it on to extremities. Peace, however 
sealed, would spare neither your head nor mine, Peter; we 
have done too much for that already." 

"On, then, in the devil's name," said Du Bois; and turning 
to his own band, he continued, "Follow me, my masters, for 
you all know 1 lead you on that you may all find justice." 
Without further parley, he snatched up a. bugle that hung at 
his hreaat, blew thrice a shrill blast, which was echoed and 
answered in like manner by the bigles of all the captains and 
leaders of the insurgents. This was the signal, and in a fvvi 
minutes all their bands rushed forward. "Sei^e them, seize 
Sir Walter d'Anghien and the Matthews," exclaimed Du 
Bois; "they come, my feUow-citizens, deputed by the Earl of 
Flanders, to put down your ancient sports — to proclaim that 
henceforth no man of Ghent shall carry arms, even for bis owti 
defence, save by a' license from the court. Will you suffer 
this! Will you thus tamely yield franchise after franchise, 
till your hberties are lost for ever?" 

"Never, neverl" shouted a thousand voices at once; "ire 
will have our franchises — we will he righted." "Down with 
the Matthews; no innovations." "Restore our citizen; we 
will have him from the Earl's prison." "We will have our 
rights." "We will avenge our wrongs." These and a thousand 
other tumul tuous shouts burst from all ddes at once. 

The leaders of the insurgents each addressed various com- 
panies of the citizens, in dm'erent parts of the field, stirrine up 
their minds to violence and rebellion. Sir Walter d'Anghien, 
his companions, and the Matthews, were suddenly assaulted 
by Du Bois's band; and seeing how vain would he all oppo- 
sitioD against such numbers, they could do nothing but sumnit 
in nience. 
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In the mean time, Jolin Lyon, Amoul le Clerc, and othen, 
hastened tram place to place in the field, using every argU' 
ment to inflame tlie minds of the people; and eapecially setting 
before them, in the wont light, the breach of their libertieB, 
hy the Earl'a detaining in piison one of their own citizens, Sir 
Simon de B§te, an act contrary to law, unless sanctioned by 
their own wartant. The purposed suppression of the sports, 
the impost on the pilots, the ta:^ on the navigation of the 
Scheldt, with ever; cause of oSence, real or suppoled, was at 
this moment brought forward to stir up the assembled multi- 
tude to open rebellian. ■ 

The train had been already long prepared, and now that the 
match was laid to it, the fire ran swihly throi^h the whole 
line, and exploded in a violent and general confl^Tation ; for 
such a train had been the machinations of the artlul Du Bois. 
The cidzena shouted for redress, they hailed the leaden of the 
insurgents with heart and soul, some shook them hy the hand, 
others greeted them as the dehverers of their country, ell were 
unanimous in support of their cause. The mob joined the 
general cry. The different trades rallied round their banners, 
and, as they waved backwards and forwards in the an, declared 
their willingness to die under them, or to regain their rights. 
The mariners and pilots hailed their old deacon, and once 
more declared for John Lyon, avowing they would no longer 
pay imposts to Gilbert Matthew or hia brethren. 

To aescribe the muversal tumult, which at this moment 
prevailed, throughout an extensive plain where thousands were 
assembled, would be impossible: it had now risen to such a 
height that every one spoke or shouted, whilst no one listened; 
and a mingled uproar of sounds, that resembled a chaos of 
noise from lost spuita broke loose from the depths of perdition, 
and contending for the mastery, alone indicated that the 
insurrection was universal. 

In vain did the leaden endeavour to procure silence to 
address the people, till Peter du Bois, after shouting till he 
was hoarse, alternately begging and commanding attention, at 
length BO far succeeded as to be able to make the citizens and 
insurgents comprehend, that whatever measures they might 
wish to adopt, it was absolutely necessary they should first 
begin by the election of a chief, who would guide them on 
with courage and wisdom to recover their franchises and 
^tabtish their liberty. 

Scarcely had he done speaking, when a voice, elevated with 
passion, loud and discordant in its tones, burst trom the multi- 
tude, crying, "A chief! a chief 1 ay, your ancient chie^ V«k 
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ArtaveU ! His apirit lives, moves, still breathes in his son. 

Von Artaveld! Von Artaveld!" At these woids, a woman 
ruabed fonrard; and holding a white hood extended in one 
hand, and a large knife brandished in the other, Ursula stood 
before them. 

Thousands looked upon her sudden presence, and the pro- 
phetic tone in which she pronounced the name of Von Artaveld, 
as an augury of high import — as the voice of destiny pro- 
claiming H chief. With the lower orders the presence of 
Ursula had a peculiar influence ; they beheld her with fear, 
but such a fear as carried with it ^e most absolute belief of her 
supernatural powers, and entire Eubmisnon to her authority. 
The leaders of the inBureents, who before suspected, and a 



witnessed what a powerful effect her presence would produce 
to assist their cause, encouraged the impression she made upon 
the multitude, and assuming an air of the most absolute 



It their cause, encouraged the impression she m 
ultitude, and assuming an air of the i 
attention, appeared ready to obey her behests. 

Ursula, at this moment, had placed herself u_ 
form, near the pavilions that had been raised for the a 
c... . _.., 1 i .1. ■ jjadajined at the mark. Philip Von Ai 

le ^t. Ursula now stood in a firm and raised 



fi^m which th^ had aimed at the mark. Philip Von Artaveld 
was still upon the ^t. Ursula now stood in a firm and raised 
attitudej her hair streaming in the wind; her looks wild. 



disordered, and enthusiastic; whibt her eye gazed upwards, 
fixed on the vacant space, as if contemplating something 
beyond the vision of mere mortal creatures. She raised her 
arm, extended the while hood, and, in a voice of deep, intona- 
tion, assumed her prophetic strain. "To thee, to thee, Von 
Artaveld, thy father's spirit descends; he calls thee to follow hia 
footsteps; he calls thee to deUver thy country. And be thit," 
she said, as she placed the white hood upon the head of Von 
Artaveld, "be Ihii the ensign of your cause. The white hood 
that was cursed, shall curse the prince who scorned it. Let not 
a man of you grasp a da^er, or draw a sword, till a white 
hood covers his brow. For it is Ursula, the prophetess — 
Ursula, the sovereign of the elements, the mistress of spirits, 
she who can move upon the floods or aaH along the air — 
Ursula, who can one the book of fate, though hidden in the 
lowest depdiB of hell ; it is she who now unfolds that dark and 
terrible volume, to tell you that the white hood shall prevail — 
the while hood shall be the restorer of your liberties, ^ure and 
free from stain, as its own unblemished hue, whilst it covers 
the beads of your oppressors with the blood of tyrants. Ye 
men of Ghent, then. Lift up your voice with one accord, and 
let your cry be Von Artaveld! The White Hoods for liberty ! 
the White Hoods for GhentI" 
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The multitude in an insbuit caught the spirit of enthuBiaam 
which lier idld eloquence difiused around, and "The White 
Hoods for Von Attoveld!" " The White Hoods for liberty!" 
"The White Hoods for Ghent!" was shouted, echoed, and 
repeated from mouth to mouth, and bond to band. 

Whilst Ursula addressed the crowd, and whilst their thun- 
dering exclamatjons still rent the air in reiterated clamour, 
aereral persons prepared for the occasion came forward, and, 
as in a moment, a thousand white hoods were distributed 
amongst the parties of the chief insurgents, and others of the 
discontented citizens, who now openly joined them. And 
this their sudden distribution was devoutly attributed by the 
vulgar to a miracle, wrought by the supernatural power of 
Ureula. But the artfid plan of the hag, supported and carried 
on by the connivance of her employer, Peter du Bois, may 
sufficiently account for the miracle of the white hoods. It 
bad been the aim of Uu Bois, that some peculiar mark of 
distinction should be worn as the uniform badge of his mixed 
followers, in order to render their persons so known and con- 
spicuous, that the danger (o themselves, of deserting his cause, 
would outweigh that of adhering to it All the necessary 
preparations, therefore, for thus £stributil1g the white hoods, 
had been previously made at no small expense, and with th^ 
utmost diligence and secresy. 

When the tumult had in some measure subsided from its first 
loud burst, the knights of St. Sebastian, delighted that in the 
election of a chief the choice had &llen upon their own captain, 
Philip Von Artaveld, now hailed him as their leader in the 
public cause, and with unfeigned Joy promised to support him 
at all times and through al! dangers. Philip essayed to speak, 
but it was some time before he could obtain a hearing; W the 
murmurs end acclamations of the multitude still continued, 
whUat the bands of the insurgents, like the restless billows of 
the ocean, moved backward end forward with unceasing 
agitation, as the enthusiasm of party spirit rose or felL 

Pliilip, at length, succeeded in obtuning attention, and 
having previously called to his side the Lord de Haraelle, who 
held a high office in Ghent, and John de Faucille, a prudent 
and wealthy citizen, he thus addressed the people; "Citizens, 
you have this day chosen me as your chief, from the honour 
and affection in which ^ou hold the memon' of my father, who, 
you are all unanimous in avowing, devoted himself to the good 
of your city, raised your opulence, and confirmed yiiur fran- 
chises. You expect much from me, my fellow-citizens, who 
have neither his judgment, nor his eicperience, to steer the 
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public bark through a sea ao tempestuouB aa that of these 
Btormy times. M; father saved you all from ginking in a like 
peril, and you requited the debt by murdering him ! What 
then will be my security, should I accept the rule you now ofier 
me t If my father'H tate ia to be mine, it will be but a miserable 
recompense." 

"No, no, you are safe — you are secure — your father was 
allied with England. He gave our revenues to King Edward; 
but you are s^e. Your father was murdered by a party, by 
a traitor." lliese expressions burst forth from several who 
stood near Von Artaveld. He resumed his address: — 

" I do accept the election. You have named me to be your 
chief— I accept it, not from private motives, nor any desire of 
personal advancement, but from the love I bear my native 
wty, and from a wish that the opulence and liberties my father 
secured to her with so much labour, and sealed with his death, 
should not be lost for the want of a chief who will maintain 
your franchises. But I demand a council to act with me." 

"You shall have a council," said Peter du Bois] "a council 
composed oftheleadersofour people, and the principal citizens, 
and you shall propose our first measure." 

"Let it be one of reason, justice, and moderation," replied 
Von Artaveld; "let it " 

"Who tatlis of moderation?" enclaimed Utaula, as she once 
more sCept forward on ihe platform. " Is it you, Von Artaveld! 
when these eyes of mine, but yesterday, beheld the most 
accursed sight they ever looked upon — a thing that threatens 
the total nun of your city. For but yesterday did I behold 
the people of Bruges toiling at that work which is to turn the 
course of the river Lis from your good town of Ghent, to ruin 

This intelligence, that the canal at Bruges was actually 
begun, spread like wildfire, and once more roused the people 
to madness. They would have instant redress; they would 
march in a body towards Bruges, and the first act of the White 
Hoods shall be to destroy the work, even though in so doing 
they destroyed the workers. Philip Von Artaveld agun 
ad^ssed the multitude. 

" My fellow-citizens," he exclaimed, " I am chosen by you 
as vour chief, and for your advantage I am to act in concert 
with your leaders. I am ready to do all that is necessary, and 
all that is daring, to obtain the redress of your grievances; but 
let me counsel you before you resort to hostile measures, before 
you shed the blood of those who, bom in the same land, are 
ruled by the tame prince as younelves, before you commence 
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a bloody war upon jour country, I conjure you to hear my 
proposal. Let an honourable deputation, composed of such 
persona as you choose to name, wait upon the Ear!; let our 
clerks, leanied in the laws, and our citizens, valiant in sup- 
porting them, — let them represent to Lewia de Male all our 
grievances, and demand redress. And, as a pledge of the Earl's 
good faith towards Ghent, let them solicit him to send back 
with them Sir Simon de B£te, who now lies a prisoner at Ecclo." 

"Von Artaveld has spoken well; we will have it so; he shall 
head the deputation. Let the Earl give up our citizen; we will 
have him out of prison." These and many other exclamations 
again burst from the surrounding crowd. 

" In the mean time, my friends," continued Von Arlaveld, 
" I, as yom' chief, command that Sir Walter d'Anghien and 
his companions, against whom we have no charge, be set at 
liberty. Sir Walter has not injiu'ed us, nor can he in reason 
be responuble for the conduct of his uncle; and you have no 
right to detain him as a hostage, till you are dclren to com- 
mence a war hy a refusal of redress. Sir Walter, you and 
your noble friends ate free to return to Andrighien. Our 
knights of St. Sebastin shall conduct you thither in safety, if 
you need an escort For you, Gilbert Matthew, and your 
brothers, our citizens, in a fitting time and place, have much 
to charge against you all, hut you must also be liberated. 
Von Arlaveld will suffer no prisoners to be made of unarmed 
men, nor of any hut such as may be ours in war, if all our 
efforts to obtain redress shall fail us." 

This proposal was loudly seconded hy John de Faucille, 
the lord of Harzelle, and several of the more respectable class 
of citizens. Even the artfiil leaders of the insurgents could 
find no just pretext to oppose against it. Von Artaveld was 
accordingly named as the head of the deputation to w^t upon 
the Earl. Peter du Bois and John Lyon, who caught at every 
opportimity to mordfy and embroil the Matthews in difficulties, 
now artfully proposed that, as Gilbert Matthew and his brother 
Stephen were both citizens of Ghent by birth, they should 
also join the deputation. In their present situation Du Bdts 
well knew they dared not refuse ; and he proposed the mea- 
sure with a view that, in case an answer ahould be returned of an 
ofiensive nature from the Ear), he might seize the occasion for 
throwing the blame of mismanagement upon Gilbert Matthew 
— a circumstance which, in all probabihty, would render the 
new deacon alike obnoxious to his master and to the people. 
All was now arranged ; and Philip Von Artaveld, instead of 
returning as victor of the archers mto Ghent, set off, at the 
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head of the deputatjon, to wait upon the Bari of Flandeni at 

Andrighien. 

Jotm Lyon and Peter du Bois, desirous of a private confer- 
ence, returned with their bands towards the city. The mob 
nov began to diaperse, and the graver and Elder clasa of citizens 
walked, alarmed and discontented, towards their own homes; 
whilst the different leaders and captains of the White Hoods, 
having received their secret orders from Du Bois, commanded 
that dieir men should he held in auch a state of preparation 
that they might he ready for action at a moment's notice. 

In a few hour* the plain was completely cleared of the 
multitude ; but still, here and there, were seen stragglers who 
lingered near it, anxious for the return of the deputation. The 
streets of Ghent, which in general exhibited groups of people 
busied in commerce, as they thronged and jostled each other, 
each individual intent upon some personal duty or concern, 
now presented a very different aspect to the stirring occupations 
of traffic. Here were men seen strolling up and down with 
arms in their hands, a feeUng of stem expectation imprinted 
on each countenance. At times they spoke together in an 
earnest, but mysterious, manner. And elsewhere might be 
observed other citizens collected into small parties — some 
vehemently talking, whilst their neighbours only listened, and 
shrugged up their shoulders in silence. Even the idle were 
now active, hut for mischief; and the very women joined the 
mob, and, casting off all the decorum of their sex, railed louder 
than the men against the times, and helped to stir up rebellion. 

The shops of armourers, smiths, and fletchers, were literally 
thronged with people desirous to provide themselves with 
arms, either to join the insurrection, or to guard their own 
property against Its violent effects. Some houses were closed 
up, whUst others were opened; and every hotel in Ghent was 
crowded with persons who came to hear the news, or to learn 
what had passed, or to lettle what was to be done : in short, 
each man began to talk politics more boldly than he had dared 
to do of lale, and each to settle public affairs after his own way. 

It may well be supposed that this was a busy tune with Martha 
Van Dredger, and ner husband Gerard, the host and hostess 
of the Moon, whose common hall was now Ailed to overflow, 
with citizens, mechanics, and artisans of all descriptions, 
besides ^vers of the more important members of the White 
Hoods. "Here!" cried Gerard, "here! a flagon of the best 
ale for Peter Is Nuilte, the captain of the worshipful company 
of the gtasB-men." " A stool there, for Master Vanderblsst, 
banner-bearer of the same." "Anddo ye hear, wife! hring 
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a trencher and a knife for Darid Oxhead, die butcber, t 



drink this ci 

lill up to theljrim, and dnnk to me the uune." 

This example was eagerly followed by the guests, and 
"Succesa Co the White Hoods of Ghent!" echoed through the 
apartment, m they roared it out nith much spirit and good 
wHl; and Gerard lost no time in chalking up the score of 
flagons that had washed it down their throats. Gerard now 
determined that the spirits of his guests should not expire for 
want of tiiel to keep them in a blaze; he bustled everywhere, 
and set the drawers at full work, whilst his particular instruc- 
tions were reserved for the ear of his no leas bustling Uttle 
spouse. "Here, wife! here, Marthal" said he, "rundown 
to the cellars, and tell the boys to broach ali the casks of stale 
beer; the citizens are getting wann; VanderblaaC is makins 
them a speech; they are all so hot-hesded and dry-mouthed, 
that bad Deer will go down as well as the best, and we shall 
get cleared of the old stock. And do you mix the sour wine 
with the clary; they will never find it out; they talk so much 
about die sweets of Uberty, that it would be strange, indeed, 
if it did not sweeten their cups. Brisk, brisk, I say ; go and 
do as I bid you ; I must be stirring here. Save us, all the 
saints! how VanderUast gets on; he talks like a judge in any 
court, and shouts out speeches like an ass braying against 
rainy weather! Well, these are strange times; every one to 
his business, and mine is to make the most of them." 

Vanderblast, already known to the reader as having acted 
in the capacity of the city watch on the night of the arrest of 
Sir Simon de B^te, was, indeed, at this moment exerting dl 
the powers of bis eloquence in laying down the law, and in 
asserting the justice of the cause he had so warmly eapoused. 
Timothy Vanderblast had long been the oracle of U)e ale- 
bench at the Mood ; and to a most insufferable conceit of bis 
own wisdom, he united an attempt at a style of discourse 
superior to his station, a piece of preaumpdon he had originally 
contracted by having, in early life, acted as turn-spit in the 
kitchens of the public college at Liege, before be was promoted 
to the station of a glassman's apprentice at Ghent, for which 
promotion he quitted his former honourable employ in the 
service <tf that learned body. But Timothy brought to Ghent 
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all the teaming he could pick up eecond-hand from the varlets 
of the aWdentsat Liege; when upon hia miction tothiacity, 
hii abuse of hard words, and conslant habit of talking about 
what he did not understand, procured for him the pre-eminence 
above noticed. On the present occasion his oracular wisdom 
had displayed itself in a speech, aa his auditory of mechanics 
and apprentices sat gazing, open-mouthed, in silent astonish- 
ment around him. 

At length David Oxhead, the butcher, declared, as he gave 
Vanderblast a hearty slap on the back, " By the blessed Saint 
Nicholas! brother 'nmothy, you have made as good a speech 
as the Earl himself could have done, had he turned rebel to 
upaet his own nde; and I say that Master Vanderblast shall 
be voted spokesman of the company, for he has a throat like 
a bull, and a heart lite an ox." 

"And the bi^ns of a calf," said Gerard, with a chuckle, 
for he loved to pop in a bit of his own wit. 

"I thank you, neighbour," replied Vanderblast to Oxhead, 
"I thank you for your good will. You are pleased to say so of 
me; and I believe that I may have some trick of the schools, 
for I can write my name, or blow a glass bottle, with any man 
in Ghent. And as for the arts, my mother used to say that 
when I was a boy, 1 sucked them m like mother's muk, so 
that I could count from one to fourscore before I was fourteen 
years tdd, which made me take my manhood a year before the 
usual time.* And for the sciences, 1 was always specially fond 
of the law." 

"Well," s«d Jeremy Von Stitchen, a jerkin maker of 
Ghent, "1 say it, and I don't care who Imows it, that Master 
Vanderblast can give reasons for things as well as a priest. 
And as I, to be a neighbourly man and a good citizen, would 
not desert my fellows, but am willing to jom the rebellion in a 
peaceable way, I should like to know reasons for what we are 
going to fight about; and therefore, as I hear it is to hold up 
the liberty of the franchises of Ghent, be so good. Master 
Vanderblast, as to give us some reasons, out of the arts and 
sciences, for what a franchise may mean." 

" I understand you," rephed Vanderblast, with a significant 
wink of much satisfaction; "you would know what 3ie word 
imputes, what it comes from ; or, as we of the school say, the 
ekrmtolagy of the word franchise?" 

"Justly so," answered Von Stitchen, "and most aptly 

• When the son of a burgher ihoTe twelve years of age could count 
from one to fourscore, he was cooaidered old enongli for commerce, *jid 
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Vanderblast looked wise, held up hia head, hemmed, and 
with a most provokinglf instnicdve eh, thus expounded : " A 
franchise. Master Jei«iny Von Stitchen, is a thing specially 

Eertainiag to the lav, and by it upheld for us citizens, for the 
enefit ofus and out predeceaort, to the latest generation. It 
is the citizen's good name, his boast, and his extmciion. In 
short, a franchise is a franchise, and meana a restraint to do 
all things according to law, whereupon we found our grounds 
of tebeUioji. A franchise allows of seeking for justice in our 
own way, without being cheated by the lawyers to help us to it. 
It gives us liberty to put up whom we please, and to put down 
whom we please, when things go wrong in the state; and to 
hang all the nobles who are no better than they should he. 
It extinguishes all that is profitable, and smashes earls, govern- 
ments, andprinces, with as much ease as if they were made 
of glass. This ia the ^meaning of the word tranchise, and for 
thb we will live or die like loyal rebels, and magnanimous 
consmrators." 

"That we will," add Oxhead; "and rather than brook 
tyrants and tyranny, we wilt turn this city into the slaughter- 
house of justice, and kill and knock down every beast of them 
aU, without favour or diatjnction." 

"But what I am moat thinking about," said a mariner of 
the Scheldt, "is, how the devil that old woman could make the 
white hoods fly about so fast as they did to-day. Why, they 
came as thick about our ears as sea-gulls drive on shore before 
stormy weather; the witch raised them aa faat, and with as 
much eaae, as she would the Old one himself." 

"She raised them with more eaae, I take it," said the host, 
"than she could put them down again, so long aa they leave 
vm a head to wear them upon." 

"What! do you talk of wearing a white hood, man," said 
Oxhead lo the host, "and your house so epecially in favour 
with my lord's great man, Gilbert Matthew? Your ears will 
pay for it." 

"May be not," answered Gerard, "for my ears are always 
open to a customer, and my tongue too. Ua of the pubUc 
vocation. Master Oxhead, must live for the pubUc, as we live 
by the public ; and though I wish well to every White Hood 
of you all, 1 have no ill-wtl] towards my lord or his people, 
for th^ are good fiiends to the spigot and flagon ; and a man 
must hve by liis triends. So I see no harni, m drinking this 
cup, to say. Heaven bleas the Earl, and the White Hoods to 
boot." 

This comical mixture of a spirit of loyelity and treason, so 
i2 
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inienly avowed hj the rimple Gerard, produced more mfrtli 
lAan anger, end the whole party reaumed their politics, and. 
seasoned each diKiusion with so many flagoDs drawn from 
the cellars of the host, that it was confidently averred, when 
" ' " ~ " ' ' " Jid oifered up « 

int, she accom- 
panied the offerine with a petition, that the rebellion of the 
White Hoods might especially be suffered to prevail, for the 
good of the Moon. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Ufon the evening after the memorable day, the events of 
which formed the subject of the last chapter, John Lyon and 
bis nephew, Peter du Bois, were closeted m earnest coiuerence. 
The latter, the most artiul of all the insurgents, had so acted 
upon the weak roind of hia relative, that John might be con- 
sidered little more than a tool in bis hand. They had both 
S^licly avowed that their only motive lor insurrection arose 
m a desire to serve the citizens of Ghent, yet it must be 
already known to the reader, tliat a deep resentment against 
Gilbert Matthew chiefly actuated the conduct of John Lyon, 
and a cunning, selfish, and ambitious temper, with the hope 
to repair a broken fortune, stimulated the exertions of Du 
Bois. A satisfactory peace between the Earl and hia people, 
was, therefore, the last thing to be desired either by the uncle 
or (lie nephew, since it would not satisfy the resentment of 
the one, nor improve the bankrupt estate of the other. 
StUl, neither John Lyon nor Peter du Boia were yet si 



gone in guilt as to be wholly reckless of their deeds. They 

began by hoping to achieve their object without the commit' 

j;t>M] cruelty upon others. How far they afterwards 



increased in crime, as their evil propendtieB gathered strength 
' by indulgence, will be seen in the sequel. 

John Lyon, upon meeting Du Bois, appeared thoughtful 
and moody, and there was something of indifference in his 
manner that surprised the nephew, for he did not enter 
warmly into what was their usual subject of discusrioiL 
"Yon are but in bed spirits this evening, uncle," said Peter; 
"what has happened, may I aak, thus to affect you?" 

"To speak truth," replied John Lyon, "1 nave Uiii day 
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bHnmnchmovedbytheeBnieBtremaTutr&nceiof my daughter; 
she fewfl our plBUi will end b«dlj, and, timid ai ihe uied to 
be towards me, she hai now cast it off, and is nx>wn aa bold 
in argument slmoit m ourielves. She hai had the audacity 
to urge — in ihort, she hai plainly told me, I am nothing 
better than a traitor to my prince, who lo lately spared my 
life, when my own parly had not strength enoug'h to guard me 
jrom the laws. She threatened me with the vengeance of 
heaven if I persisted, and then, with so many tears, with such 
an affiH:tionate importunity, conjured me to ahandon my falae 
{Hands, aa she termed them, that I was nearly shaken in my 

EUTpose. However, at length I succeeded in getting rid of 
er BupplicBtioni, hy sending her to pray for me at the veapera 
of St. Nicholas." 

"And can this move a man engaged in plats hke oun?" 
smd Du Bois, sneeringly. " If sucn thingi affect you, uncle, 

Su should not have gone thus far in matters of deep moment 
y prettv cousin, Anna, means well ; but she knows nothing 
of our affain, nor shall she. Women should keep the house, 
and mind their toys and their prayers, and not interfere widi 
things beyond their sense ; nor should the cry of a petted girl 
move the spirit of a man who looks to overturn a court. Fio, 
fie, out upon it — it is unworthy of you. But I have news that 
will demand oitr utmost rigUance, to prevent its fatal effects 
to our cause. You must act this aisht, or all is over." 

"What do you mean, Peter?" ezc&imed John Lyon. "This 
must be news, indeed." 

"Ay, and such news," replied Du Bois, "as we little thought 
to hear. Could I have foreseen what has chanced, I would 
rather have chosen the devil for a chief than Von Artaveld. 
iA my Lord of Flanders, 
i, overwhelmed him with 
commendations, and has promised to take off the tax on tlte 
navigation of the Scheldt ; to prevent the cansl goiOK on at 
&uges{ and, as a wanant for his farther good intentions to- 
wards Ghent, resolved to set Sir Simon de B£te at liberty; 
and to-morrow the foolish old goldsmith intends to gratify liis 
ridiculous pomp, by making a public entry into the city. And 
what think you is the condition stipulated as our part of the 
performance, in requital for these condescensions of my lord?" 

"Perhaps to pay some yearly levy, of our own naming," 
said John Lyon. 

"No," replied Du Bois; "we are required to tear off our 
white hoods; to lay down our arms; and that your head and 
mine, as the instigatoti of revolt, ahall be at the mercj/ of 
Lewis de Male." 
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"That is as much as to say," said the uncle, "that they Duf 
be taken off aa soon m Gilbert Matthew bids the provost raise 
the axe, and he will not tarry in the bidding." 

"That will be the end of it," answered Du Bois; "though 
Vim Artaveld protests he has expreialy stipulated no danger 
■hall fall upon our heads, and that the Earl, having the power 
to do so, will dlsmisB us with a reprimand." 

"I will not trust to it, however," said John Lyon; "some- 
thing must instantly be done; we must gain over ^ our parlies, 
and the several trades, to determine upon keeping on their 
while hoods; they must promise to stand by us and uphold 
our acts, before my ancient Inend, Sir Simon de B^te, can be 
known to be set IVee from prison. If he appears, as the pledge 
of the Earl's good faith, ere the people are secured — are ma 
own, all will be lost, indeed." ■ 

"Leave me to deal with Sir Simon," said Du Bois; "I 
have a trap ready to catch the old fox; he shall not be at 
liberty to do us mischief. He sends me word, that the Earl 
has graciously coromunicaled his intention of liberatiiig him, 
and that he could wish me to meet him without the walls of 
Ghent, that I may marshal him to the market-place, where he 
will surprise the citizens with such an address upon his cap- 
tivity and restoratiDn, as they never yet heard. Look, here u 
Sir Simon's letter ; and the old goldsmith writes with as much 
importance as if the world itmf had stopped on its wheeli 
since he was confined, and could only be set going agtda when 

"His wife, the Lady Judith, I understand," said John 
Lyon, "has been most violent in her complaints to our burgo- 
masters, in consequence of his detention.' 

"She has, indeed," answered Du Bois. "The shrew missed 
her husband too much, to be long without him; she wanted 
Sir Simon for the exercise of her tongue, to rail at its accus- 
tomed object. Doubtless the dame has laid up stores of wrath 
to welcome the good man, who now escapes a prison to return 
to a worse thraldom. But the varlets and the waiting damsels 
will rejoice, since, besides their own storms, they have latetjr 
endured those that would otherwise have been showered on 
Sir Simon." 

Whilst Du Bois made these remarks, in hit uetial tone of 
sarcastic observation, John Lyon walked slowly towards the 
upper end of the room, and suddenly pausing, he turned 
about, and said to Du Bois, "Nephew, 1 have bethought me 
of a plan which can be executed to save us. Yet we must not 
trust Von Artaveld with all our measures. He it yoaag. 
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brave, and of a noble spirit It is well we have chosen him 
for OUT chief, for he has an unlimited influence vith our 
more sober citizeas; and his name acts, even like a spell of 
Ursula's, to rouse and animate our people. But though Igrant 
all this, Von Artaveld is neither politic nor secret; he irill do 
every thing in the open light of day ; and however bold and 
useful he might be in the execution of our schemes, he would 
do them rasUy ; we, perhaps, have been rash, too, in choosing 
bim so soon. But still we are the leaders of our own bands ; 
we can command them without Au concurrence. First tell me 
when is it that the Earl of Flanders will send to demand that 
the white hoods should be cast oW, and that your head and 
mine shall attend u^on his mercy and his will?" 

" I have not positively learnt the time," answered Du Bois. 
" But some say that his bailiff will appear in the square of the 
market-place to-morrow, and there issue the proclamation." 

"Then," said John Lyon, "will 1 be busy this night. Let 
all our men, each wearing hia white hood, and fully armed, 
be assembled at an early hour Co-morrow morning. We will 
then march them in a body to the market-place. I have not 
time to communicate my further purpose at present. But, at 
any rate. Sir Simon must not be suffered to harangue the 

feople, and his being at liberty for the present must rest un- 
nown, else the citizens may so far rely upon the promises of 
the Earl, seeing one of them fulfilled^ that they may pateh up 
a peace with Lewis on easy terms ; this shall not be done, 
and we must fc«ce them to do sometiiing that shall render 
peace more dangerous than war." 

" Your orders shall be punctually fulfilled," replied Du Bois. 
" Why now, uncle, you are yourself again, and speak and act 
as a man. Away, then, with women and folly ; think no more 
of yonr daughter, and leave the house without bidding her 
farewell, or you will turn again by her breath, like the vane 
on the town steeple. Amoul le Qerc shall head our people, 
and conduct them wherever you will join them. And as for 
Sir Simon, I, and a body of my chosen fHends, wiU deal with 
hun before sunrise to-morrow, for he leaves his prison to-night. 
He shall make no pnblic speeches, 1 warrant you. But there 
is one thing essential — we want money, 1 bestowed our last 
bog of crowns amongst our rascals, upon the morning of the 
archery. We have yet committed no public outrage; actual 
hosdlitiea are not yet begun, so that we cannot yet help our- 
selves from the hags of others, and our men must have money 
to secure them ours ; they thirst for more of that dross, for 
which they would sell both body and soul to the highest bidder." 
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"Thif 19 a hard point," said John Lyon. "I have little 
left. Gilbert Matthew deprived me of my office, and mnce 
then, gold, land, jewels, all 1 had, has been spent in forwarding 
onrcause. My fortune is almoat as broken aa your own. Unleai 
we begin to act eoon, I shall be little better than a beggar." 

" If things, ihen, are so desperate with you, we must look 
for gold elsewhere," answered Peter; "for gold must be had, 
and this night too. Let me see; what can be done? We 
cannot ask Von Aitaveld, as he must not know of oui present 
scheme. But I know one who hai the means ; and I wUl gain 
it, if poflsible by fair words, and if not — — " Du Bois stopped 
short, and struck forcibly the haft of hia sword, as be gtaaped 
it and half drew it from its sheath. 

"Of whom do you speak?" said John Lyon, who did not 
choose to notice the action, though he remarked it. 

"I speak," replied Peter, "of that wretched old dotard, 
Bernard Goldthnfi, the Antwerp usurer, who joined us, be- 
cause the Earl of Flanden laughed at his threats for bond 
debts, and Gilbert Matthew paid back the principal, and pur- 
loined the interest for his own benefit; a b-easurer worthy of 
his master. 1 will see old Goldthrift. The wretch has storeR 
of wealth, yet dies daily in the fear of want, whilst age and 
misery lead him by a protracted torture to timt grave which 
soon must hold his wretched body — a mere anatomy that will 
scarcely fatten a worm." 

"You will never get a crown from him," said John Lyon, 
"unless your securities were as substantial as a prince could 
offer." 

"I will try, however," answered Du Bois; "and, in the 
mean time, do you prepare every thing for to-morrow; I will 
meet you again before 1 rest, but not here. In my own house, 
this night, we will once again hold a conference with Araonl 
le CleTc and our friends, in our usual council chamber." 

"I will meet you there at midnight," said John Lyon; "tQI 
then, farewell," 

With this agreement the uncle and the nephew parted. 
John Lyon lost no time in directing his bandg of White Hoodf 
what to do, and Peter du Bois went in quest of Bernard Gdd- 
thrift, who now resided in Ghent, and whom the reader may 
remember as forming one of the secret conclave, whose pre- 
sence so much shocked Anna, at the house of Peter du Bois. 

When Du Bois entered the habitation of the wretched 
usurer, he was shewn into an inner apartment, where evety 
thing seemed to speak themindand the manners of the owner. 
The room was urge, gloomy, and andent; the windows, 
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of the elegance which wealth can supply, but an appearance 
of poverty and meanneai leemed (tuaiousty adopted i for com- 
fort or convenience were thingi that had never been found 
within the dwelling of old Bernard. The wallg of the room, 
black from time and the accumulated duit of age*, reeked 
with damp; here nothing seemed to thrive but the epiden, 
which, large in size ana numeroui in their generation, had 
made their weba of hanging festooni from cornice to cornice 
in undisturbed security. 

A store vaa fixed in one comer of the apartment. A rough 
hewn oak table stood in the centre, and near to it a chair of 
great antiquity, and probably of Grennan manufacture, since 
three of the legs represented, in rude carving, animals common 
to the foresL The fourth had been a repUr of old Bernard's, 
cut out of common deal. In a niche was a crucifix, and near 
it a second table, containing a vast quantity of brown and 
dusty puxhments, with a variety of miscellaneous ardcles, 
which seemed to have been collected together without any 
purpose of utility. These had most likely been saved by the 
miser trom the rubbish of his less thrifly acquaintance; failhat 
nothim thould be ii/»t, or could bi UMtliu, was a maxim which 
GoldthriA had all his life observed. He was a great collector, 
therefore, of whatever he could get far nothing ; and, like many 
other coUecton, he had stores of relics, whose only character 
was their useleuness, end whose only value might be their age. 

The room was hung with tapestry of the old Flemish school, 
which represented the austerities of several celebrated saints; 
some were flaying their backs for the honour of the church, 
whilst others, the woeful apparitions of abstinence and super- 
stition, looked almost ai bare-bonEd as the skeleton, which was 
inli^uced as en emblem of death, at their feet. It was not 
at all improbable that the images thus constancy presented 
to the eyes of the usurer, might act upon his mind as a subject 
of encouragement end emulation in his own habits of self- 
denial; for meagre living had wasted every muscle of Gold- 
thrift's body, and had idmoat consumed ihe very skin upon 
his bones. His eyes sunk in their sockets, and yet (from 
contrast with his hollow cheeks) seemingly almost starting 
ihim his head, rendered him altogether so ghastly sn object, 
that had a painter desired a study, personafly to embody the 
idea of &muie, Bernard Goldthrin would have been the model 
of his choice. 

Hie door had been opened to Du Bois by a girl of about twelve 
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fears old; her countenance was thin and sickly. The child 
aving the misfortune to be the orphan niece of old Bernard, 
was a,t once hia compamon, his drudge, and hia housekeeper 
— assisted occaaionsUy in her domestic duties by an old man, 
trho, from mere hebit rather than gratitude, continued to 
afford some slight service to the usurer, as he doled out lo 
him a pallir pittance under the name of charity. 

Peter told the child he had business of imporbiuce vith 
her uncle, and much desired lo see him; but the little mI 
declared he was not at home, in a manner that convinced Du 
Bois she spoke the truth. " And where is he gone, my dainty 
damsel!" said Peter, "and when will he return again? 

" He is gone to Uie market, I believe, ' ' replied the child, 
" foe we ore hungry, and uncle never buys meat but at 
evenings, because he then piclia up the bil^ tliat are left from 
the morning cheap, and he wont let me go, for fear I should 

E've as much as people might ask me for themj and 1 wish 
; was come home, lor I want some supper." 

"Sordid wretch!" muttered du Bois. "But he must help 
us; I will not leave the house till he does so." Peter then 
told the girl he would await her uncle's return, as his business 
could not brook delay; and the child, desiring him to stay in 
the room where he was, shut the door, and returned to her 
accustomed drudgery in the kitchen. 

Peter threw himself into the old chair, and his own hu^ 
thoughts for some time afforded him ample employment, tilf, 
growing impatient, he began to think of retreating for the 
present, to call ^ain at a later hour. He was about to rise 
from the chair, when, all at once, he thought he heard astrange 
sound under the flooring at the farthest end of the room,' 
he listened, and the noise was repeated. Peter sat quite still, 
determined to ascertain the cause ; and his own ngure was 
tolerably well concealed by the dusk of the evening, which 
had nearly closed in since his arrival at the house. 

Du Boia fixed his eyes upon the spot whence the sounds 
had seemed to issue, and at length he observed a secret trap- 
door suddenly drop down. In the next minute the wretched 
figure of Bernard Goldthrifl slowly and cautiously ascended, 
his eyes glistening with an expression of internal satisfaction, 
as a lamp which he carried in hia hand shewed plainly the 
haggard and ghastly features of the miser. Bernard put down 
the lamp upon the ground, and then secured the trap-doiff 
that led to Uit idol of hia wonhip, the object of his hopes and 
fears — hia golii. 

When he had secured the trap by iu secret spring, he again 
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took the lamp in hia band, rose up, and turned tovards the 
table. The first abject he beheld was — Peter du Bois, sitting 
quiAly in the old chair, with his eyes attentively fixed upon 
bim ! But what words can deEicribe his dismay at such an 
luiexpected sight? Terror and despair seemed Co struggle 
for the maatery in the expression of his countenance, whilst, 
old, weak, and helpless, he appeared ready to sink into the 
earth iiom the shock of so sudden an alaim. His senses 
seemed bewildered; and prudence, though not cunning, for- 
sook him, aa he eiclaimea, in a shrill scream of apprehension, 
" I am betrayed ! mined! robbed I murdered! but I have no 
gold there (pointing to the trap-door), no gold there; it is 
only a place I visit for penance, and lo mortify my sins." 

" Is It BO, old BemBTd?" said Du Bois, sarcastically, as he 
quitted his seat. " i should have thought you went tluthet to 
t^ontemptate wealth which might give you comfort, whilst you 
are daily consuming in misery. But you need not fear me, 
1 have discovered your secret, (Bernard shook his head) ; 
nay, you know 1 have discovered it, and hy your own folly ! 
T^e child thought you were from home] she deured me to 
wait here." 

" Ay, ay," replied the miser, in a tone tremulous with 
afe and infirmity; but, cautious from habitual suspicion, he 
added, with a dgniiicant look, " Girls are thoughtless; girls 
will prate; so I never let my niece know when 1 descend 



fVom the light of day to practise mortifications in the bowels 
of the earth. I tell her 1 am going out, and send her away 
to do her duties in my household. But how csme it, I 



wonder, that I should forget lo-day to lock this room door, 
that nobody might disturb my hour of meditation V 

"Why, because it was fated," said Peter, "that I should 
come in by it. Never mind, man, you are safe, for I am 
neither robber nor murderer. But these excuses will not 
serve with me. Do you think I cannot fathom you, old 
Goldthrift! Thou at thy meditations! Yes, to glut thy eyes 
upon bond securities, bags of gold, chests of ingots, and 
caskets of rich jewels. Such were My meditations in yonder 
cave of iniquity, where the groans of the suiferer, from whom 
you have wrested his last acre of land, never reach you; 
where widows tears and onihans sighs can never come to 
blot the writings, or to waft away the last pledge of hard 
necessity; where thy meditations calculate upon the next 
spendthrift who hastes to complete his ruin under thv aus- 
pices; and where thou canst number the rogues and fools who 
will ^ fly to thee for help, and curse thee while they take it." 
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"Why, hov now, Peter?" said M Bernard, trembling with 
fear, aa ms eye glanced upon Du Bois with a look of astonish- 
ment and suspicion. "Why, how ia this?" and be added, 
with a strange exclamation that terror involuntarily provoked, 
and which the miser checked and endeavoured tu turn into a 
laugh of good-felloWBhip. "We are comrades, and must not 
rate each other." 

Peter saw the uncommon advantage he had gained in 
having discovered the secret of Bernard's treasure; and well 
knowmg he could turn it to account by alarming the fears of 
tjie coward who stood before bim, be again spoie iu a rough 
and determined manner. " I know you nave wealth, Bernard, 
and now I know where it lies concealed — uaelesa, worthless 
as its master. Yet it may do much good, if properly em- 
ployed. Dost thou ever consider, Gddthrift, that there it 
shaU remain, till it Is first opened to pay the man who shall 
do Ghent the service of putting that miserable carcase of 
thine within a eo&n and a grave t Dost thou ever tbink of 
this!" 

" Why, ay, yes, yes," answered Bernard, greatly afirighted, 
" I do think upon it sometimes, when I mortify for my sins; 
but 1 am not dead yet, Peter, and I never bad much to. do 
with the leeches, and so I hope to live yet to see you as great 
ft man as you hope to be." 

"And live you may for me," said Du Bois; "and as for 
my greatness, you must help me to that — you must serve- 

" Certainly," replied Goldthrift, " anything in reason, any- 
thing within my poor power and means. I would serve you, 
Peter," continued the cunning old rogue, who now thought 
Du Bois was coming round to a better humour, " I would 
serve you, as 1 would my dearest friends." 

"I hope not," replied Du Bois, "for I should he loth to 
loose daylight in company with thy bags and ingots yonder. 
Your service to me must begin by an act of liberation." 

" Anything," said the usurer, who now shuffled towards 
the tahle of parchments, thinking Du Bois came to borrow 
money ; " anything within reason, and such as a poor old 
man like me may do without o&nce to his conscience." 

"Conscience! ' exclaimed Peter, laughing — " no, no, I will 
not make you offend against conscience, by forcing you to 
lendmoney without exacting interest. All i want is, a gifl — 
a free and generous gif^ to help to carry on our cause vrith 
some of your imprisoned crowns." 

If the reader has evra chanced to see any human creftbm 
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whole whole soul, and e 
the most violent fe " 
to deipair, he may h 
of old Bernard at this moment, yet it would be difiicult 
to describe it: so perfectly ■gtonished, and even stupiGed, 
was the miser at the nroposa! of a mfi, that he only stared 
in silence at the audacity of Du Bois, as he allemately 
railed and let fall his hand) in amaiement At length 
avarice end indieTiation got the better even of fear itself, and 
Bernard found the uae of his tongue to vent cunes upon Peter 
for his impudent demand — curses too shocking for repedtion. 

Du Bois for some time let the atorm rage, and llien very 
calmly said, "Bernard, I give you a fair warning. I have 
no interest to keep the secret of the entrance to your cavern 
tbere, and our White Hoods have an eye as keen as youra for 
g^d, with stronger arms and younger feet to gain access to it. 
Thejf shall pay their respects to you," 

"They, they!" rephed old Goldthrift; "they cannot, they 



" And therefore they would share with you," said DuBoia, 
" But it BO happen!, that you, being as you yourself admit, 
one of their leaders, is at thia moment a thing of such peril, 
that unless you comply with my request, before to-morrow, 
that very cireurostance will devote your head to the provost- 
jnarshal. The Earl has agreed to redress all the gnevances 
of the citizens, on condition that every leader of the White 
Hoods shall be given up to justice. Your death and mine is 
certain, unless we can tnis nia;ht find gold (ay, gold, old Ber- 
nard), to make our people keep on their white hoods, and 
stand by us who are theu- leaders; to keep our heads upon 
their shoulders." 

" And must I, must I," aaid the miser, in a voice which 
expressed the most acute anguish of mind, "must I part 
with all that is dear to me on earth? Is it," he continued, 
wringing his hands, " ia it for this that 1 have toiled day and 
night, denied myself comfort and rest? Is it for this that I 
have been cursed and bated all my life long, and now in my 

old age to have my heart broken, to I cannot, 1 cannot 

do it. The Earl is merciful; the provost cannot act without 
hia sanction; hemayrelent. Think of some other way " 

"There ia no other way," said Du Boie, "that can save 
Tou, for you are especially obnoxious to Gilbert Matthew, and 
ne has sworn to take vengeance upon you the first oppw- 
tami^. You refused him the thousand crowns he wanted 
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before he obteined the new office ; and can you now hope, 
unlesB our White Hood» are supported bg us, (hat they nill 
support as — can you hope, I aay, long tu keep that venerable 
head of yours upon your shoulders, most worthy Bernard f 
Come, think it is to save your own life; open, then, your bags, 
and set the coins free ; they can give you no comfort in the 
tomb ; for remember, as your only delight is now to look 
t^on them, your eyes then will be closed in darkness." 

Thus with threats and arguments did I'eter du Boia con- 
tinue to act upon the mind of the usurer, who at length was 
so alarmed by the exaggerated picture which Du Boia drew 
of his danger, that he consented to advance a sum of money 
from his secret store. Having reluctantly done this, Gc4i- 
thrift prepared to descend once more into his den alone ; but 
this Peter would not admit. "No, no, Bernard," said he, "I 
will go with you ; the especial value which I feel for your 
neck will not allow me to trust to your conscience the count- 
ing out the sum that must be used to save it We must not 
spare the gold, lo hang the master of the hags. Come, 1 11 
go with you; open the trap-door, and give me the larnp." 

Goldthrifl, with evident reluctance, complied. Had he 
been descending the steps of that dungeon, with which Du 
Bois had threatened him, he could scarcely have done so with 
a slower pace, or with a more ghastly expression of counte- 
nance. His spirit writhed within him, and gave vent to its 
secret agonies by sundry deep sighs and groans, which ac- 
companied the turn of the keys, as he opened a chest of iron. 

"Come," said Du Bois, "let me spare you the painful 
oflice of giving liberty to these prisoners. I will take them 
out, and begin from that bag, that large leathern bag." 

"No, no; not that," exclaimed the miser, eagerly; "not 
that; those are florins, all of pure gold, and not wanting one 
grain in weight- Here, take fifty silver crowns of Flenuah 

" Fifty crowns ! " cried Du Bois, "that is nothing; fif^ 
crowns amongst our bands ! Are you mad to offer it? Give 
gold, fair gold, every coin full, round, and heavy, stamped 
with an image that might bribe the devil himself to worship 
it. Besides, we can carry a larger sum in gold pieces in a 
smaller apace." 

"Nay, hut it must do; fifty crowns must do," answered 
Bernard, with a groan. " I cannot bring my heart to touch 
the florins for such a pumose." 

"But the provost will touch thy throat, then, old Gold- 
thiift," said Feterj " and as I now bethink me diat he is a 
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man accessible to some feeling of pity in his way, perhaps 
you may like to keep those florins, in order to use them as a 
bribe with him, to procure you the grace of hanging, or the 
axe, instead of being broken on the wheel." 

"Take fifty florins, then," cried the alarmed miaer, as, 
with a terrified countenance, he forced himself to use a deape- 
rale efibrt to subdue his own avarice, and thrust his hand into 

"Not so," replied Peter; "we shall lose some precious 
moments in the tellfaig of Ihem out; give me the bag." 

" I cannot — I will not," said the miser. " A curse upon 
thee, Du Bois ; would you have me tear out my heart to give 

" No," replied Du Bois, " only the gold. The provoet, 
Goldthrift; think upon the provost." 

" Take a hundred pieces, ' said Bernard, " but not ell." 



"Take the hag, then, and may the curse of Gehozi go with 
it," exclaimed the usurer, aa he threw ihe bag of florins upon 
the ground, suddenly shut down the lid of the chest, and 
placed himself upon it. "And now, Du Boia," said the 
wretch, "be satisfied; for I will not yield one florin more, 
though it were to save both life and soul. You shall steep 
your hands in my blood, and trample me under foot, before 
you again ao much as look into the chesL" 

" Well," replied Du Boia, "for the prcsetit I will he satis- 
fied; and as for thy blood! I would not soil the bright blade 
of a good aword by dipping it into such pollution. It would 
be too honourable a death for thee, old Goldthrift; for thou 
wert certainly bom to starve with thy own rata, and die 
amongst them, or else to make thy last leap fi'om the hang- 
man's tree." 

Petor, well satisfied with the sum he had obtained, imme- 
diately departed, leaving the miser to deplore its loss ; and 
after an interview with Ursula, he hastened to meet the leaders 
and captains of his own hands at the chamber of midnight 
council, where John Lyon was expected finally to settle every 
desperate plan, which, it was agreed, should be executed on 
the following morning. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

We must now for a time leave the artfiil instigatow of rebel- 
lion to pursue their infamous plots, whibt we return to the 
unhappy daughter of one of their leaders ; the course of the 
narrative having already detained us longer froni the mentioa 
of her than could be wished. 

Anna, animated with the moat lively seme of filisl duty, 
had hitherto vainly attempted to withdraw her father irom 
his dangerous associates; and now almost despairing of suc- 
cess, after her last painful interview with him, she had 
devoutly attended the vespers of St. Nicholas, to put up her 
fervent prayers to Heaven, the Virgin, and the Saints, for hia 
deliverance. Anna had long since determined that nothing 
on her part should be wanting which could contribute to her 
father's safety, or his comfort, and that he should not have to 
plead her neglect of the Earl's injunctions, as an excuse for 
continuing his desperate enterprise, as she had made lohn 
Lyon fully acquainted with all that had passed between her- 
ftelf and Lewis de Male. 

Actuated by this resolution, she still wore about her neck, 
though contrary to her own feelings of delicacy, the rich gold 
chain which Lewis had insisted should he worn as a pledge of 
hope and love. Moreover, she was not ignorant, that her 
still retaining the fatal tolcEU was a ciccumstanoe in the Earl's 
compact, which obliged her to see hint, and to listen to his 
protestadons of affection, whenever he pleased to renew the 



Anna was also aware that bis present apparent neglect of 
her had solely arisen from the pressing and mcessant occupa- 
tions which had employed the Earl, the Countess of Art«is, 
and their council, since the day of the archery, when the in- 
surrection had broken out in a manner to excite the most 
serious apprehension. To the faction of the White Hoods she 
was indebted for bis present forbearance; but as the Bail 
could now no longer be ignorant that John Lyon (to whom 
he had so lately granted a pardon for his life) belonged to 
them, Anna too justly feared that the resentment of Lewis de 
Male, for such shameless ingratitude, might fall upon herself. 

Full of these melancholy reflections, she quitted the church. 
The idea of Henry de Cassel, too, presented itself to her 
mind, and with that idea came hope; for though Henry was 
mysterious in all his actioiu, and, she was compelled to adniit 
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much tranknens, bucIi 
on ardent affection in hia manner and in his espreeaiana, tliat 
she could not but think him honest at hear^ and that he 
might prove an instrument, under the guidance of heaven, 
to aaiiiat, perhaps, in dflivering her father trum the dangert 
vith wluch he was encompassed. So great was the present 
anxiety of her mind, that ahe resolved to truat Henry (as fai 
as her sense of honour and of duty would allow) with a 
knowledge of her affairs. 

Anna had never yet ventured la communicate to her father 
her extraordinary coonerion with Henry de Casael; she had 
often determined to tell him the whole truth; hut whenever 
she made an attempt to introduce the Bubjecl, John Lyon, 
solely occupied with his dangerous speculations, had either 
driven her from his presence, or harshly hid her hold her 
peace, saying he had now no leisure to listen to idle tales. 
The confidence which an innocent and bashful girl felt 
desirous of reposing in the bosom of a parent, was thus 
chilled, or sternly repelled; and latterly, since the horrid 
scene of the midnight council, Anna had determined to with- 
hold the communication till a fitter time, in the hope to pre- 
serve Henry as a friend to her father, who might serve him 
at his need; as she felt that possibly the hour might soon 
arrive, wiieu no one (but Henry) would, even for her sake, 
afford the least countenance to a man attmnted for treason. 
In her last interview with Heniyhe had talked as confidently 
as ever of claiming her of her father at a future period, and 
yet, for the time being, be studiously shunned all mtercourse 
with him as he would 3ie presence of hia greatest foe. Under 
these circumstances it may seem extraordinary that Anna, 
who had so much delicacy of feeling, should again wish to 
meet Henry. She knew her conduct was liable to the impu- 
tation of imprudence even in its most favourable view; but 



left her to herself that he might associate with the most worth- 
less men in Ghent; and she )ooked on Henry as the only 
biunah creature who, in this emergency, could afford her one 
feeling of sympathy or comfort. She looked forward to what 
he might propose to save her father, with the same desperate 
hope drowning men feel when they catch at the slightest 
branch that is near them, in the effort to shun inevitable 
death. 

Anna was in this frame of mind when she perceived her 
steps were followed by some one cautiously muSed to avtnd 
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being known; and never doubting it wan Henry, she slackened 
her pace to give him time to overtake her. In a few seconds, 
Jaques, the faithful domestic of her lover, was by her side. 
He respectfully told Ms errand in a few words, and conjured 
her, instead of returning home, to bend her steps to the her- 
mitage of St. John, that stood at a short distance from 
the walls of Ghent, as his master had some communication 
to make to her of the greatest consequence, which would 
not admit delay. Anna in compliance with this request 
directed her imk towards the appointed spot, as Jaques 
hastened to inform Henry de Cassel she would there await 
bis arrival. 

The hermitage was situated in the centre of a small wood, 
half way between Ghent and the palace of Andrighien, Al- 
tJiough the trees were suffered to grow wild, it contained 
several walks and avenues ihat had been formed amid them, 
for the beneUt, in point of health and amusement, of the 
inhabitants of that city. As Anna advanced towards its pre- 
cincts, with an anxious mind and a heavy heart, she could 
not but remark, that the day itself was quite in unison with 
the state of her own feelings. All seemed dull and melan- 
choly; the clouds hung towering around, obscuring the sun, 
whilst they threatened heavy showers before it set. Not a 
single person crossed her path; the commotions in the cl^ 
seemed to have wholly occupied the attention of its inhabi- 
lanta; so that whilst the unruly rabble paraded the streets, 
those disposed to peace confined themselves to their own 
dwellings. 

As she turned into the path which led to the centre of the 

wood, the wind whistled and howled in sad cadence, and 

s^med, to her vivid fancy, like the voice of some spirit, to 

deplore the unhappy fate which attended her. Anna drew 

near the little hermitage dedicated to St. John. It was an 

ancient, and now a ruinous Gothic building, which had been 

constructed over the head of a small fountain that rushed from 

a rock, which after falling in gentle murmurs down its grey 

and mossy sides, was soon tost to the eye, from its intricate 

windings through the wood. The fountain was consecrated 

■"■ """""tition for the miraculous power of its waters, which 

to heal all diseases, if duly visited with fiuth and 

pecially on the eve of St. John's day, A hermit had 

I the priestand the guardian of the spot; but during 

c disturbances in the time of the late Jacob Von 

the cell had been dismantled and suffered to go to 

hat nothii^g more than a mouldering wall, ana the 
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ivy-grown fragment of a fretted archway, now rein ained. But 
the carved im^e of the good St. John, the patron of the 

spring, yet stood within a amBlI niche above it, and, with a 
raised hand and bending brow, seemed to bleae die genial 
fountain. 

Ab Anna approached these consecrated waters (which were 
■aid Btill to be the scene of miraculous events) she observed 
a bright appearance, which seemed to rest upon the very 
Bource. A sudden fear seized her, and in despite of all her 
efforlB to subdue her feelings, something like a superedtiaui 
dread stole upon her senses. But as she approached still 
nearer, this apprehension was completely dispelled, by dis- 
covering that the appearance proceeded from a natural cause. 
The masses of dense vapour which had hitherto obscured 
the orb of day, had partially broken and rolled onward, 
and a gleam of the sun, bright and fiery, had suddenly darted 
forth, and found its biiltiant reflection in the waters, as they 
burst leaping and bounding from the rock. But transient 
as beautiful, before Anna reached the spot the beam was gone, 
and the stream poured on amid the melancholy twilight, in a 
uniform and unillumined course. 

She sighed heavily, and took her seat upon a fragment of 
the ruins, watching, with an anxious eye, the little pathway 
that led through the wood to the fountain, and listening to 
every breeze that rustled or stirred the leaves, in the hope to 
heat the sound of footsteps. Her expectation was at length 
relieved hy the appearance of one, who eagerly came towards 
het, and in the next moment, Henrv de Caasel pressed her to 



his bosom. He looked upon her with a countenance, in which 
the most ardent affection seemed mingled with anxious fears, 
and struck by the pale and care-worn face of Anna, he said in 
a tone of impassioned feeling, "Dearest love, this must not 
be. Oh let me, let me rescue you from scenes that I fear 
deatnw your peace." 

"Alas I" replied Anna, " my peace depends upon my father, 
and I fear I must not look to find it." 

"He is unworthy such a child," exclaimed Henry with 
some warmth ; "but let me save you, Anna." 

"Do not speak of him thus," said the unhappy rirl; "do 
not say so to me ; remember he is my father, the author of my 
being, and whilst I have life and strength, I will never forsake 
him. The evening draws on apace, and 1 must hasten back 
ere the city gates are closed. Tell me briefly then, I conjure 

£ou, what it is you would communicate of so much import. 
)oes it relat« to my dear father's safe^!" 

k2 
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"It does indeed," replied Henry; "but I fear to distress 
jpou. Yet you muat know it, and this nightj for to-morrow it 
would be too late. On tliia night alone depends your father's 
safety and your own. I have the power, and I would use it, 
to preserve you both." 

"Gracious heaven!" eKcloimed Anna, "speak, tell r~~ 



what hae chanced. I feared eomethin?, for 1 left my father 
but now closeted in deep conference wiui Du Bois." 

"Perhaps," replied Henry, "he has gained some knowledge 



of what I would communicate to you; but he can hai 

Sower to shun the danger so securely as I could shield him 
'om it, and for your sake I would venture my own life to 
preserve your father's." 

Trembling with emotion, and impatient to know the worst 
that Henry could communicate, Anna clasped her hands 
together, and conjured bini to tell ber all, to hide nothing from 
her, assuring him she could support the recital, whatever it 
inighl prove. 

"When Philip Voo Artaveld," saidHenry, "held an inter- 
view with the Earl of Flanders, he behaved so nobly, spoke 
with so much courage, address, and moderation, that he 
procured from Lewis de Male concessions that he would hare 
granted to no one else. In return for these concessions, the 
Earl demanded that the rebellious bands should surrender* 
their arms, cast off theii white hoods, and that their leaders 
should be delivered up to his mercy. But Philip would not 
betray the party he hod espoused, and only consented to this 
measure on receiving a promise from Lewis, that the Uvea of 
these unhappy leaders should be spared ; in short, that they 
should be dismissed after receiving a reprimand. Satisfied 
with this assurance. Von Artaveld returned to Ghent. But 
no sooner was he gone, than the Countess of Artois and 
Gilbert Matthew, both the deadly enemies of your father, 
represented to the Earl, that John Lyon and Peter du Bois 
could not be included in the treaty, since they were each 
attainted traitors, to whom the law of Ghent forbade mercy, 
and therefore the promise so rashly given to Von Artaveld, 
however it secured the other leaders, couid not apply to them. 
And your father having continued to carry on Ms dangerous. 

fiiots, to aid the insurrection afler the favour Lewis had so 
ately shewn him in granting a free pardon, was strongly 
urged in bitter tenns against him. In line, the Countess and 
Gilbert so artfully wrought upon the. Earl's mind, that to- 
morrow morning the bailiff of Ghent, Roger d'Auterme, is to 
demand the persons of John Lyon and Peter du Bois in the 
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market-place, where he irill proclaim them traitors; and there 
can be, I think, but little hope, that either Margaret of Artois 
or Gilbert Matthew will ever leave the Earl at peace till both 
these unhappy men suffer the penalty of the law." 

"Oh holy Virgin!" exclaimed Anna, "what can be done? 
Save him, aiive but my father, and my gratitude, my love, 
are yotirs for ever." 

" It is in the hope to save him that I am now here with you, 
Anna," replied Henry. " But first hear all I would tell you. 
As Von Artaveld, no doubt, will deem this measure a breach 
of the promised treaty' on the part of the Earl, it is to be feared 
that a youth so spirited will have recourse to arms, and that a 
general civil strife will follow. Let me then save you, Anna, 
from the horrors of such a scene. If your father will but 
consent, before to-morrow yoii'and he shall both be placed in 
safety beyond the power of your worst enemies; and soon after 
this event, I hope to appear before liim, as I am, no longer 
mysterious, hut your open, your sincere and zealous friend." - 
"How, which way? said Anna, with eagemesB; "apeak, 
but speak — tell me how you will preserve my father's life." 

"Hasten back to Ghent," replied Henry; "tell your father 
all I have imparted to you, and hid him leave the city before 
the gates are closed for the night ; hid him come as privately aa 
it is possible,- accompanied only bv you. Seek this very foun- 
tain, where, about midnight, I will join you, with a few brave 
friends, whom I dare trust in part with my design. We will 
conduct you as far as the port of Ostend; a vessel there waits 
but for my orders to set sail with whomsoever I shall place on 
board, for I have such an influence with the master that 1 can 
command his obedience. He will cany you to a port in 
Holland, where you may remain, secure from all danger, till 
the times wear a better aspect in this country. And 1 will 
take care to furnish you with the means, that neither your 
father nor yourself shall feel the hard necessities of exiles ; and 
then, Anna, the day will come when I may hope to restore 
you to peace, to claim you, to - — — " 

" Kind, generous, dearest Henry," said Anna. " But I 
wiU not thank you now, for all thanks would feebly apeak 
my feelings. But do not let us lose a moment in vain specu- 
lations upon the future: I will instantly seek my father, tell 
him all you say, all you would do for him. Yet," continued 
Anna, in an altered tone, as a sudden alarm seemed to present 

ilaelf to her mind, "yet I much fear " 

"Fear what, Anna?" said Henry; " I have offered nothing 
. but what I have the means to accomplish." 
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" Alaa!" Teplied Anna, in a tone of despondency, " I fear 
my father mia no' consent — that he will not accept your 
offered terms of safety. Peter du Bois rules him with an un- 
limited influence ; they have been so much together to-day, 
so many of these wretched White Hnode have been cautiously 
stealing to our house, that 1 fear, Henry, my fatheT may he 
tempted by Du Bois to pTXJvide for his own safety by some 
terrible means of hia own aeeklng. I muat not deceive youi 
my father may not come to this fountain as you direct." 

"Then," answered Henry de Cassel, "if such should be 
his blind determination, do you come alone, and let me save 
you from the horrors, the dangers that await you. I will 
convey you, young, beautiful, innocent as you are, with the 
purity of a brother's love, to some convent remote jrom 
Ghent, where you may rest concealed and in safety till happier 

"No," cried Anna, "never. I will never desert my father! 
and though I would not share in his guilt, yet I will not leave 
him without one friend, one honest counsellor, although he 
does not heed me. I will not fiy from him, to ipare myself a 
share in his punishment or in his fate." 

"Good heaven!" eiclaimed Henry, "do you know what 
may await you? think upon Earl Lewis." Anna was silent; 
Henry looked at her a moment, and then added, in a voice 
tremtuous with agitation, "Nay, what am I to think! Oh 
Anna! ia there — can there be another motive for this reAlsal? 
Is there a motive t« which I am a stranger ? — can the Earl — 
can you be so blinded? — gracious heaven '." he continued, ta 
he looked wildly upon her, "you wear his very token upon 
your neck. O Annal is thai a fit ornament for a bosom that 
would guard its innocence ? Did I not warn you to avoid 
<uch a badge of in&my and danger? and now — even now, 
you display the accursed and glittering toy before my eyes." 

" Be pataent, Henty," said Anna, with evident confusion ; 
" I know it ia a sad token, but what — what could I do? I — 
it is nothing— — " 

" Nothing I " reiterated Henry. " Is a token of Lewis de 
Male's love nothing! Thus worn, is it nothing? You will 
drive me to madness. Tell me then, in pity to the agony I 
feel at thia moment, tell me wherefore that token, which I 
know to be from Lewis, hanga thus about your bosom." 

Anna, grieved to the very soul by these unkind auspicions, 
and sunineed by the vehemence of Henry's manner, looked 
upon him with an expression of aatonishment and sorrow 
blended in her countenance ; and could only assure him that 
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he had cruelly nuBConatnied her motive, and injured her feel- 
inga, hj groundleu suBoicioiu. Still ihe waa silent about the 
cbtliD of gold; she could not deny it vas the Earl's token; 
her manner became embarrassed, for she felt that both her 
duty to her father (since he had forced her to consent that she 
woiud listen to Lewis), and her own plighted word to keep 
secret what had passed, forbade her communicating it even 
to Henry de Cassel. And now, with every wish to vindicate 
her own character from the effects of one of those sudden fits 
ofjealousy which so Irequently spring up in the bosom of true 
afiection, she was compelled to remain silent, when a word 
would have proved her innocence. 

Anna would nut stoop Co evasion, and anxious to avoid a 
subject so punfiilly embarrassing, she once more spoke of her 
fhther, but still doubtfully, as to uia acceptance of the aid De 
Caasel had offered for his safety. The affectionate Henry, 
somewhat soothed by the earnest though hesitating manner 
in which she had endeavoured to quiet his suspicions, rejoiced 
at the idea that there was vet, pernapa, a faint hope, a possi^ 
bility that her father might consent to his proposal, which 
would enable him to remove Anna from a country tto dangerous 
to her peace and to his own, for he could never think eith^ 
secured till she should be beyond the power of Lewis de Male, 
The evening fast closed in upon them, and the lovers soon 

Satted, and though they did so without further reproach, still 
oubt and an unsatisfied feeling of anxiety rested in the 
bosom of each. Henry accompanied Anna till she arrived 
near the gates of the city, and, as he letl her, solemnly re- 
newed hu promise that he would be ready in attendance at 
the fountain in the wood, should her father resolve to escape 
the fate which was prepared for him. Anna sighed as she 
said she could only hope in heaven, for she feared he might 
not come, but if he did so, she would bear him company- 

With a palpiCatiiig heart, and a mind distracted with 
anxious and conflicting feelings, Anna hastened through the 
streets of Ghent as she returned home in quest of her father. 
We shall not attempt to describe the agony she suffered when, 
upon arriving at his door, she learnt he had quitted the house 
with Peter du Bois, and, after vainly makinK eveiy inquiry 
to find out where he might be, she heard me bells of the 
different churches strike the midnight hour, yet her father 
was not returned. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Every thing had been arranged by the activity of John Lyon 
and Peter du Sois for the execution of their schemes. Money 
had been distributed where it was thoMght necessary, and all 
the leaders of the While Hoods were duly given to understand 
that, unless thev would resist the expected demands of the 
Earl, they could have no security, not only for the lives of 
John Lyon and Peter du BoU, hut also for their own. 

On the next morning, the former headed a considerable 
body of these people, whilst the latter, and a few trusty adhe- 
rents, who were in the secret, set forth at a veey early hour 
to meet Sit Simon de BSte, fiilly determined to thwart his 
intended appearance before the populace, since his supposed 
detention was still to be insisted upon as a pretext for discon- 
tent against the Earl. 

Sir Simon, who had now just emerged from captivity, 
clearly bore about his altered person the marks of a prison, 
where, although he had been well treated, the idea of his 
degrada^on, and the little value which was set upon his con- 
sequence, preyed upon his spirits, and had affected his health. 
Reduced as he was in flesh, with a most woe-hegone aspect, 
be might now be compared to Borne pampered cur, stolen from 
his master, that had at last retumea irom the clutches of the 
thief, where his back had grown acquainted with the stick, 
and his stomach with famine. * 

Notwithstanding aU his misfortunes, neither the goodnature 
nor the pride of the Kttle goldsmith had forsaken him, uid 
be comforted himself for past misfortunes with the idea of 
the busde and parade of a public entry after his captivity. The 
shout of the populace, the greeting of friends, the haranguea 
to the citizens, the triumphant return to his own house, etc., 
etc., were things of such importance, that the expectation (^ 
them almost counterbalanced the evils the worthy burgomaster 
had experienced in his prison. 

It was with a comical expression, therefore, of dole and 
exultation mingled together, that he joined his friend and 
escort, Peter du Boia, who had promised to conduct Sir Simon 
to the market-place with all due observance. The goldsmith 
now complained of some hardship, and anon expatiated m 
the pleasure and commotion hia return to Ghent would occa- 
■ion, and again he inveighed against his oppressors. "No 
Peter," said Sir Simon, as they drew near the walls of Ghent, 
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" never was there man of my etanding, having the ni!e of such 
a commercial city as this, so misused. Thrust into a prison, 
like a common burgher, no respect of person, noconwderation; 
and I, who have held the chief seat in the town-hall of Ghent, 
as knight, master of the goldsmiths' company, and burgo- 
master, for more than twen^ years, to be caged up in my old 
age between iron-haired windows and double-locked doors, 
H is enough Co drive me mad to think upon it Such an alloy 
in the life of a man is a greater violation of all that is proper 
in the nature of things, than to put brass filings into the melt- 
ing pot with pure gold. But how shall I make my lirat ap- 
pearance before the citizens, Peter? think of that; do think 
of some Wfty, my good friend, some way becoming my state, 
and worthy the occasion of my return, which cannot ful to 
raise the spirits of this dnxming city." 

"I have thought upon it ^ready," said Du Boia; "you 

miut first go in private to my house, and then " 

"And those rascally Matthewji," continued Sir Simon, 
"Gilbert and all hia brothera, they shall learn to know whom 
they hare dared to injure, and who 1 am, and what I am. 
But go on, Peter — my public appearance — my speech, let us 
think of that; how, which way, where had I best to make ill 
do think of the most striking manner. I shall address them 
something in this way: — Most worthy fellow citiiens — -no, 
most worthy dtizens, tot my address will be to the multitude, 
and ft is only the burgomasters who can eiactly be called my 

feUovii. — Most worthy citizens " 

"Hush," said Peter du Bois, "the very warders will hear 
you on the walls of Ghent, and you rnust not lose the effect of 
your speech by delivering it before the time. Now, Sir Simon, 
keep peace, and listen to me. You shall go to my house, I 
tett^ou, in private; wait there as close aa may he, and I will 
come for you at the proper time, and produce you before all 
the assembled citizens in the market-place, where the shouts, 
-with which they will receive you, shall make the town ring 
again for joy. But now draw your hood close over your 
brows, and endeavour, if it ia possible, to keep silence, for we 
are shout to pass within the city gates ; and the noble prisoner 
just returned faim Ecclo must not be seen nor known till he 
appears tike himself in due stale before thouaanda to greet him." 
In this manner, at a very early hour, waa the simple Sir 
Simon de B£te conducted privately into Ghent. And having 
been duly deposited by Peter du Bois in his own house, that 
artfid leader ushered him into the most private apartment; 
quitted it; turned the key in the lock; left a guaia over 1^ 
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door, on the ouUide; and set off to join John Lyon and bit 
bftnda, aa Sir Simon itiu hallooing ai^r him to the fidl extent 
of hia voice, with manj threats for Mb detendon, and conjure- 
menti that he might he let out. And here, for the preeent, 
we must leave him to chew the eud of indignation, whilst we 
retnra to the White Hoods, and the events of this memorable 

It was about nine o'clock in the morning, when Sir Ri^er 
d'Auterme, the high bailiff of Ghent, mounted upon a war- 
horse, and bearing the emblazoned banner of the Earl, entered 

' ' by Gilbert Matthew, his brothers, and 

The bailiff bent his course towards 
tbecom-market, where a great body of the people was already 
assembled, and having taken hia ataud in the very centre <H 
the square, holding erect the banner in hia hand, he bade the 
darioUB sound as the prelude of hia proclamation. 

Immediately two trumpetera advanced, one on either aide 
the bailifr, each bearing upon his instrument an emblazoned 
ensign, with the lion sable lang^ie d'or. Thrice they sounded 
aloud and lengthened peal; but no ahouta, no acclamationi 
from the populace, welcomed this announcement, that the 
bailiff had come to execute some command of tiieu- lord ; 
whilst the silence of the surrounding multitude appeared rather 
that of Bullennesa, than of obedience ; and' upon the faces of 
all present, an air of doubt, anxiety, and suspicion, waa de- 
picted in the strongest characters. A stem expectali|n of 
something terrible, but decisive, seemed to agitate the mind of 
every individual. The bailiff looked around him with astonish- 
ment; the countenance of the Matthews fell; whilst Gilbert 
passed his hand under his cloak, and fixed it firmly upon Ihe 
hilt of his dagger. 

Stephen Mattben now advanced to the aide of Sir Roger 
d'Auterme, and said to him in a low voice, "I do not like the 
temper of the populace this morning ; all men look but darkly 
upon ua; had we not better return, and obtain a stronger force 
of men-at-arms, before we proceed in this business; the 
cttizena have welcomed us coldly, and are not likely I think 
be best pleased with our commission. Let us return to 



t pli 
Andrighien. ' 

"No," replied Roger d'Auterme, " I am here to do my 
duty, and I will not flinch from it. Once more let the tium- 
pets apeak, and I will recite the proclamation," 

Again the clarion apoke, but no sooner had it ceased, than 
a murmur arose amongst the body of the people, who, at the 
extremi^ of the market-place, were in motion, and seemingly 
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nving way for others to advance. Rwer d'Auterme observed 
flie movement; but resolute in the performance of his duty, be 
extended his right arm, raised the banner of the Eari above 
hia head, and exclaimed in a vqce of authority, " Citizena, 
and men of GhentI I am here to represent the person of your 
lord and ruler ; my words recite his commands ,' attend, there- 
fore to the behests of the Earl of Flanders, and obey them. 
J^wia, your gracious prince, baa eenerously acceded to all 
your desires; your fellow-citizeS ia Uberated. ' 

" It is false, it is most false," murmured several voices 



aeldom fails to impress imsolute and vulgar minds. He was 
BufCered to proceed. 

** I repeat it," continued Roger d'Auterme, " that your lord 
has graciously acceded to au your requisitions, uiat your 
franchises will be restored to you, and that he is the friend, 
as well as the ruler, of his good town of Ghent. In requital 
of these bis most gracious designs, be demands but as a mark 
of your love and your obedience, that you forthwith doff those 
accursed white hoods; they can bode no good to the state of 
IlandeiB, since they were assumed as an ensign of treason. 
And it is also the Earl's farther pleasure, that John Lyon and 
Peter du Bois, as the principal leaders and original instigatora 
of this rebellion, be delivered up to justice. 1, in the name 
of the Lord Lewis de Male, now prodaim them to be attainted 
traitors ; and by the authority which this banner gives me, as 
the ensign of my office, I now proceed to arrest them. Follow 
me, my masters," sud the bailiff to his men-at-arms; "foll«w 
me, and do your duty." 

Whilst Roger d'Auterme addressed these last words to the 
armed men whom be commanded, he prepared to advance, 
when suddenly a loud shout burst at once from the body of 
people who stood near the extremity of the square; in another 
moment the clash of arms was heard, and the cries of " Ghent ! 
Ghent! the White Hoods! the White Hoods!" rose from a 
thousand throats at once. The market-place became one scene 
of outrage, tumult, and confusion. Arms glittered, swords 
were brandished, and daggers drawn on all sides. Some 
shouted from alarm, others for riot Many fled, and several 
fell down in the scuffle from their own violent efforts to secure 
a retreat ; whilst John Lyon and Peter du Boia, taking advan~ 
t^e of the favourable moment, rushed forward at the head of 
four hundred White Hoods, dashed into the square, and made 
the walls of the town ring again with their reiter^ed ahouta 
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of "Ghent! Ghent! the White Hoods! the White Hooda! 
down with the banner! kill the Matthews! tear the bailiff oft 
hia home!" 

In the midst of this confusion (before John Lyon, with hia 
followers, could reach the centre of the square), Gilbert 
Matthew, alsrnied, and without the means of resistance, saw 
all was in combination against himself and his meaBuraa. He 
determined, therefore, to leave the bailiff to his tate ; and with 
a cold-blooded prudence wotihy the heart of a coward, he 
made a aign to hia brethren ; and thus they managed, under 
covet of some of their men-at-arms, to secure a precipitate 
retreat. The rest of these men, seeing their example, and 
seized with the eeneral panic, now fled m all directions, leav- 
inD<the gallant Roger d'Autenne to brave the storm alone. 

The bailiff, conscious of his danger, hut disdaining flight or 
fear, and resolute in the discharge of his duty, stood iirm in 
the midst of a cruel and incensed multitude, still holding erect 
the bwiner of Lewis de Male, and refiising to surrender it, 
though chai^d lo do so by the mob on the peril of his life. 
He was now completely surromided. Some held their swords 
or other weapons pointed at his breast, as if they would instantly 
dispatch him; but d'Auterme only looked indignantly upon 
them, still refusing to surrender up the banner of his office. 

While the bailiff thus stood resolute but defenceless, with 
an aspect at once noble and commanding, to which his ma^ 
nanimity of spirit had given something of an expression that 
might be termed sublime, he seemed like the lordly lion, which, 
brought to hay by the hunters, surrounded by yelling dogs, 
and a thousand instruments of death aimed at Mm on evety 
ade, still rises fearfully upon hie enemies, and, majestic even 
in his fidl, yields his Ufe, but with terror to his oppressors. 

So looked the noble Roger d'Auterme, as he once more 
raised the banner and faced the incensed multitude, exclaim- 
ing, "Whilst I hold this ensign, I repreaentthe person of your 
lord; I therefore command your obedience; lay down your 
arms, and mercy shall be shewn to you ; and if you want an 
intercessor with the Earl, follow me unarmed. 1 will sue to 
Lewis for hi s repentant cidzens, hut not for avowed traiton. 
Come on then, I lead the way ; follow me to the feet of your 

"To the prince of hell!" said DuBols, uid rushing forward, 
asristed by some of the most desperate of the mob, who com- 

Cied the bands of White Hoods, he tore Roger d'Auterme 
m his horse, and murdered him without a word. The 
noble sphrit of the bailiff had fled to the world of spirits; 



his bleeding body \aj extended on the ground pierced with 
more than twen^ wounds from the han£ of the rebels, and 
the dagger of Du Bois still remained fixed in 'that wound 
which nad penetrated his heart, in life the Beat of idl that was 
brave, and now in death the sheath of the assaasin's weapon. 
Even the murderers and their aseociatea seemed struck with 



horror bv their own atrocious deed, and, a» if to drown ii 
tumult the terrible feelings they had awakened, with hands 
reeking In the blood of an innocent man, and with loaka wild 
and livid, they sent forth disorderly shouts, uttered falsehood 
and treason, endeavouring to arouse an equal degree of cruelly 
and madness in all who stood gazing, mute with horror, around 

A fearful and unnatural shriek of exultation was at this 
crisis heard from amidst the crowd, and in the next moment 
it was followed by a laugh, such a laugh as it might be sup- 
posed would apeak the gratulation of a fiend on the act of 
murder. Ursula, her eyes Hashing with frenzy and diabolical 
malice, immediately rushed forward, stooped over the mangled 
body of the bailiff, and tearing out the dagger that rested in 
the wound, she brandished it in one huid, as she seized the 
banner of the Earl in the other, threw It upon the ground, and 
trampled it under her feet. "Thus, thus," exclaimed the 
wretched sorceress, " thua perish the enemies of Ghent! thus 
shall fall Lewis, disgraced like the ensign of his accursed house. 
Thus dies every ^ant I The banner is fallen ; the White 
Hoods are exalti^d ; the banner lies beneath my foot; and my 
arm shall guide the While Hoods to victory. Now," she 
continued in her accustomed enthusiastic strain of pretended 
prophecy, " this dagger, which has been the first to let loose 
the olood of your enemies, this dagger shall be the example 
to thousands. Follow up the worki citizens of Ghent do 
yourselves right; let death, fire, battle, and victory avenge 
your wrongs, and confirm yoiv freedom ; it is I who command 
It; it is I who proclaim it! — and for this wretched carcass," 
added Ursula, as she spumed the remains of the vahant Roger 
d'Auterme with her foot, " let the dogs gnaw the flesh, and 
the ravens tear each limb, they are not worthy to feast the 
glutton worm." 

The fury of the populace had risen to the highest degree of 
frenzied excitement; and Ursula (who, though hated by all, 
was feared by all) appeared to their inflamed imaginations as 

' g at this moment under the immediate inspiration of her 
"" ■ ' " ' ' ' ' r mandates; and 
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the multitude proceeded to treat with inmilt the body of the 
murdered bailiff. Ursula wituessed the effects of her own art. 
A ghastly smile stole over her dark and tenihie features. She 
pointed to the torn banner with her finger, and retreated itom 
the Bpot. 

Scarcely had ehe done bo, when a lecond tumult seemed to 
arise from the extremity of the market-place, and a par^ of 
young men, each wearing a white hood, with Philip Von 
Aitaveld (alone bare-headed amongst them), mthed forward, 
sword in hand, towards the spot where the murder had been 
HI recently committed. The first object upon which Philip 
cast his eyes was John Lyon, who stood mute and motionless, 
08 if overwhelmed with horror, and surprised by the pangs of 
remorse, for the very success of his own scheinea. Peter du 
Bois was near him, and regarded the dreadful scene with a 
hardened and unchanged aspect of boldness and resolution. 

Von Artaveld gazed for a moment on the lifeless corpse. 
"Gracious heaven !" he exclaimed, "what is this you have done T 



you have slain a brave man in the execution of his duty, and 
now you insult his remains!" With these words, Von Arta- 
veld, supported by hii band of archers, advanced towards the 
ruffians who had possessed themselves of the body, and were 
dragging it insultmgly by the heels along the pavement of the 
market-place. 

"Put down the corpse," said Philip, in a tone of authority; 
"I command here, and I swear by all that ' ' ' ' "' 
this sword through the breast of the first m 
to disobey me." 

The presence of the gallant Philip acted with a paralysing 
effect upon the boldness of these hardy ruffians. The veiy 
name of Von Artaveld was uideed like a charm in Ghent; it 
could master the rudest passionsi and Philip, beloved by the 
citizens in general, found it an easy matter to command the 
unruly, since he was certain of being supported in his measures 
by the body of the people. 

There was a moment's pause, even a moment's silence, in 
this uproar of tumult and of crime. Philip threw hia owii 
mantle over the body of the bailiff, as the ruffians who had 
dragged it along the ground, slunk back before him. Von 
Artaveld next dismissed some of his band to summon the at- 
tendance of the monks of the monastery of the Friars Minor 
in Ghent, in order that the corpse might he removed to con- 
secrated ground. He again demanded the cause and motives 
that had led to an outrage he so abhorred and lamented. 

John Lyon acquaititedhim with the principal citcumitances, 
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Earl's demand of his own life, and that of Peter i 
Philip listened with attention ; but no aooner had he heard the 
last-mentioned circumstance, than his cheek flushed with 
sudden resentment, and his eye seemed to speak the anger 
and fire of his sold, as he laid nis hand upon his aword ; but, 
looking down upon the body, he only said, "We might have 
done ourselves justice, and yet have spared this cruel deed." 

John Lyon saw his opportunity, and, wishing to gain an 
audience before Von Artaveld addressed the multitude, he 
raised his voice, and said to those about him, "Citizens! you 
have this day been summoned by the Earl of Flanders, not 
only to give up the liTes of those who have endangered them 
in support of the public cause, but you are also commanded to 
throw off your white hoods, and to cast down your arms. Will 
you do this? Will you thus betray yourselves, when you 
already find the power of these white hoods to protect your 
liberties! They have served you better than could hooOB of 
red or black, or any other colour that monks, or even canlinats, 
could raise for you. The white hood has struck terror into 
the hearts of your enemies; for your own sukea, my fellow- 
citizens, I conjure you, do not cast it off; for the sake of all 
that is dear to you, for the love yoii bear to your children and 
to your country, resign it hut with life ; for no sooner will you 
have laid the white hood aside, and surrendered up yoitt arms, 
than all your franchises will be lost for ever. For my own 
part, I have assumed mine for the maintenance of right, and 
never will I doff it whilst I have one drop of blood remaining 

"We will not doff the white hood ! down with the Earl of 
Flandersl down with all tyrante! we will follow John Lyon! 
we will die with him ! let John Lyon be our leader! let him 
rule the city! we will follow him to death! Ghent and John 
Lyon! the White Hoods and Ghent!" These were shouts 
tliat everywhere arose from the surrounding multitude, as John 
Lyon concluded his address. 

He once more esaaved to speak, but, ere he could do so. 
Von Artaveld stepped before him, and commanded silence- 
It was some dme before the acclamations of the people suifl- 
cientJy subsided for Von Artaveld to address the citiiena. At 
length be said, "My friends, if 1 now conjure you to do 
nothing that is violent or rash, do not think that such a re- 
quest on my part proceeds either from a fear of our enemies, 
or from a wish to desert your cause. The treaty into which 
we had entered has been broken by this demand of the lives 
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cf your leaders. And I fear it Bhevs us, but too plainly, we 

must henceforth trust to nothing but our swords to obtain jus- 
tice. Still, Earl Lewis ie our natural lord, he is in himself 
noble, and I am convinced that hie present conduct must 
have arisen irom the advice of the evil counsellors by whom 
he is surrounded. We all know Lewis for a brave prince, I 
will not therefore think him a treacherous one. Let us war 
then, not against our prince, butag^st his corrupt favourites; 
and henceforth never let us slain our honourable cause by an 
outrage like the act of this day — to murder a defenceless man. 
The nrst amongst you who shall dare again so to disgrace the 
name of Ghent ahalihave his while hood torn from off his head, 
and my own hand shall do the part of justice upon him." 

Low murmurs now arose, whilst some of the ruffians who 
had been concerned in the murder of the bailiff muttered im - 
precationa a^unst Gilbert Matthew and his brothers, and said 
the bailiff might have been spared, bad be not brought auch 
evil company with him. 

"Was Gilbert Matthew and his brothers with Roger d'Au- 
tenne when he came to issue the proclamation!" inquired 
Von Arlaveld. 

"They were indeed," replied John Lyon; "and they fled, 
leaving the bailiff to suffer alone." 

"Cowardly wretches!" exclaimed Von Artaveld. "And 
now, my fellow- citizens," he continued, again addressing the 
people, "make war upon evil counsellors, but do not touch the 
anomted head of your natural lord. 1 will once more seek 
Lewis de Male, and demand the removal of that crew of vil- 
lains who beset him, who abuse the state, and tyrannise over 
us in his name, if entreaty fail, we must remove them by 
the sword; but touch not the life or the office of your prince; 
and now lifl up your voices, and cry with me, ' Long hve the 
Earl of Fiandm, long live our noble prince!' " 

The multitude caught the eiq)reeaions ; and, moved by the 
generous feeling and conduct of Von Artaveld, with the accus- 
tomed fickle-mindednesB of a mob, they now shouted " Long 
life to the Elarl of Flanders! " in the same tumultuous manner 
in which they had iuat before exclaimed to put him down. 

Von Artaveld, when silence was once more obtained, looked 
mournfully upon the body of the bailiff of Ghent. " There, 
my fellow citisena," said he, "there lie the mortal remains of 
one who was alike honest and brave ; had all our lord's de- 
pendents been like him, this wretched day had never chanced. 
You have slain a man who was truly worthy; mourn your 
deed, but do nut mourn in vun. Confess your crime, and 
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demand p«rdon both kf God and of your prince for il« com- 
mission. Generous minda will never, in cool blood, reiuse U 
acknowledge the guUtj acta committed in momenta of poanon ; 
shew your repentauce iy giving an honourable testimony to 
the bailiff of Ghent. He was too honest <a die rich in his 
office ; comfort his widon, and provide for hia orphans ; and 
may the Power from whom alone you can find mercy for this 
act— may He grant it to you, even at you shew pity to the 
widowed matron and her fatherless children. The monka of 
the Friars Minor advance to bear off the body. 1 will attend 
it to the church; and then let your chief burghers asaemble 
in the town-ball of this city, where I will meet them to con- 
what measures it will be necessary to pursue." 
lew brothers of the order of St. Francia, barefooted, 
and clad in their black garments, now approached, with a 
terrified aspect, shocked at the violence so Lately commitled, 
and alarmed to find themselves called upon to remove the 
body of the murdered, under the very eyes of the murderers. 
Philip saw their dismay; his asaurance of aafety gave them 
some comfort; and headed by the brave Von Artaveld and 
his frienda, they bore off the remains of the bailiff to their 
own church. 

No sooner had they quitted the market-place, than John 
Lyon once more addressed the people. " Von Artaveld, my 
fnends," aaid he, "acts with more generosity than prudence. 

He would " 

"No, no; we will live and die with Von Artaveld ! " shouted 
the multitude. 

" And so will I live and die with Von Artaveld, ' ' continued 
John Lyon, in a loud voice. " You see how Von Artaveld 
deplores the murder of the bailiff. This murder, my friends, 
could never have happened, but for those accursed Matthews 
whom Roger d'Auterme brought with him. Their presence 
incensed the pubUc mind, and the wrath they kindled fell 
upon the bailiff. It ia Gilbert Matthew, my fellow citizens, 
who gives evil counsel to the Karl ; it is by Gilbert Matthew's 
means that you are robbed of your francluses." 

Here Du Boia stepped forward, and with that play of aar- 
caaCic espression upon his features, which seemed as if be 
looked with scorn and irony upon the verv people he was 
about to address, with an assurance that might be termed un- 
paralleled (for bis hands and hia clothes atilf bore the 'bloody 
witness' of the deed he had ao recently committed), he atood 
erect, bold and unblushing, and thus spoke to the assembly ; 
" Most worshipful fellow-citizens (the word worsbipM pro- 
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nounced in b marked tone of irony), you see how that noble 
Euid wise youth, PhiKo Von Artareld, ioraent* the death of 
the bailiff who came hither to hang myself and another of 
your leaders, John Lyon, 1 would therefore propose to you 
to do an acceptable piece of service that may pleasure Von 
Artaveld ; and that whilst he joins the reverend monks in 
dnging a mass for the bailiff's soul, we should employ our- 
selves in the revenge of bis murder ; Bod since it came lo 
pass solely by the presemce of Gilbert Matthew and his 
brothers, I propose that we lose no time in seizing imon their 
persons ; then let us repossess ourselves of the vealth these 
Matthews have stolen from the public coffetH, and bum and 
raze their houses lo the ground; and non, my friends," con- 
tinued the impudent Du Bois, " who follows me to revenge 
the bailiff's death?" 

The proposal was received with unanimous approbation, for 
every one hated the Matthews. "All! all!" exchiimed Ae 
mob, " we will all follow Du Bois ! down with the Matthews I 
bnm their houses f hang Gilbert! revenge the bailiff! lead 
on Du Bois ! we will live and die with Du Bois ! " 

Thus shouted the fickle multitude, as they fallowed the 
steps of Peter du Bois and John Lyon, who led them oo like 
so many fierce and yelling hounds, let loose for the chase, and 
wildly scouring along the plain to hunt up the game for the 
amuBement and the picfit cf their master*. 

All now was one scene of tumult, bloodshed, aud outr^e. 
The Matthews were everywhere sought for in the city ; but 
they bad long since Red beyond the walls of Ghent, The 
Wlute Hoods, therefore, were forced to content themselves 
with the plunder of, their houses, which, aAer the pillage, 
y reduced by fire to the ground. 

Se whole city was now in the utmost disorder. The idle, 
toe vicious, the wicked, of all kinds and descriptions, had 
hastened to aadst in pillaging and burning the houses of the 
Matthews ; and many tlus day assumed the terrible distinc- 
tion of the White Hood, pubhcly wearing it, under pretext 
of supporting the cause of liberty, but really with a view lo 
prosper that of lawless depredatiou. 

iStmy of the sober and elder cUss of the citizens retired 
within their houses, and shut them up ; and now did they 
begin lo murmur and say, that Ghent would pay deady fox 
the quarrels of Gilbert Matthew and John Lyon, since their 
private feuds had first led the way to insurrection. 

After this dreadful day, John Lyon and Peter du Bois re- 
turned tc^etber in the dusk of the evening to take aome red 
» 
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U)d refretliment at the house of the former, Aa thev pasled 
through the market-place (that very place where they had 
acted BO deep a tragedy in the morning), they heard in 
their way the shriek of a woman, who seemed to be sur- 
rounded hv several armed men, employed in dragging her 
by force along with them. This circumstance was scarcely 
noticed by John Lyon, for so great had been the outrages of 
that day's work, that many a woman in Ghent had screamed 
for mercy in vain. Du Bois observed the struggle, but dead 
to every feeling of humanity, it only excited a icarcastic 
smile as he said to John Lyon, "That woman calls loud 
enough in the public streets to raise half the town ; but she 
will keep peace soon if our White Hoods have to deal with 

The uncle and the nephew passed on, conversing upon the 
subject of their Buccessful riots; but what was the surprise of 
both the guilw insurgents, when, upon reaching the house of 
John Lyon, they found old Catherine hound hand and foot, 
almost dead with apprehension, and only able to tell them, 
that her young mistress, the unhappy Anna, had just before 
- been forcibly carried off. 

'4 of my child, then," said the agonized 
"d in the market-place." 
John Lyon sunk into a. chair. ITie retributive justice of 
heaven seemed, even at this moment, to visit him, for he felt 
a pang as great at hearing of the loss of big child, as the 
widow of the unfortunate bailiff experienced when she learnt 
, the intelligence of the murder ofr her husband. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Wb must now conduct the reader to the palace of Andrighien, 
where (upon the day after the murder of the bailiff), within a 
magnificent apartment, the unhappy Anna sate in melancholy 
contemplation of her fete. She had been forcibly dracged 
from her own home, and hurried to Andrighien by a boay_ of 
the Earl's men-at-arms, during the general confusion ; whilst 
the populace were engaged so intently upon burning the 
houses of the Matthewe, that Lewis had effected his cruel 
purpose, without danger of interruption from either John 
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Lyon or his bands of White Hooda. Anna yraa now elTectuallj 

within his power; and so well planned and sudden had been 
her removal, that she sctually did not suspect it could have 
been by the Earl's order till she found henelf within the wall* 
of Andrigbien. 

As Anna looked out through the windows of the palace, 
which were barred (agreeably to the custom of so eecunng all 
lower apartments throughout the houses in Flanders), she 
envied the very birds, whilst, eager on the wing, they sported 
through the au" in the full enjoyment of liberty. Anna was 
thuamumngon her fate when she beard the key of the chamber 
turn in the lock; the door opened, and a man entered, closely 
muffled, the face and figure being entirely concealed by the 
hood and mantle. 

He turned towards her as he advanced, and casting aside 
the hood, Anna instantly recoMiised the Earl of Flanders. 
There was a fierceness, a something undefined but terrible in 
his aspect, that made her heart sink within her, as she gazed 
upon him. Hitherto he bad always met her with a gay and 
smiling countenance ; a change, therefore, so evident, in con- 
junction with the violent act which had placed her at Andiit 
gbien, boded the worst evila her fancy could suggest. 

At length the Earl spoke: "Anna," said he, "you who 
have BO long been the object of my affection, at whose suit I 
granted life to a traitor, who would now repay my mercy by 
ftie ruin of my country, you cannot be surprised that I have 
made you my prisoner, or that I should expect, at your hands, 
some atonement for the unparalleled injuries 1 have received 
ftom your father." 

" My lord," replied the tremhUng girl, " I am within your 
power; I will no^ therefore, use vain reproaches ; I have no- 
thing to hope but from your pity, I will add, your justice; 
since you must be sensible that, however I may deplore the 
conduct of my misguided father, I am in no manner answer- 
able for its consequences." 

" But you are, you shall be," swd Lewis, sternly, " Hear 
me, Anna; I loved you with a tenderness that made me foi^ 
get myself, my power. I wished to win you only hy your 
affection. For your sake I have long been at enmity with the 
Countess of Artois, I have neglected my affairs, hated the 
rank that separated you from being the sharer of its great- 
ness. To your father, at your solicitation, I granted life. To 
pleasure you I have hitherto forborne to urge even my own 
suit; and how am I repaid? Your father would become my 
destroyer; you would leave me to muery and deUh." 
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" No, my lord," said Anna, " I am not so ungrsteful ; I 
til remember that to vou I owe my ft '' ' ''' 
tude can never cease. You promised al 

bearance, t« " 

" But know," continued the Earl, " my resoiution h fixed, 
though I am changed in feeling even as others change. Can 
I think on the past, and -not instantly asaert my tight ti> ven- 
geance? But yesterday, your father, ingrate, traitor, murderer - 
aa he is, yoar father stabbed my bailifi, trampled my banner 
under foot, dejied my authority, stirred up the citizens to 
rebellion, sacked, burnt, and destroyed the properly of my 
officers before my sight ; your father did this, and do you ex- 

Eect mercy at my bands ? I learnt the dreadliil tale of murder 
ere — the murder of the noble Rc^r d'Auterme. I wit- 
nessed the (ire from these very windows. Then, Anna, then 
I issued my orders to secure you at least as my prisoner; and 
as I beheld the flames rise high above the walls of my good 
ci^, and cast their red glow of light upon the waters of the 
Scheldt, then, even then, I vowed a ftdl, complete, and dread- 
ful vengeance." 

"Oh, my lord," exclaimed Anna, as she threw herself upon 
her knees before the irritated prince, "let it not fall on me!" 

Lewis, scarcely heeding her supplication, proceeded ; his 
words poured in passion from his lips, with the c^uickness and 
tumult of an angry torrent. "Yes," he said, " I vowed a 
dreadful vengeance, that fire, the sword, dishonour, and death, 
should fall upon Che heads of those accursed traitors and all 
their race. Talk not then to me, woman," he continued, as 
Anna endeavoured once more to supplicate for pity; "my 
sacrifice of you, of your honour, of your peace, is but an act 
of justice, of just and solemn retribution. ' 

Thus spoke Lewis de Male, governed by the violence of one 
of those fits of extreme passion to which he was so subject. Of 
all bails that the £vil One holds out to seduce mankind, theie 
is none more specious or more dangerous than that which sl^s 
on the mind to commit a wicked deed (to which it is inclined) 
by lending it the appearance of a just retribution of injuries, 
whether real or supposed. It was thus Lewis now considered 
his act of cruelty to the unhappy girl within his power; thus 
seen, in the exaggerated view of passion, it flattered his vices 
without alarming his pride. Hitherto the innocence, the 
dignity of Anna's virtue, bad in some measure awed the Earl 
whilst in her presence; the voice of conscience, too, had 
spoken in her behalf; so that be had compromised between 
passion and conscience, by resolving to obtain her, if possible. 
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by her own consent, by seducing her affections; a means that 
would make her )us own, without doing violence to those 
feelings of compunction, which he would not encourage, and 
yet could not wholly suppress. Thus hod Lewis, by Che ajd 
of Bophistcy, rendered useless to his own mind the great prin- 
ciple of moral conduct, which teaches that ill should not be 
done to another under any pretext or colouring of our own. 
- The open rebellion of John Lyon bad awakened his worst 
feelings ; they rose with the occasion, till all forbearance on 
the part of the Earl was at an end; and the low whispers of 
conscience, that had hitherto pleaded for Anna, were drowned 
in the hurricane of passion. 

The unhappy girl, overwhelmed by the vehemence of his 
manner, still bent on her knees before him, clasped her hands, 
and looked up in his face in a manner au esntle, so imploring, 
that it might have awakened pity in Uie sternest breast. 
Lewis was scarcely proof agninat her entreaty, and turned 
from her as if he feared being melted to a better purpose; and 
in order to keep up the feeling of hia resentment, be again 
dwelt upon her father's crimes, and his own denunciatioaB of 
vengeance. 

"My lord," said Anna, "my father's guilt U not mine. I 
e for his sake, but for your own. 



shall make you remember the poor girl your cruelty brought 
to ruin and to death. In pity to yourself, spare me, oh spare 

"Why should 1 spare you!" said the Earl; and, as if 
endeavouring lo harden himself by a specious mode of reason- 
ing, he added, " And I do spare you, when I save you &om 
sharing in the guilt and the ptmishroent of traitors; when I 
save you from herding with the lowest and the basest of man- 
kind — men who, under the name of your father's party, would 
lead you through scenes of civil discord, and at last leave you 
exposed to all the horrors of misery and want." 

"And let them come," replied Anna; "I could bear misery 
and want in patience. Welcome, most welcome, would be 
the lowest state on earth, so I might meet il with innocence." 

"Innocence!" exclaimed Lewis, scornfully. "To herd with 
traitors, is that innocence!" 

, my lord," replied Anna; "I am yonr 



prove it. This palace la no longer a place of safety eithek tor 
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you or me; it lies too near to Ghent AU ia prepwed for out 
departure; and I come to aak, nay, to command you to follow 
me whither I shall conduct you. Follow me in lilence, and 
with lubmisaion; all resistance will be vain, since I have the 
power to compel obedience, abould you reliue it. Still 1 would 
rather that you yielded in peace to a fate you have no means 
to resist. Coroe, Anna," continued Lewis, as he threw his 
anna around her; "come hut with a free heart, and I can 
banish every unkind feeling; all shall be love and harmony 
between us." 

At these words, Lewis would have pressed her to his bosom, 
but Anna started from his embrace ; stood aloof; whilst the 



flush of anger ovetspread her neck and mantled in her cheek ; 
and, looking' upon the Earl with an aspect that implied com- 
mand rather than suppUcation, she uttered the word >For- 



bearl' in a tone of voice that awed even ihe license of Lewis 
de Male. The general temper of Anna's mind was «o gentle, 
so passive, that few persons would have believed her capable 
of so much energy. Wholly indifferent to things of tnfling 
import, her feelings, concentrated and strennous when called 
fotih into action, assumed a character of the utmost resolution. 
Weak minds sink under misfortunes; it is the property of 
■troDg ones to brave them ; they may he shaken, but not over- 
powered. So was it with Anna ; she might, indeed, be com- 
pared to a noble vessel, that glides calmly down the current of 
an unruffled tide, but which, when the billows rage around, 
rises with the swell of the stormy waten, and rides majeatieally 
above them, as they roar and fret, and hreak against her bulk 

Anna now felt her danger ; but conscious rectitude made 
her bold ; her character seemed changed from timid softness 
to that of perfect courage; she turned to Lewis, and said in a 
firm tone, "My lord, I now appeal to you, not fearing your 
power, but demanding ita exertion ; even against yourself — 
against your own bad purpose. 1 ara your subject, and to you 
I appeal for liberty. My detention is unlawful; you can have 
no pretext to accuse me of guilt Not to Lewis de Male do I 
admress my praver, but to the Earl of Flanders! he is hound 
by his oath of office to redress the meanest vassal of his 
dominions. Give me, therefore, liberty ; and in doing so, you 
will achieve acreater conquest than when your arms tnumphed 

>r thousands of your foes; for you will be the victor of youl^ 
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Anna, vhile the pronounced thn addreaa, exalted by the 
energy of her feeling stood before the Earl with a composure 
of coiUitenance and a dignity of mien that astonished him, and 
would have excited his admiration, even had she been the 

Eliunest of her aes. But bo young, ao beautifiil, and fearless, 
lewis gazed upon her as he would upon a creature of a higher 
world, and, bursting forth into impassioned exclamadona of 
love and praiae, he sought hy every means to win her; to 
dazzle her undentanding, and to melt her soul into tenderness 
and sympathy. 

"Oh Anna," he aaid, "do not — do not bid me tear you 
from my heart! let me but hope, and live the sole mistress of my 
affections, the guide of my actiona, as you are alone the object 
of my thoughts. I will do all you wish — any thing but part 
fromyou — that I can never do and live." 

"We muat part, my lord," replied Anna, coldly; "the high- 
born prince and the lowly vassal can form no union but that 
of protection, reverence, and duty." 

"Nay," said the Earl, "but you have ■ mind, a soul, a 
person, that would confer lustre on a crown, rather than receive 
any from it. Anna, share my power, my wealth, my love ; all 
things that I posaesa shall be laid at your feet. Yon shall 
inhabit my palaces; the treasures of foreign climes shall b« 
open to you; whilst unhmmded wealth shall give you the 
means to satisfy your every wish." 

"They could never," answered Anna, " purchase for me one 
such happy hour as the peasant girl passes in her guileless 
toil. Wealth can never hide the blush of shame, though her 
mantle be of glittering gold." 

"But power," said the Earl, "has power no charms to cap- 
tivate a youthful beauty? Think how godlike it is to sit as 
the dispenser of good lo thy friends, and to crush thy foea 
beneath thy foot." 

" God is alone the dispenser of good or evil," replied Anna; 
"and no act can be virtuous in his sight, unless it comes to 
pass by virtuous means. The characters of infamy are like 
the trappings of death ; they hang out the signal of pride to 
the eye, whdat horror and corruption hebeneaut them. I want 
not wedth nor power on such terms as you would give them !" 

"But love," continued Lewis, "true, faithAil, unbounded 
love — has that no charms? Love that would watch over you 
with the tenderness of unceasing care, and, like a mother who 
clasps her nursling to her bosom, would chide the very air, 
and fan it back, riiould it come near thee with too rude a 
breath; love that would cherish, honour " 
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"And would destroy me, soul and body both," said Anna, 
with the greatest emotion. "Hence, tempter! hence, and 
lean that 1 scora aucK lave aa you would ofler me. Nay, call 
it not love, for when would a true affection seek to dishonour, 
to render wretched, the object of its cares? No, my lord, your 
love leeka only a selfish aim, and no happiness of mine. Why 
urge me thus? It is vain and fruitlega. I implore, I conjure, 
nay 1 command you, in the name of Him whom princes must 
obey, to give meliberty. I am the injured person, not you, 
my lord; restore me to that freedom of which you have so 
unjustly deprived me, and I will grant my forgiveness for the 

" Foi^veneas !" exclaimed the Earl, who, finding all the 
seductive arts he had attempted fail in their effect, now 
once more gave way to a torrent of passion; "Forgiveness, 
and from theel Have I not honoured thee; have I not tried 
to raise thee, groveling as thou art, and leagued with traitors? 
But a prince is scorned, and by whom? Gracious heaven! 
who are we? am I not thy prince, and thou but a simple 
burgher's daughter?" 

"Ay," said Anna, with composure, "and the butcher's 
daughter is greater than a prince, when she can teach him 
what he has forgot — his duty." 

"This insolence is beyond all bearing," exclaimed the Earl; 
"but 1 will teach that proud soul humility. I will humble 
thee, indeed; and thou ahalt hereafter sue, beg, crawl at my 
feet, and ask my mercy, my forgiveness. Thou sbalt do this ; 
thou who hast flared thus to aditesa thy lord." 

With these words Lewis seized Anna violently by the arm, 
and attemnted to drag her towards the chamber-door. "You 
go," added he, "to a place where all complaint will be vain, 
and where I will never part tram you till it is my will to shew 
forgiveness." 

"Ob, my lord!" said Anna, aa she threw herself at his feet, 
and clung to his knees for support, " if I have apoken wrong 
pardon me, but do not resent it thus; I will humble myself to 
the dust before yon. I will welcome a prison, or the scouree; 
I will do anything, however mean or grievous, so you but 
suffer me to live guiltless; for oh, 1 could not, indeed 1 could 
not, suffer life in shame!" 

"It ia too late for aupplicadon," replied Lewis; "all prayer 
is vein; force shall take you hence, shall take you to be mine." 

"Oh, do not say so!" cried Anna vehemently; "tear me to 

Sieces ; lay me dead at your foot ; drag me with wild horses 
■om your palace gates; but do not carry me to dishonour. 
Oh, do not, lest curses fall upon your head I ' ' 
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"All is vain," aud the Earl, sjid throwing his amis around 
the ailHghted Anne, he forced her towaidB the door of the 
chamber. "You are mine," continued Lewia; "I swear it 

"Hark!" aaid Anna, aa she looked wildly around the room; 
"what cry wag ihat?" 

"That— what cry!" eiclaimed Lewia. 

"Hark! again it comes," said Anna; "those are the sounda 
of tumult." 

A tmnipet was now heard from without, which was followed 



a thouaand throats. Anna clasped her hands together, looked 
up^to heaven, and exclaimed, "Thank God! thank God!" 

The door of the chamber was, in an instant, hurat open, 
and e confidential attendant of the Earl, who had been the 
chief agent of hie achemea upon Anna, rushed into the room, 
his sword drawn, hia countenance pale aa death. "Save 
yourself, my lord," said he, "save yourself! the White Hoodi 
have surpriaed ua ; they have suddenly aurrounded the palace. 
They come in such a force that all resistance would he mad- 
ness. The damael here ia safe, for her father leada them on; 
but save youraeif, you will not be apared. Escape by the 
postern that leads through the walls into the wood beyond 
the garden ; you may escape that way whilst the rebels seek 
you in the palace. Loee not a moment, or you are a dead man. " 

Lewis de Male saw the danger, and curaine hia fate, he 
rushed out of the apartment, hastily followed by the attendant ; 
and scarcely bad he effected hia escape by the poatem door at 
the extremity of the gardens, when the White Hooda (who 
had demolished the palace galea) poured into the royal haU- 
tation with so much violence and fiuy, that they might be 
compared to a aiicceasion of angry wavea, that ran roaring 
and striving the one to overleap the other. 

In every apartment did the Wliite Hooda seek the Earl ; 
their purpoae waa to seize upon his person, and to detain him 
till they should have token a bloody revenge upon his coun- 
sellors, and several of his knights and noblesj and then to 
appoint new officers, and to make their own terms before they 
gave him freedom. 

In this object they were diaappointed; but Andrighlen 
afforded too rich a temptation to be letl in peace. Here the 
Eari kept his wardrobe, hia plate, and jewels. These were 
plundered. Even the font, in which be had been baptised, 
and which he had caused to be removed to this his favourite 
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palace, »aa destroyed, together with the beautiful cradle of 
chased silver in which he nod been nursed. Eveiy thing, of 
any value, that could be removed, was plundered by the While 
Hoods, who, before they left the spot, set fire to this noble 
structure (one of the richest Gothic buildings of the time), and 
reduced it to a heap of ashea. 

Anns was found, almost in a state of insensibility, lying 
upon the fluor of die apartment where she had paned ftoui 
the Eail ; and in thia condition she was carried back to Ghent 
by her fBtber and Du Bois. 



CHAPTER XVH. 



¥ after the murder of the bulil^ the Countess of 
Avtois, and the principal ladies and nobles of the court, became 
so alarmed at their prosimity to Ghent, that they removed 
Irom Andrighien, with alt possible aecreay and despatch, to 
tha Earl's palace at Male, where Lewis was born, and from 
wbicb he look his name. Male, although not very far distant 
from Andrighien, was deemed more secure, on account of its 
□eing strongly fordfied, so that it was at once a palace and a 
feudal csstle, a combination of magnificence and safety com- 
mon to the period. Here also the Matthews had fled for safety, 
after their cowardly desertion of Roger d'.^utenne ; and it is 
probable the Earl Lewis would not have lingered, aa he did, 
at Andrighien, but for some fears, lest his designs upon Anna 
should fail, had he caused her to be brought at once to Male, 
now inhabited by her jealous enemy, his mother. At Male, 
also, the officers and chief nobles of Flanders had been sum- 
moned to attend, in order to debat* upon what measures 
should be instantly adopted to quell the rebellious faction of 
the White Hoods. 

It is to Male, therefore, we must now conduct the reader, 
where, within an apartment of gloomy grandeur in this ancient 
caitte, Margaret, Countess of Artoia, wss seated beneath a, 
canopy of state, employed in lookine over several letter? and 
papers, that lay upon a table before ner, with much apparent 
mterest 

The Countesa, who is already known to the reader as the 
mother of the Earl, might be termed, in some sort, the Queen 
Elizabeth of her day, saying that she was not the mistress of 
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a kingdom like England. Her own territory of Artois. how- 
ever considerable as a county or province, was yet insufficient 
for the exerxnse of her ambition, her authority, or the active 
and masculine character of her mind; so that, from retaining, 
as she did, an extraordinary influence over her lees politic son, 
Flandere became the scene of her ambition and of her power. 



Like Elizabeth, she was passionate in temper, jealous of her 
- ■■- - ■■ ■, and possessed uncommon strength of character i but 
not, like uur celebrated princess, a generous feeling. 



a virtuous pride, in the welfare of her people, 
the Countess originated from, and ended in, mere self-interest, 
and her pride sought the aggrandisement of her family b; any 
means, however oppressive, and by those of expediency rather 
than of justice. Although she had been beautiful in her 
youth, and still retained a noble person, her vanity (of which 
she possessed a sufficient share) was more Hxed on the higher 
distinction ofintellect than of beauty or fascination. She was 
at once firm, but haughty; cold in heart, yet passionate in 
temper; vindictive, but deeply cunning. 

whilst the Countess was engaged in examining the papera 

Silaced before her, an attendant entered the chamber, and in- 
ormed her, Gilbert Matthew, the deacon of the pilots, desired 
to speak with her. He was instantly admitted. Gilbert ap- 
proached the Countess with a took of Ihe moat profound sub- 
mission and respect; for, insolent as he was to his inferiors, 
and even to bis equals, he could curb the natural propensities 
of his disposition in a presence where it became his interest to 
use reepecttiil observance; so that it was commonly said of 
Gilbert, that he had, in his own character and person, the 
nature of two animals very different from each other, and by 
turns displaying the temper of each, being a wolf in the city, 
but a sheep at the court 

The Countess replied to the profound reverence of Gilbert 
with a slight inclination of the bead, but she neither changed 
her attitude, nor addressed to him the least salutatiou of cour- 
tesy; for Margaret was one uf those persons who, when en- 
gaged in affairs of moment, never lose sight of their object, 
nor expend even a word upon any matter that may be irre- 
levant. "You have business with me, master deacon," said 
the Countess, "he pleased to state it." 

"Most noble lady," replied Gilbert, "I have presumed to 
leek this interview, as I am in duty bound, to lay before your 
judgment, and for the exerdie of your wisdom, things of 
moment to my lord the Earl, whose rule, when assisted by Ihe 
councils of a wise and beauteous lady like yourself 
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"To the point, sir," said the Countesn, interrupting him, 
"to the point. Leave these fair terms; they may be excused, 
since we do not expect in the deacon of our pilots the holiday 
YTords of a courtiet — and you are too low-born Master Gilbert 
Matthew, to pay compliments that can be valued by me. To 
the poin^ therefore." 

"Madam," repLed Gilbert, somewhat disconcerted by the 
cold and haughty manner in which his flattery had been re- 
ceived, "the council are in attendance to give audience to 
Philip Von Artaveld and the twelve citizens of Ghent, who 
come to bee my lord's mercy for the murder of the bailifl^ 
and to sue Uil terms; but the Earl is not yet arrived at Male; 
and the council crave your direction, if they are to asBembte 
in your presence to-day, or to bid the citizens hence, and to 
return on the morrow to seek an audience." 

"They must have an audience to-day," aaHA the Countess ; 
"and I will take the place of my son m the chamber. But 
vhere can Lewis tarry? Thus is it ever. His affairs are neg- 
lected, and would go to ruin but for me. To be abi^ent at such 
a moment ii death to our cause, especially when these White 
Hoods dare us in every point." 

"Madam," answered Gilbert, "have. no fears about the 
White Hoods; for whenever my lord pleases to exert hie full 
power against them, not a man amongst them shall have a 
head left to wear his hood upon." 

" I shall direct the proper means that must be adopted to 
crush them," said the Countess, "to soon as we have given 
audience to the citizens. But this Earl, this prince, who is my 
Bon in blood, hut not in spirit, where can he linger? " 

Gilbert smiled, and, with an affectation of mystery and 
intelligence, as if he knew more than he wished to tell, looked 
down and said nothing. 

" Ha!" exclaimed the Countess, as she fixed her eye upon 
him, "thou dost know something, thou hast intelligence of 
something hid from me! speak it, and this moment," con- 
tinued Margaret, as she struck her hand vehemently upon the 
table, " speak it, or by the coronet I wear, I wiU tear the 
badge of thy office, that anchor, from thy neck, and make 
my varlet a deacon instead of thee!" 

" Madam," replied Gilbert, " I fear to offend you should I 
speak the truth; and yet if 1 suppress it, yuu have so keen a 
sense, so sudden a penetration, that even one glance of those 
bright eyes would detect me." 

" Have done with this, once more I charge you, have done 
with it," said the Countess; ." the eyes of Margaret of ArUns 
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are only to be Icmked upon by such as you when they wonld 
strike terror. Flatter your equaU, Master Deacon, but do not 
dare to use such familiarity with me." 

Gilbert was again abashed : he had twice offended the 
Countess by those smooth speeches, (which would in all pro- 
bability have charmed the ear of almost any other princess of 
his time ; and he had really committed the offence uninten- 
tionally. The fact was, Gilbert was used to flatter at the 
court, where a silver tongue had procured for him much 
advantafe ; so that he could scarcely apeak, within the pre- 
cinctj of Andrighien or Male, without a compliment, that 
came as naturally from him as falae words from a false heart. 
The Countess again commanded him to declare what hs 
knew or suspected might he the cause of the Earl's absence 
from Male, at a time when Keraelf and all the court and 
household were already there assembled. This command was 
precisely what Gilbert desired. He assumed therefore a 
muiner, the result of exquisite cunning, intended to express 
perfect obedience to her orders, yet at flie same time a reluc- 
tance to speak openly on the subject. Gilbert bowed, sighed 
gently, and slightly rising and letting fall his hands, he said, 
"Alas! madam, it is too evident that, save one great person, 
even the high-bom princes of the land have flieir weaknesses 
and their errors." 

"So," replied the Countess in a tone of contempt, "you 
would tell me that princes are still men; I can dispense with 
such information as needless, Master Deacon. Tell your tale; 
I can comment upon it without the aid of your philosophy." 

" It is known to you, lady," confinued Gilbert Matthew, 
" that John Lyon hath a fair daughter, whom he contrived to 
throw in the way of your noble son." 

"Ha! what of her?" exclaimed the Countess, and the flush 
of anger and alarm overspread her cheek; but, instantly 
checking herself, she added, "Do not tell me what I know 
already, but what I «m to learn, 1 have not forgotten tha^ 
but for my interference, the Earl of Flanders would have dis- 
graced his noble birth, ay, and have lost hia earldom too, by 
marrying a woman too low to hold the state even of a waiting 
damsel at our court. Now tell your news, and briefly." 

"This maiden was withdrawn then," said Gilbert, "but 
not, I fear, ftom the Earl." 

"How!" exclaimed the Countess, "has John Lyon dared 
still to hold out the bait to my infatuated son? Has Anna 
presumed — but it cannot be, 1 will not believe that she would 
dare to brave my resentment." 
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" The father baa dared to do all that treason and outrage 
could accomplish," answered Gilbert; "and his daughter, by 
arts and aeemine ianoceace, still holds the Earl a slave in her 
toils, hut keeps his passion at bay, in the hope to ruin him, 
hy persuading Lewis one day to make her his irife. This 
attifice must DC her own work, since John Lyon can expect 
nothing now Chat he is become a traitor, unless it be, indeed, 
that should bia White Hoods fail of success, he may at least 
secure his own neck by the influence of hia child, as the 
miatresa of bis offended prince." 

Whilst Gilbert made this artful speech, the Countess sat 
motiooleia, her brow darkened, and rising suddenly from her 
Beat, she exclaimed, " It is enough! if there arc means within 
the compass of heaven or of earth, I will find them, to min 
the designs of this artful woman. But firat, Gilbert, give me 
aome proof your tale is true ; for, if I mistake not, gou were 
a discarded suitor of this Anna; and you are not without 
malice, or villany either, when it can prove useful to yourself. 
J will do nothing wantonly: if a, aacrilice must be made, it 
ahall be for a great cause of necessity. But what proof^ I ask 
again, have you to adduce of the truth of theae assertions?" 

"That of my own eyes, most gracious lady," said Gilbert. 
" The woman who, under a pretext of asking alms of the Earl 
at the church of St. Bavon, and who was there interrupted in 
her design, that woman was Anna; she attempted to sUp a 
letter into the handa of your son. I saw her when she 
retreated so suddenly, fearing detection : her veil was torn 
from her face for a moment in the crowd; 1 knew her 
instantly. That same day she had a private interview with 
my lord at Andrighien, in the pleasure-house of his garden. 
I returned from the city sooner than was expected. Observ- 
ing the warder endeavoured to hinder my going towards the 
pleasure-house, it excited my suspicion; 1 therefore concealed 
myself behind the laurel walk, and determined to watch. Soon 
afier, the Earl of Flandera entered the gtrden; he then wore 
a remarkable chain of gold about his neck; but this was no 
longer to be seen when he quilted the garden, and Anna in 
a short time stole out of the pleasure-house, wearing upon her 
bosom that very chain, which doubtleas the Earl Lewis had 
bestowed upon her as a mark of his affection; and I now fear 

J 'OUT noble sou sidll Uugers at Andrighien for her sake, as I 
esmt &om one of his own people that a woman had been 
brought there with all secresy upon the very day of the 
bailiff's murder, and that this woman was carefully concealed 
by the especial command of my Iwd." 
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"It ie enough," said the Countess; "these are prooft mc . 
than enough; and ] kDOw that to me you would not dare to 
utter falsehood, for one falsehood detected would be your 
niin. i will devise the means how to deal in this a&ir. 
Then shall you know from me how I will employ you ; but in 
the mean time do not breathe a syllable of what you hsTe 
stated to me to any living creature. We mudt seem to be 
ignorant of it, even to the Earl, for the present. I will read 
a dreadful lesson to all damsels who shall dare to think thej 
may, by the arts of cunning and a ftdr face, mate themselves 
with prmces. Observe the greatest caution." 

"Madam," replied Gilbert Matthew, "you may trust me; 
you need not fear being betrayed by the confidant of your 
councils and your measures." 

"Change Uiat term. Master Gilbert," said the Countess 
haughtily, "you are my instrument, but not the confidant of 
Margaret of Artois. I have bought you for my use; you have 
my confidence as far as it is necessary, but not a step beyond 
it. I repeat it, J have bought you for my service, as I would 
any other thing; you are wholly in my power; I have made 
you what you are by purchase, not ti-om regard." 

"You have indeed made me rich, and even great, beyond 
my utmost hopes," rephed Gilbert Matthew, "andto you alone 
do I look to keep the favour of my lord. You need not, lady, 
therefore, fear me." 

"I fear you not, man; I care not for you," said the Countesa ; 
"a word of mine would crush you; your safety lies in silence 
and obedience; for though I grant you are useful to me, yet I 
hold you but as I would tlie pen that I now have in my hand, 
it writes the characters I dicbite, as the tool of my own will." 

" And I obey in like manner in all things," answered the 
servile deacon. "I have news of the utmost consequence now 
to communicate, and to you alone, noble lady. Having, to 

Sleasure you, sent a private messenger to Pans, he is but this 
ay returned." 
"What is his intelligence?" eager^ inquired Margaret; 
"does Charles the Fifth still hold the Earl of Flanders in hi* 
dis^easure, on account of the shelter he afforded to the Duke 
of Britanny, whilst he was a disgraced fugitive from France f 
Had I been in Ghent at the time, my son should never bar* 
aheltered the Duke to displease the French king." 

"The King is still incensed against the Earl," answered 
Gilbert, "on account of his afFotding shelter to the Duke. 
But his grace's displeasure is now of little consequence, since 
be is in a dying state, and ere long his youtlmd sou must 
succeed to the throne, as Charles the Sixth of France." 
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"Why, thil is news indeed," exclaimed tlie Countess; "and 
you have done me a voithy service; I will requite it nolily. 
Such newi guned thus early, before the old king htu breathed 
his last breath, may be made replete vith advantage to ua. 
No time must be Itrat; we will look upon this rising sun, and ' 
spread our &uita to ripen in its beams, France ahall again 
become our allyj we saall need her aid. Our measures must 
be speedy and decisive — let me think a moment — Oliver de 
ClUsoD is now Constable of France." 

"He is," replied Gilbert; "and, in the world's report, he 
Btands a most valiant soldier and wise counsellor." 

" It is well, it is most fortunate," continued the Countess; 
" hear me, Gilbert, you shall assist in this ; I now constitute you 
my private secretary, and your first duty shall be to write letters, 
that I will dictate, to the Constable; for it i» most likely that 
he will guide the boy-king bis own way." 

"It is BO said in Paris, vracious lady," replied Gilbert; "it 
ifl also whispered, that the Constable has already more influence 
with the youthiiil Charles, than either of his uncles, the Dukes 
of Berrf or of Burgundy. Those princes have therefore 
anxiously sought the Mendship and the &TOur of De Clisson, 
since the old sing's health has become so shaken." 

"And they shall seek mine too," said the Countess; 
"though Burgundy has already done that, for he owes to me 
bis marriage with my grandclmd, the heir of Flanders. But 
I know all their tempers, even to their lightest foible. Write 
to the Constable my greeting and goodwill ; take no note that 
I have heard of the king's danger; let all seem in pure regard; 
and tell him that the castle he so much wished to purchase 
from me in Artois, shall be his, free of all charge, during his 
own life ; that I could not before give him thu mark of my 
friendship, as I had not, till now, settled the affairs of my 
counW, smce the death of my husband. I know Sir Oliver — 
he will swallow the bait in all simplicity. He is a fiimk 
soldier, but has no more policy in his temper than the baby 
king he will hereafter rule. And De Clission thinks women 
have little wit — that they can do little, because they cannot 
handle a lance. Let him think so still — he will the less sus- 
pect my measures." 

"I mil write these letters forthwith, as you dictate, lady," 
answered Gilbert. 

"Do so," continued the Countess; "Sir Oliver de Cliason 
will govern the young king of France. I will secure Sir 
Oliver for my inteiests, and then the Constable shall act as I 
would have him. So that France shall league with n*, in 
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despite of all her ancient jealousieB. Will not that be 

"Most certainly the measure cannot &il," replied Gilbert 
"But would it not be as well, at this time, to say something to 
the rc^al uncles, gracious Isdy?" 

"WTiy yes, I mean to do it," said Margaret of Artois, 
"They are both jealous of the Constable; they hate him, 
though they now court his friendship. It is only to enlarge 
their influence with the young king elect, and by the meaos 
of Sir OUver, that they do so. Write to them both, but 
cautiously; insinuate, but say nothing in direct terms. Hint 
obscurely, that it is the wish of Flanders, of myself in par- 
ticular, that such able statesmen should be in their proper 
Shere; so that, whenever it shall please heaven to remove 
e present king, I could desire Co see them the rulers of the 
roinority of the young prince. Hint also that there are some 

Eersons who colUd use their influence with Sir Oliver, so that 
e should he brought to desire the same, and to forward the 
plan. That at present prudence obliges me to notice these 
thbgs hut darkly; yet the time may come when I could serve 
them both in the point most essential to their interest. You 
may add in these letters a word in praise of De Berry's young 
wife; compliment Burgundy on his skill in breaking an 
adversaly's lance; and you have them both, heart and hand." 
" I will indite letters to such effect this very evening," 
said Gilbert, " so that by to-morrow they shall be ready for 
you to add your signet." 

" It is well," answered the Countess. " I roust now to the 
council -chamber, where I purpose to address the assembly. 
I shall deeply lament the absence of my son, and yet shew 
that we must not await his return for consultation. But do 

riu remember, Gilbert (should Lewis de Male return before 
would have him), to instruct your brother Stephen, if pos- 
sible, to use some device to stay him from the council, at 
least till I have answered the citizens. Lends has more of 
warmth of temper than policy. He is the slave of his pas- 
uons, very weA, and like all weak persons, does himself 
much mischief. And I tell you this of him, master deacon, 
not to shew you any confidence for your own sake, but that 
you, by knowing the real character of your princely master, 
may become the better judge how to manage him to fiiM 
my puiposes." 

Gilbert bowed, and the Countess continued: " Here, master 
deacon, are letters I have written with my own hand to the 
Duchess of Brabanti see them forthwith despatched by » 
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y the reBt of these papers into my own 
ncil. But atop, first 

present fee for your intelligence : the varlet who si 
■hall never lack bis wagea. 

The Countess arose and quitted the chamber. Gilbert 
Matthew for a short time stood looking alternately after 
her and upon the ring ahe had given to him; and no aooner 
was she gone than he hut^ out into the following soliloquy, 
half muttered, and half spoken in an under tone of voice. 
" ' The varlet who servea me shall never lock his wagea!' 
Proud, insolent woman ! But those wages are not yet paid, 
my lady countess; but they shall be," continued Gilbert, as 
he violently pulled on his glove, "and that with interest too. 
I will liave a payment you little dieam of, haughty Margaret. 
No confidant, forsooth f but an instrument — a tool- — like the 
pen in her handl Ay, and that shall write thee down, with 
all thy wisdom, a very woman, simple with all tby arts, and 
Gilbert Matthew thy master! Yes, I will write to De Clisson, 



of a king's danger can gun castles without a 
Gilbert Matthew must be paid the land-rate, and be made at 
least its honorary governor to boot, if the French king lives 
or dies; though ue latter is more likely. And now, John 
Lyon, with your scornful and beautiful daughter, you shall 
feel Uie vengeance of Gilbert Matthew, whilst he makes a 
coimtCss execute it upon you both." 

Such were the reflectJona of the deacon, as he prepared to 
fulfil the commands of Mai^aret of Artoia, and to follon her 
to the council-chamber. When Gilbert Matthew entered the 
council, he looked with the utmost attention upon the scene 
which presented itself to bis view, and gave a scrutinizing 
glance at the countenance of each of the principal persons 
engaged in the debate. The Countess of Artoia set beneath 
a canopy of state, her dignified person raised to ita utmost 
height, whilst her brows, lowering and contracted, and the 
deep flush that overspread her cheeks, spoke the feelings of 
violent, ill-suppressed wrath. By her side stood tjir Walter 
d'Anghien, nephew and ward to the Earl of Flanders. His 
aspect was that of composed attention; whilst, by now and 
then a slight motion of his lips, and the watchfulness of his 
eye, he seemed to be waiting to take advantage of a proper 
opportunity to speak. 

At the lower end of the table, and immediately facing tha 
n2 
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and leader of ihe twelve c 

company i 

most impaasioned feelings, and lie looked upon tl 

in a manner that shened a spirit as high and aa haughty aa 

her otrn, whilst the following words burst from his lips at the 

moment GUhert entered the apartment : 

" It is not for such a purpose I am here. I will not betray 
the cause I have espoused — a cause of justice. I appear 
before the council hut to declare to the Earl Lewis, that the 
murder of hig bailiff, although rash and cruel, was alone the 
act of an incensed mob — an act reprobated by the better class 
of the citizeDsof Ghent, and for which they are in no respect 
accountable. If eipiatiDn must be made, let vengeance 
fall upon the guilty — the guilty individuals who did this 
wrong ; but let not our noble franchises suffer for it. Whilst 
I have life to protect them, they shall never be offered as the 
sacrifice or atonement for one wicked deed committed by an 
infuiiated populace." 

"You come, Philip Von Arbtveld," said the Countess, 
" into this presence, anera strange Fashion tomake your peace 
—to dictate, not to submit. W ould you offer a sufficient apology 
for the outrage committed by your party in the murder of 
our bailiff, it should at least be made with humility. Nor can 
you expect those compliances from us, which were promiBed 
to you before the commiasion of this act." 

" It la not to you, lady," replied Philip, " I would address 
myself; it is to the Earl, yoiu' son. I am here to Mc his 
pardon for the outrage, and to treat with him upon the terms 
of peace, such a peace as can alone resuit from the restoration 
of all our fi^anchiaeg, and the amendment of our grievances. 
My businesB is with Lewis de Male, and to hun I wiD here- 
after address myself. It is he who should sit here, aa bead of 
the council of Flanders." 

" But / sit here," said Margaret, vehemently, " aa chief of 
the council of Flanders. My rank, as widow of ila late earl, 
aa sole mistress of Artois, gives me the right to be of this 
council ; and, in the absence of my son, I am second to i^one. 
Speak then to me, young man, s:ipplicate my pardon, or," 
added she, as she looked around and motioned to one of her 
people, " or, by the value of my county, I will bid others deal 
with you, and you shall learn that I have a power to commit 
Tou to the keeping of the castellain of Male, as well as to eit 
in the chamber of its council. You have abused our leni^, 
despised our promises, and, after every compliance on our 
art, have broken the former treaty. What can you now 



expect, but that our wQI aliould hereafter dictate the measure 
of your rights? " 

" It ia most false." exclaimed Von Artaveld ; " the treaty 
was broken by your own act ; the persons of all our leaders 
were to be included in the general pardon ; and the bailiff 
entered the market-place, deputed by the highest authority, 
to demand the lives of John Lyon and Peter du Bois. This 
was the infraction; and not with us can the charge of having 
first broken the treaty rest with any justice." 

The Countess was about to reply, when Sir Walter d'An- 
ghien, in a manner that evinced respect mingled with firmness 
of puntose, came iorward, and thus addressed the council : 
" My lords, and you, noble lady, give me leave to speak ; I 
claim it by the privilege I hold as a member of this council. 
The Eatl of Flanders is not present, and however be may be 
incensed by the murder of Sir Roger d'Auterme, that act he 
would not in justice charge upon the body of the citizens ; 
nor should their deputation be dismissed tifl the Lord L^wis 
has heard them in his own person. Let us not decide hastily] 
let the deputies have a fair occasion to state both the manner 
and the matter of their grievances at large ; this done, it lies 
with my lord to accept or lo refuse the terms Chat may be 
offered. And if after all we muat be embroiled in the horrors 
of civil strife, let us not begin it in our own chamber of 
council, by offering either insult or offence to the noble though 
misguided spirit that rules the conduct of Philip Von Artaveld. 
He is honourable, let him have fair play." 

" Sir Walter," said the Countess, " you are a young man, 
new to every afiair of state. Your life has hitherto been spent 
in those studies that adorn the scholar, but are of little service 
in the council; and though you have now quitted your parch- 
ments and youi tongues to take upon you the soldier, you 
have not experience enough to become a usefiil counsellor." 

" Lady of Artois," replied Sir Walter, " I know that I am 
yet inexperienced in the mays of state policy ; hut my studies 
would be wholly useless, unless I had gained from them the 
principles of justice." 

"Sir Walter, madam," said Gilbert Matthew, artfully, 
" has brought precepts with him from books which you can 
teach him how to direct in their application, for knowledge 
there may be in theory that would fail in practice. But might 
I suggest a measure, it should be, that the citizens gave host- 
ages for their peaceable conduct before any terms are granted." 

" Silence, Gilbert," said the Countess] " we want no sugges- 
tions from you; be pleased to remember you are our deacon 
of the pilots, but not our counsellor." 
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" Sir Walter d'An^hien," said Philip Von Artaveld, "you 
have Bpoken both with wisdom and honcmr, and I should be 
loath to become your foe by the diiTeroDt parties we must 
espouse should we be driven to extremities; yet to meet you 
in the field would be a noble opposition. J regret the murder 
of the bailiff, sjid I pledge my word that neither myself nor 
any of these citizens here assembled were in any manner 
accessary tj) its commission; and that I believe no farther 
violence has been offered derogatory to the power of the Barl 
of Flanders." 

Ere VoD Artaveld could conclude his address to Sir Walter 
d'Anghien and the council, the door of the chamber was 
suddenly burst open, and Lewis de Male, breathless with int" 
patience and exertion, his eyes flashing fire, rushed into the 
room, holding a naked sword, and followed by Us altendanla. 
The Earl exclaimed, in a voice scarcely articulate &om passion, 
" Close the doors! arm yourselves, my fiiends! arrest those 
men of Ghent, and the traitors they bring with them. I have 
escaped but with life from Andrighien. The accuised White 
Hoods have burnt my palace to me gronnd." 

A general hurst of indignation arose in the assembly; and 
Von Artaveld and the citizens looked upon each other with 
astonishment, vexation, and shame. 

"These are your terms of peace," said the Coonteu; 
" these are the means of regaining your frimchiaes." 

" We at least are guiltless of this act," replied Von Arta- 
veld; " let UB not suffer then; let not Ghent sfiare the ruin 
that should fall but on the guilty." 

"Guilty!" exclaimed the Earl, "by heaven you arc all 
guilty. Arrest them, I say, on the instant arrest them." 

" No, my lord, no," said Sir Walter d'Anghien, " let us not 
lay hands upon the eacted persons of an embassy. " 

" True, t^e," answered Lewis; " our honour must not be. 
sullied because of these infamous White Hoods. They shaU 
feel our wrath. They shall perish to a man." 

" My lord," said von Artaveld, as he respectftilly prepared 
to address the Earl, " I beseech you hear me ; I came oither 
to speak on terms of peace." 

" I will hear of no peace, no Jerms," replied the Earl ; " I 
will not hear one word of any treaty, till I nave taken venge- 
ance on this vilianous crew of rebels. Go^ — begone— quit 
my presence you. Von Artaveld, and all your embassy — nay 
offer not to speak, for I swear by my father's soul, that were 
not my own nonour engaged in your present safety, 1 would 
this instant ^ve you all to death, and your heads should hang 
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upon our walla to feast the raven*. Leave me, and tell those 
who sent you, that when they shall drag to oui feet John Lyon 

and all his associates, we will talk to them of peace, whilst 
the executioner does his office. But no supplication b, no 
eatreatj, no terms, shall avail without these wretches are 
sacrificed to public justice; and whatever embasBy shall dare 
approach us till these men are given up, let it be at their own 
peri], for their hves shall stand forfeited for their presumption, 
unless mg pleasure be fulled! " 

"Then all, I fear, is ended," said Von Arlaveld, as he 
turned to depart; "we cannot betray our leaders to death, 
and so confound the innocent with the guilty." 

The dispirited citizens <]uitted the chamber in company 
with Philip Von Artaveld, and returned forthwith to Ghent, 
shewine, by their very looks and the dejection of their manner, 
the failure of their embassy. These men were worthy of 

Eity, since the; had been chosen by Philip amongst the moat 
onourahle of the citizens, and they had proceeded to Male 
with honest intentionB both towards the Earl and towards the 



After they were departed, the council continued to debate 
on the best measures t« be adqited for quelling the insur- 
rection, and punishing the White Hoods. It was finally 
agreed diat Lewis de Male should instantly depart for LlUe, 
to procure the support and assistance of his chief nobles and 
allies; and that Margaret, Countess of Artois, accompanied 
by Sir Walter d'Anghien, and attended by Gilbert Matthew, 
should proceed to Bruges, in order, by their presence, to keep 
that town in the interests of the Earf, test the citizens should 
league with their ancient rivals, the men of Ghent, by the 
latter offering terms of advantage to the commerce of Bruges, 
in case the inhabitants consented to join the insurrection. 

Sir Walter d'Anghien warmly opposed this measure. He 
contended that it was impolitic either for himself or the 
Countess of Artois to commit their safety to the faith of the 
people of Bruges, till such time as they could collect a suffi- 
cient body of men-at-arms to carry with them, to hold in 
obedience the discontented party in that city. 

The Countess overruled this objection, and chiefly because 
it had been made in opposition to her own opinion. It wag 
therefore agreed that she should depart with Sir Walter, 
Gilbert, and a small retinue, for Brugea, as soon as she could 
with convenience quit the castle of Male. These measures 
were hastily adopted, and as hastily executed; and how far 
prudently will he seen in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 



We shall not enter upon a rabject which is more perticulaii; 
the province of the reeular mstonui, that of detailing the 
various circtimBtancea which occurred to iaeresae the BtrengtH 
of the party denoramated the White Hooda, or the caiues 
which added to the displeasure of the Earl of Flandera. 
Suffice it to say, that Id a short space of time John Lvon had 
again taken the lead at the head of nearly ten tbouaand 
insurgents; whilst Philip Von Artaveld, and the better class 
of citizens, employed themselves in labouring to bring about, 
by honourable means, that result so desired by the dty, which 
others hoped to achieve by violence, outrage, and plunder — 
upsettinK the present state of things, that they might raise the 
fabric of their own fortune upon the ruin of their country. 

It is at this period we tesmne the thread of our narrative; 
and we must at once conduct the reader to an eatennre plain 
between Ghent ajid Bruges, where, under the conduct of John 
Lyon, some thousands of the White Hoods bad made a halt, 
in order to refresh themselves after a march. At a short dis- 
tance from the main body, the van halted in a detached party. 
In the rear were seen several baggage cart^ horses, wagons^ 
and the usual acccompanimente of men-at-arms. A few tents 
had been pitched in a hasty manner for the accommodation 
of the principal captains, or suoh of their wives and childTen 
(since many had followed them from Ghent), as might be 
present on the march. Id one of these tents belonging to thir 
van, our old acquaintance Sir Simon de B8te was seated, in 
company with John Lyon and Peter du Bois, at a table, re- 
freshing himself after Uie toils of the day's march. 

For some time the three persons we have just named kept 
silence, till Sir Simon, who was never much given to th« 
virtue of taciturnity, except when he was fairly talked down 
by his wife, thus broke the ice, as he poured out a cup of wine 
firom a flagon that stood before him upon the camp table: 
"This march of yours, John Lyon, to Bruges, has oeeti so 
sudden, so unexpected, thatwliat, to-day, with putting on my 
new suit of armour, which I assure you is a thmg so new la 
me that I scarcely yet know how to walk in it, and am melt- 
ing with heat; and what with making the best preparation I 
could on BO short a notice to appear as I ought to appear, 
according (o the consequence ol^ one who, to say nothing of 
being a knight, is master of the Goldsmith's Company sud 



bu^master of Ghent, I have not yet had leisure to ask you, 

Master John, what we are now marchineto Bruges for? 

"A. moat sapient question truly," said Du Boia vrith a sneer, 
" and worthy of yourself, Sir Simon. You this morning 
assented to an expedition to Bruges — firat joined it, and would 
afterwards inquire into ils otgect. Such conduct is most fitting 
in a worshipful magistrate," continued Du Bois with another 
sarcastic grin, " and I conclude you learnt both the wisdom 
and the utility of it when you dispensed judgment in the halls 
of Ghent" 

," Peter du Boia," answered Sir Simon, " you are somewhat 
too free with your remarks, and yon remind me of those 
cross-grained culs that snarl upon the very masters who feed 
them. I am your associate — notwithstanding the difference 
of our stations in life — in the cause of maintaining the noble 
franchises of my city ; hut I think such an association does in 
nothing remove those landmarks of respect that mg circum- 
stances, mu rank, and mi/ situation, have placed between us. 
You have had the use of my purse, too, and that should teach 
you gratitude, if my person cannot impose upon you a respect- 
ful deference." Here Sir Simon stole a glance downwards at 
his own little fkt figure, as it shone with all the splendour of 
the hauhergeon, g^^e-hras, and greaves, in which it had been 
BO suddenly thrust in the mommg. These accoutrements 
were so ill suited to the wearer, that Sir Simon, a peaceable 
citizen of his day, thus clad in armour, might be compared to 
some worthy citizen of our own times, who commits the extra- 
vagance of going to a masquerade in a character so foreign 
to his habits and education, that a spectator immediate? 
detects that the masquerade warehouse has contributed all 
which belongs to it, whilst the manner, the dialogue, and 
whatever emanates from the person himself must slill be 
referred to 'Change Alley or Cheapside. 

" Upon my soul," added Sir Simon, aAer a moment's pause, 
" I cannot think what induced me to join you at all, especially 
after the trick you so shamefully played me, at a time when I 
was to have made my public address in the market-place of 
Ghent. And after lul, I am my lord of Flanders' very good 
friendj 1 wish Lewis no ill. So he would but hang that 
rascally fellow Gilbert Matthew, and take off the illegal im- 
post upon gold, 1 should be satisfied. But how these ends 
are to he brought about by our sudden march to Bn^es, 1 
would now learn ; for though I have no obj ection to uphold ^e 
franchises, and to lend them the support of my authority, and 
think this suit of armour very well becomes me, and is quite 
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fictiiig with my rank as a knight, yet I irnut mj, I wai alwsji 
more e man to wield the aword of justice at the head of a 
town-hall, than to hear it in the open field. Therefore please, 
Master John Lyon, to tell us what we are atl about to do ?" 

" I will briefly explain to you the cause of this sudden 
march to Bruges," laid John Lyon, in reply. "The Earl of 
Flanders is so huued in collecting his forces at Lille, in 
garrisoning Oudenarde and other fortresses, that he has 
committed the oversight of leaving Bruges in so unguarded a 
state that we can by a surprise oblige the citizens to join our 
cause, either with their own consent, or from intimidation, 
should they refuse it. We have hitherto left Bruges in peace, 
BO that, lulled by a seeming security, the Countess of Artois, 
Sir Walter d'Anghien, and Gilbert Matthew, are still there. 
Now you know my plan Sir Simon ; and either by fair or fold 
means we will this nigbt sup in Bruges." 

" And if you think of foul means, which I suppose implies 
fighting," answered Sir Simon, " pray, may 1 ask, what 
makes yon, John Lyon, bring along with you in this expe- 
dition, that sweet creature your pretty daughter?" 

" After what has chanced once to rob me of her," swd 
John Lyon, " I will never consent to leave her behind me again ; 
1 had rather she shared actual danger, when I was at hand 
to succour her, than leave her exposed to unexpected evils 
in my absence. Besides, I am not the only one who brings 
vrith him a part of his family into the field ; many of our 
citizens are accompanied by their wives or daughters, and 
the women are stationed in the rear with the baggage, so that 
my damsel is not without company in this march." 

" Ay, and some companions of the march there are,"Baid 
Sir Simon, " that 1 could have wished had staid away, for I 
observed that the old witch Ursula is amongst them, whom, 
but for fear of our White Hoods, that hold her in reverence, 
i would myself long since have helped to a tar barrel and a 
fagoL Thanks be to our Lady, my wife is safe in Ghent; 
so for the present, I am a free man — that is," continued Sir 
Simon, correcting himself, " I am free from all uneasinesa 
about her, and can now do as I please." 

This absence of his helpmate was, in fact, a great cause of 
rejoicing to the little knight. He had been beset with t 
thousand arts and wiles by his friends, John Lyon and Peter 
du Bois, in order to induce him to join them, and more from 
weakness than ill intention. Sir Simon bad become one of 
their partv, or rather he bore the appearance of a rebel, 
whilst in Ms heart he sincerely wish^ to see the Earl onoe 
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more rule in peace in his aim doinimona. Some foolish 

feelings of consequence (for that wob his weakest point), the 
hatred he bore to GQbert Matthew, and the offenaive impost 
on gold, had all had their share in his conversian ; but we 
are much disposed to thiuk, though Sir Simon never avowed 
it, that to escape irom the perpetual larum of his wife's 
toDKue had been the main cause of bis joining the expedition 
to Bruges in bo hasty a manner. 

Soon afler this conversation the insurgents continued their 
march, and before evening closed in upon them they arrived 
within view of the fine city of Bruges, where more than ft 
hundred towers rose above its massive walls ; that of the 
town-hall, then the loftiest building in Europe, rearing itself 
far above every surrounding one, and appearing as it were on 
edifice of almost superhuman construction. 

John LyoD was mounted on horseback, with a battleaxe in 
his hand, attended by^ the van, which included, toeether with 
Du Bois, his most daring and trusty adherents. They formed 
themselves into close files, and in this manner they resolved 
to advance as cautiously as possible towards the gates of the 
town, in the hope to surprise the watch. 

When the van had advanced within bow-shot of Bruges, 
Sir Simon stmiped the Kttle ambling nag upon which he rode 
by the side oi^John Lyon, and declaring to that leader, that 
nothing but the last extremity shouid ever induce him to raise 
a weapon against the liege subjects of the Earl of Flanders, 
be proposed that he might be suffered to retreat into the rear, 
where the women and the baggage followed the men-at-arms; 
and that he would there become the companion, guardian, 
and knight of the pretty Anna, for whom he professed a most 
unlimited admiration and esteem. 

John Lyon assented to this proposal, well knowing tha^ 
although Sir Simon was a knight, he was no man-at-arms, 
but a kind hearted cidzen and a devont squire of dames, 
when neither subjected to the jealousies nor the awful rule of 
his lady. Sir Simon, therefore, immediately departed to join 
the baggage train, which included the few women who had 
either voluntarily or involuntarily accompanied the expedi- 
tion ; and, as he bustled through them in search of his young 
charge, soon found out Anna, and with the most perfect sim- 
plici^ and good humour assured her that he was the knight 
who had dedicated his services exclusively to her benefit and 
comfort. With Anna, therefore, for the present, we shall 
leave him, whilst we treat of other matters connected with 
our history. 
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John Lyon and his associates, assistsd by the twilight that 
wai fast gathering round, advaneed bo cautiously to the gates 
of the town, that he had almost reached the outward barrier 
ere he was descried hy any one of the inhabitants. The watch, 
upon seeing a party of armed men ao near the gates, and 
observing their heads to be covered by the territic emblem of 
rebellion, fied, and giving the alarm as they ran from the 
walls down the principal streets of Bruges to the market- 
place, they shouted " The White Hooda, the White Hoods 
areuponus!" As they fled others joined them, who, knowing 
nothing of the matter, but hearing theb cries, supjMwed the 
White Hoods had actually passed the gates, and, joining the 
dastardly watch, they ran as &Bt as any of thera, shouting the 
same cry. 

Two of the burgomastera of the town, whose duty it was to 
act as rulers for that day in Bruges (the office being taken by 
the bui^omasters in turns), now came in all haste to one of 
the flanking towers of the gateway, there to hold a parley 
with the enemy; for so sudden had been the surprise of the 
rebels, that the cowardly watch had actually fled without even 
attempting to raise the drawbridge that led to the gates. 

John Lyon, wielding his ponderous axe, and supported by 
his trusty adherents, had already commenced the attack, and 
had nearly succeeded in bursting open the gates, denouncing 
vengeance on the inhabitants if they refused to admit the 
White Hoods within their walls. But, however they might 
threaten, hostile measures were not the object of the insur- 
gents; ^ey wished to induce the citizens of Bruges to join 
Uiem in good-will, and without a murmur. A parley, there- 
fore, was now willingly held at the gates. John Ljfon ad- 
dressed the citizens m the most specious manner, intimating 
his power, and his reluctance to use it against those whom he 
termed hia very good friends and neighbours of Bruges. 

The two burgomasters at length agreed in opinion, and 
promised to admit all the White Hooda within their walls, and 
to comply with their terms, on condition that no person in the 
town of Bruges should suffer injury, and no property be pil- 
laged; and, above all, that the Countess of Artois (who waa 
tbia very night to hold a aolemn banquet in honour of the 
principal citizens of the place) should he allowed two days 
to depart, with all her suite, unharmed, to join the Earl of 
Flanders at Lille, if auch should he her pleasure. "Comply 
with these terma," said the elder of the burgomasters; "plight 
us your faith, and swear upon the cross to observe them, and 
I inll descend from this tower, and open to you the gates; 
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ir jou may consult with our cidzent in tlie town- 
ball, uid agree upon such terms as may seem best to you. 
You have aurprised lu, and I can see no other way to avoid 
bloodshed; for the people of Bruges will never consent to be- 
tray into your hands the nohle Countess of Artois, or her suite. 
They have treated us well, and the Countess is this night to 
feast us at the royal palace in this city." 

" And moreover," said the other burgomaster who parleyed 
from the tower, " there is to be some rare maaking end mum- 
ming, with the peiformonce of a mystery, in wMch 1 am to 
enact the part of Adam." 

"And we will not disturb thy Eden," repUed John Lyon: 
"no, most worshiufiil burgomaster, we will not bring in the 
demon of discord before his time. I accept the terma. The 
Countess of Artois and all her suite shall have leave to depart 
in safety within two days. I swear it to you upon the haft of 
my d^ger, which has the form of a cross. Lodge our people 
end entertain them courteously, and they shall pay for what- 
ever they demand, at the rates of your own market. And 
now open your gates : we have a strong body in the rear." 

" And hear my duty to the Lady Countess of Artois," said 
the bold and impudent Du Bois, " and tell her that myself and 
Jubn Lyon, with our principal captains, and some damsels we 
bring along with us to Bruges, wiiltbis night taste of her good 
cheer. And though we come self-invited guests to her banquet, 
we will nevertheless support it with all bonour. And if she 
wants a mummer to play the devil's part in ber mystery, Peter 
du Boia is her man. 

The burgomasters descended from the tower, and opened 
the gates to John Lyon and all his followers. Thus did the 
White Hoods of Ghent, by one bold and decisive measure, 
without the loss of a single life, in less than half an hour, enter 
within the walls of Bruges — of which city they might be said 
to be the masters; for so great was their force, that had it not 
been more for their ultimate advantage to reconcile the citizens 
by fair means (as an example to induce other towns to join 
them), they were strong enough in numbers to have put them 
aU to the sword. 

John Lyon knew well his own interest; and, whatever his 
feeUngs might be towards the people of Bruges, he purposed 
to keep bltmully his plighted word. As a further assurance 
of amity, he now hung Ws ponderous axe at the bow of hi« 
saddle, and taking from an attendant his while truncheon, he 
rode, side by side, between the chief burgomasters, and in this 
manner made his public entry into Bruges, couversiiig fint 
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nith one upon the afiain or commeTce of hid city, and fnnn 

time to time liatening to the Dt}ier, who mode him acquainted 
with the many pleasant and quaint fancies he had designed 
for the entertainment of the Countess ; and, lastly, apologised 
that he muBt leave him hefore he reached the town-haH, in 
order to give some JHirther directions about the manufacture of 
the leafy attire in which he was so soon to perform the part 
of Adam. 

Peter du Bois, whose assurance was Utile lesa than that 
which ia attributed to the dark personage he had offered to 
represent, no sooner heard this last speech then he invited 
himself to accompany the burgomaster, whose passion for 
enacting mysteries seemed to have driven all things else from 
his hei^. ft is needless to say, that a leader of the White 
Hoods could this night do just b£ he pleased in Bruges. Peter's 
offer, therefore, to accompany the Flemish representative of 
the father of mankind was instantly accepted ; and going with 
him to his house, he found it so handsome, and so well stored 
with wine, and all those good things which Peter loved next 
' ■ * ....-.- jj^jgj lii ■ ■ ■■ ■ - ' ■ 



> money, that he ii 
quarters in such a paradiae, whilst his companions sought 
lodgings for themselves, as well as they could, throughout 
the city. 

Adam could only bow and assent; but so little did he like 
the looks of his new guest, that he contrived to sUp into his 
own pocket some gold spoons that lay exposed upon a table, 
■a he shuffled by it, lest the sight of them might tempt the 
purposed tempter of mankind; for Peter had so resolutely per- 
mated in hia desire to play the devil's part in the mystery, that 
the hurgouiaster had promised to furnish him with his own 
tail and horns, and all other things that might he necessary, 
as he had a complete wardrobe for all the mummers of BmgeB ; 
and be further promised so to manage matters, that Du Bois 
■bould he allowed to undertake the part he desired to perform, 
and in which he complimented Peter by saying, he was doubt- 
less already too well practised to need a rehearsal. Peter 
grinned at the compliment, as if he delighted in the conscious- 
ness of deserving it in its most literal sense. 

Adam and the devil now proceeded to carry forward their 
plan in the most goodly fellowship together, since the Countess 
of Artois, though surprised and enraeed beyond all bounds at 
the audacity of John Lyou and Du Bois, had not dared to re- 
fuse her consent, that these leaders and their captains of White 
Hoods should be present at her banquet. Still, to admit some 
of the most iufamoua trailora of Ghent, self-invited to her 
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solemn festival, was a deeradation she could scarcely submit 
to, though her life might be endangered by a reiiual. 

It must be remembered how averse Sir Walter d'Anghien 
had been to the proposal which placed hia own safety, and 
that of the Countess, within the custody of the people of 
Bruges. He had foreseen the danger which had fnUeii upon 
them; and, brave as he was in spinl, he could in no manner 
avert it, since, with the exception of one or two persons, he 
was the only knight skilled in arms whom Leuia de Male 
would spare to hia mother during her stay in that city. Sir 
Walter had not even a dozen effective archers under his com- 
niand at this moment How then could he resist the White 
Hoods, who had this night poured bi^ hundreds into Bruges? 
Mortified and disappointed to see himself thus helpless and 
beset on every dde. Sir Walter was obliged t« yieid to circum- 
stances; and he only advised the Countess to depart for LiUe 
under his escort, as early aa she could the next morning. 

To gain an alliance with the town of Bruges, to prevent the 
work of the canal from being finished, were objects of vital 
interest with the insurgents. John Lyon, therefore, as well 
OS Du Bois, did every thing he could to conciliate the citizens. 
They caused it to be proclaimed throughout the town, that 
any White Hood who should commit the least outrage in 
Bruges should suffer death on the spot. The men were quar* 
tered by companies in different parts of the town ; and so well 
was the whole business arranged, that not one disorderly act 
was committed hy the rebels during this memorable nighL 

In the meantime the Countess returned her thanks (for she 
felt she miut do it) to John Lyon, for bis permission to depart 
in safety within two days, and added her willingness to receive 
his daughter, Du Bois, and the captains of the White Hoods, 
at her banquet, according to the message of self-invitation 
Peter had conveyed to her hy the burgomaster. And having 
desired this, her self-appointed chamberlain, to obtain for her 
a list of the names of all who were to become her unwelcome 
guests, Margaret of Artois attentively esamioed the paper, and 
commanding the attendance of Gilbert Matthew, appointed 
to give him a private audience in her own apartment. 
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CHAFTEE XIX. 

Gilbert Matthew waited but a te-w miniites for the Countess 
before she came into the chamber. Her firat action was to 
secure the- door, her next to advance directly up to him. 
Gilbert, even Gilbert, started when he beheld her. Remark- 
able for its capability of expressing all her feelings, her coun- 
tenance, at thu moment, had such vehement passion imprinted 
on it, that she aeemed as if possessed by one of those fienda who 
once were allowed to enter and to animate the very body of 
the sinner. 

Contrary to ' her usual haughty manners, the Counteaa 
familiarly caught Gilbert by the arm, as she emphatically 
exclaimed, "Now, Gilbert, serve me but this night, and, by 
all the powers above that men invoke to swear by, I swear 
that I will make you the greatest officer in Flanders! Will 
you, will you serve me?" 

"You may command me to obey your will in all things," 
replied Gilbert. 

"And my will shall rejoice your inmost «ouI," said the 
Countess; "mark my words, and clearly understand their 

"I will listen to obey," replied the obsequious deacon. 

"It is well," eaid the Countess; "this night shall crown 
your wishes, and mine too. We thought it an insufferable 
inBnlt to be obliged to entertain these White Hoods; bat let 
us hail the occassion. We wIU make the revels glorious, 
Gilbert! we will make them such as shall rejoice the powen 
of darkness : and death shall sit the lordly master of our 
banquet. We will make a night of vengeance of it," added 
the Countess, in a deep and exulting tone of voice. "John 
Lyon and bis daughter are our guests." 

"I know they are," said Gilbert Matthew; "but think, lady, 
ere von determine. You are surrounded by hundreds of these 
White Hoods; on the least word from their leaden, they 
might rise, and put us all to the sword ; not only every person 
in this palace might suffer, but even in Bruges. 

"I am aware of it," replied the Countess, "but we have 
nothing to fear on that score; I shall quit this city at the 
dawn of day, and soon be farhejond their power; Sir WaltM 
d'Anghien has arranged all tbmgs to facQitate my retreat. 
Let us therefore only speak of our present business; and 
surely it is Bucb as muitdelipht thee, orl ammuchnuitakeD." 
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"I do not deny it," answered Gilbert, " if I can find Uie 
means to a&tisty our vengeance in talety to ourselves." 

"1 can find the means," said the Countess, in a determined 
tone, "if you will but iipplj them. Remember, Gilbert, upon 
whom we are to act; thy ancient enemy John Lyon, thy rival, 
thy defamer, one who has a thousand times sought thy life, 
murdered thy kinsman, burnt thy dwelling to the eround, and 
one who but two years since insulted tbee, when thou wouldst 



think of wedding the public headsman as thyself? and ci 
the remembrance of these things rouse theef " 

"It can, it does," replied Gflbert; "and! will not lose such 
an occasion to requite my injuries, though danger follows 

"John Lyon," continued the Countess, "Anna, both are in 
thy power; obey me, and this night shall cancel the long debt 
of all thy injuries." 

"What is it Imust do?" inquired Gilbert; "apeak quickly, 
noble lady, for as I came hither the guests were assembling in 
the banquet-hall, and your absence, if longer continued, may 
escite surprise, if not suspicion. Be brief, then, I beseech 

"We will waste no words," said the Countess, "we will do 
our deed, and never prate upon it. Ursula is in Bruges." 

"Ursula in Bruges!" eiclaimed Gilbert Matthew; "but 
what of that? it is not to Iter, ^acious lady, you would a^ply 
for aid, since she is leagued with the Whit« Hoods ; and it is 
whispered, by the influence of Du Bois, she has acted upon 
the minds of the common people to stir them up to rebellion." 

"No matter," replied the Countess; "she joined their cause 
merely tram a love of mischief. The time shall come when I 
will deal out to her the meed she so well deserves; for the 
present we must use her; she shall serve our purpose, and 
without knowing for whom it is designed. If you manage 
ably, she will not refiise what I would have from her. Here, 
take my purse, buy her help at any price." 

"But perhaps," said Gilbert, " she may refuse, should she 
suspect I am i^your household, and come from you." 

" Not if you manage the matter to humour her crazy fancy 
about her gift of prophecy," replied the Countess; "and! 
question if she would refiise to aid any deed of mischief, be it 
for Earl or White Hood— she lives but to act cruelties, and, so 
they come to pass, she cares not upon whom. Besides, I 
repeat it, she traffics in what I want, and can supply it without 
knowing for whom it is designed." 
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"That is true," annrered Gilbert; "I will instsnlly seek 
her; but tell me, my nobte mistress, in plain term*, lest I en 
in my commisrion, tell me vhat I tun to purchase tVom the 
Mrceresi with thie purae of gold." 

"Look at me, Gilbert," «aid the Counteu; "we will under- 
stand each other without a word but what is darkly spoken. 
Ursula ia cunning in tniachief ; ahe can help the grave to its 
prey without the uae of sword or dagger. She has means to 
ofier up to the banquet of all -devouring death, victims who iall 
by that disease which leeches camtot cure, which has no name 
Imt such as fiends would give it; and the ministers of ven- 
geance sbill this night whisper it within our walla. Observe 
me — silence, hut certainty — no outward violence, but yet a 
lifeless corpse! Now do you understand me?" added the 
Countess, aa she fixed a dark and intelligent look upon Gilbert 
Matthew, "will you act my bidding!" 

"I do understand it; I will, 1 wiU do it," answered Gilbert; 
"this night then - 



ber, give the gold to that fiend of womankind; it will purchase 
her best aid; and then be brief, cautious, yet firm in execu- 

" Ay, and triumphant," said Gilbert, with a bitter smile of 
malignant joy ; " to-morrow shall the grave and the worm 
claim their prey alike over the lion and his whelp. Where 
shall I see you, lady, on my return ! " 

"In my oratory," answered the Countess. 

■■What, before the cross," asked Gilbert Matthew, in a tone 
of irony. 

■■Ay; even before the croBs,"replied the Countess; ■■and if it 
tell a tale, 1 will worship it ae churchmen do ; and call it mira- 
culous aa devoutly as doth a hooded monk. But we, Gilbert, 
believe no idle dreams of dotard priestcraft." 

■'And fear none," swd Gilbert, sternly, With these words 
he bowed to the Countess, and quitted the chamber. 

We must now conduct the reader to the banquet of the 
Countess of Artois ; the hall was splendidly decorated with all 
the magnificence of feudal grandeur, and the tables, spread 
with every delicacy that could tempt the appetite, were ren- 
dered almost too dazzling for the eye, by the quantity of 
masnve gold and ailver plate with Which they were loaded; 
whilst a thousand torches and waxen tapers spread the most 
brilliant light, and numberless vases of flowers and of perfumes 
•ent their delicious odour through the apartment. 
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The hall was crowded by all the principal citkens of Bniges, 
the Buile of the CoimtMS, and the leaden and chief captains 
of the White Hoods. The former part of the assembly 
appeared in niagnijicent habits of silks or stuffs, embroidered 
aad thickly set with jewels; the Utter were still partially 
armed, a circumstance that shewed but too plainly the means 
by which they had gained tbe seats they now occupied at the 
board, and that the possession of power on the ane hand, and 
the fear of its exertion on the other, had alone this night 
caused so singular and so unnatural a combiniition of persons 
at the revels of a princess, who thus feasted at once the loyal 
subject and the insolent rebel. 

The Countess glittering with precious jewels, and covered 
with robes of velvet and ermine, preceded by her chamber- 
lains, each bearing a torch, entered the hall as the minstrels 
announced her approach by the loud and united concord of 
their various instrumental she bowed to the assembly, and 
took her seat beneath a canopy of state, at the upper end of 
the board. Margaret now nmfled on all, wid talking without 
her accustomed haughtiness of manner, maintained the dignity 
of her station with ease and propriety ; her smile was gracious, 
but still there was ' a lurking devil in her eye;' and a pale- 
ness overspread her countenance, that looked more like the 
bloodless colour of a corpse than the complexion of constitu- 
tional delicacy. 

She had purposely seated the leaders of the White Hoods 
near her own person, except John Lyon, who, by her e^tpress 
desire, was placed opposite to her, at the lower end of the 
board. Anna was seated near the Countess; she looked 
uneasy, and seemed to feel the impropriety that existed in her 
father, Da Bois, and even herself being present at such a 
festival, when they had entered Bruges in a manner so hostile 
to the Earl. 

But tbe person of all present who, it might be supposed, 
would most have felt this impropriety, appeared the least 
sensible of It Margaret of Artois was even profuse in her 
attentions to the leaders of the While Hoods. The greater 
number of them had never before been in her presence ; the 
afiability of her manners, therefore, did not surprise them, by 
contrasting it with her former haughty and almoBt insolent 
carriage; but those of her own suite, who well knew the 
temper of the Countess, could see how hollow and insincere 
were these outward expressions of courtesy, and that nothing 
but some powerf\il and extraordinary motive could, for an 
instant, thtu induce their mistress to bow, to condescend, to 
■i2 
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mould her humour into the eaey form of affability. They 
saw plainly that she had aome specific object in view, what' 
ever that might be. Her civilitiea, however, were overstrained, 
they were not like the gentle courtesies of one who is deairotu 
to perform the part of an hoateu to her gueets, with a spon* 
taneous feeling of good-will towards them; on the contrary, 
the manner cf the Cornitege spolie a determined effort — a 
reeolution to let no occasion escape her that she could turn 
to ber advantage. 

Every person at the board was honoured hy Margaret of 
Artois with some individual merk uf attention, and she com- 
plimented tbe leadeiB of the White Hoods, by pressing them 
to partake of a dish which was served up as an entremel of 
the highest delicacy, being a roasted peacock, which having 
the full plumage of the spreading tail restored to it, appeared 
not only adorned with ita iris feathers, but also ornamented 
with a chain of the finest gold; even Anna was sohcited to 
partake of this complimentary dish, but she declined it, and 
aa she sate at tbe board, which she RTaced by her modest 
beauty, and tbe dignified simplicity of her manners, she looked 
melancholy, and spoke little. John Lyon, surprised at tbe 
courtesy of the Countess, so different trom what he had been 
led to expect, endeavoured, on his part, to acknowledge it by 
shewing her a degree of deference and respect he had of late 

Sir Simon de BSte, who had placed himself as near aa pos- 
sible to Anna, was necessarily seated not far distant from 
Meigaret of Artois, and presented a most comical mixture of 
good-humour, self-importance, and awkward courtesy. Sir 
Simon was, indeed, one of those who had not been 'bom 
great,' but had suffered 'greatness to he thrust upon him.' 
For although, at the period of our narrative, tbe honour of 
knighthood was very rarely obtained, except as a mark of 
chivalrous distinction, yet Sir Simon bad gained bis from a 
high quarter, though bestowed upon him from a very different 
motive. Tbe fact was, that he had accumulated a large 
fortune by honest industry in bia calling, and had lent a 
considerable sum of money to the late Earl of Flanders, who, 
unable to repey the debt, took advantage of the little gold- 
smith's weakest paint, and flattering his vani^, stopped bis 
mouth by a slap on the back with bis awoin, and at once 
created him a knight Thus was the new.mademan of honour 
as effectually silenced as is a dun among ourselves, when his 
creditor can gab a seat in a certain assembly. 

Yet Sir Simon's bonoun did not altogether nt well upon 
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him ; lie thought too much about them, and paraded them in 
the same way a varlet would his master's clothes, should he 
chance to wear them by one of those freaks of fortune, that 
auddanly raise the low and rank the higher bom. Sir Simon 
had no^ in early life, been accustomed to the first order of 
the society of his own city, and still less to that of the court ; 
so that, althougb he bad played the part of the great man, 
with as much consequence as his little person and shallow 
brains could devise, amongst the burghers and burghers' wives 
in the city, he felt rather awk.wa.rd, and even embarrassed, 
when he (bund himself seated, for the first time in his life, 
near the Countess of ArCois, and in the midst of her suite. 

But Sir Simon, though embarrassed, was not a man to be 
home down by the greatness of others. After an effort or two 
to overcome his own sheepish fcdings, he ventured to main- 
tain his share in the conversation, and to shew even his con- 
sequeuce, by paying sundry ofBcious attentions, with & most 
important air, that had better been left alone. Having broken 
the ice, he gained courage, fortified it by several cu]is of wine, 
and at last talked as much as he used to do when he occupied 
the great chair at the Moon, to the edification of the citizens 
of CJhent. 

The Countess of Artois, whose object was this night ' to 
gain golden opinions from all sorts of people,' encouri^d the 

S rating humour of Sir Simon, and, smiling graciously upon 
tm, listened with patience to his long-winded speeches, 
containing the enumeration of his honours, and accepted hia 
attentions with the utmost courtesy. 

The banquet had proceeded for some time, when the Coun- 
tess noticed the absence of a few of her guests ; she inquired 
for them of Gilbert Matthew, who stood in attendance at 
her right hand, as soon as he had joined the assembly. 
" Where is such a one, and such a knight?" said the Lady 
Margaret, as ahc named them severally; " and where is tlie 
burgomaster Guisebert, and our honoured guest. Master Peter 
du Bois?" 

" Gracious lady," repUed Gilbert, " the honourable persons 
you have named are all of them to perform some part either 
in the maskings or the mystery, and they are so busied in 
their preparation, that they have declined entering the hall 
till the revellers come in a body to play their fantasies and 

" I had forgotten that part of our night's diversion. Master 
Gilbert," replied the Countess, " but du you give orders that 
they are cared for, and well attended; our guests must lack 
nothing this night that we can do to pleasure them." 



The Countess again renewed her attentiong to the party at 
her board, whilst a band of minatrels, gaily habited, and 
havine embroidered upon their coats the lion sable langue d'or, 
played so cheeiingly upon their different inEtniments, that 
they made the Faulted roof of the old halt ring with the 
' concord of sweet sounds.' The hanquet was nearly ended, 
when the folding-do Ota at the eitremity of the hall were thrown 
open, and the music of a second band of minstrels wa^ heard 
from an outer apartment. 

Immediately siiL men, dressed in hairy coats, hung about 
with ivy leaves, entered the room, wearing masks, and dancing', 
as they followed the minstrels that preceded them. Next 
eppeered the portly burgomaster, who was to represent the 
father of mankind. He was attired in his robes of ofiice, to 
which were added festoons of tig-leaves made of green silk. 
He bore in one hand an inBtnunent of horticnlture, and in 
the other an enormous cabbage; these being designed as 
appropriate emblems, to signify that the lint occupation known 
to man wasthat ofagardener. His nife, who represented Eve, 
was of a fiente just as broad as lone : she came forth sparkling 
with jewels and embroidery, and with a pair of hanging- 
aleeves sufBcieut to have contained all the apples which she was 
designed this night to pilfer, for the temptationof Adam, in the 
course of the performance; whilst Peter du Bois, who played 
the devil, in a mask made to represent a serpent's head, with 
a couple of red horns, flourished bis tail, and shewed his clovea 
feet, with a grimace that proved he was quite at home in bia 

Several persons followed, attired in Flemish habits, but 
having upon their shoulders an ample pair of wings, to shew 
they represented angels. The cheruhims of Eden, with their 
flaming swords, were not forgotten ; and even the devil him- 
self had his attendant angels or spirits, distinguished irom those 
of the heavenly order by their usual appendages of the tail 
and homs. 

The performance now commenced by a chorus, who set 
forth, in the verse of the period, the argument of the piece, 
accompanied by a minstrel playing upon the pipes; so that 
this opening speech was rather a kind of recitative than actual 
declamation. Adam now cajne forward to open the first scene 
by a soliloquy, in which he descanted on the nature of woman- 
kind (though woman was not yet supposed to be made), and 
intimated his desire to go to sleep, m order to facilitate her 
creation. The burgomaster Guisebert, who performed this 
part, did not possess a memory equal to his zeal for the enact- 

Googk 



ment of mystcrieB ; bo that he waa fteqaently out in hia ipeech, 
and was oRen prompted by the devil, who susgested whatever 
might be necessary to help him through his dMcultiea. 

After the performance of the tint part, the ' salvage men' 



while. After the dance, a large machine was wheeled ii 
hall. It represented a garden full of apple-treea, the fruit 
hanging thickly upon them ; aa the theft from the forbidden 
tree, and the fall of man, by the instigation of the devil, were 
the subject of the second part of the performance. 

These preliminsriea were but clumailj managed, and occu- 
pied more than the usual space of lime, as the famous mystery- 
monger, Master Guisebert, was not altogether so expert in ms 
management of the mechanical accompaniments as the jons- 
leurs and minstrels, to whom the business regularly belonged. 
In spite of every contrivance, the apple-tree that was to tempt 
Eve would tumble down, and Adam himself proceeded to help. 
the devil in giving it a firmer footing. But whatever hap- 
pened, the Countess of Artois was determined to be pleased 
with it ; so that she made not the least complaint at such 
bungling management, and endeavoured to fill up the pause 
it occBiioned by renewed attentions to her guests. 

During this mterval a masker, whose part was not very cen- 
i^icuous, being that of one of the angels, had placed himself 
BO near to Anna, that he could speak to her without being 
overheard by any of the company, as, immediately afUr the 
Hupper, she had somewhat withdrawn herself from the rest, 
and sat, melancholy (uid thoughtfid, in the recess of a window, 
whilst every one around was occupied with the gaieties of the 
evening. The masked angel now ventured to address her. 
As his well-known voice met her ear, she started, and ex- 
claimed in a tone of surprise, " Gracious heaven! that is the 
voice of Henry de " 

" Peace, peace," said the masker, "I conjure you be silent; 
no matter who I am, so as I am but this night a guardian 
spirit to watch over your safety ; hear me, for I must oe brief. 
I have some cause to think that both your father and yourself 
stand in danger. The Countess and Gilbert Matthew were in 
secret conference before the commencement of the banquet; 
they passed close by me, as they left the oratory of the former, 
but without observing me, and I heard them pronounce your 
name and your father's in a tone, and with a mystery in their 
discourse, tnat makes me tremble when I think upon it. Take 
jay advice; seize the first opportunity of widiaiawing your 
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father from the banquet. Happen what may, expresa no mr- 
prwe, neither notice that I am in any way known to you ; and 
on no account suffer either your father <s yourself to be enticed 
again to this palacE, till the Countess shall have departed for 
Idlle. lliis much I can do for you, hy warning you of some 
hn-king danger. Fox the rest, your futher'a open rebellion 
. against the Earl of Flanders prevents all possibihty, on my 
part, that I should serve him beyond the present hour." 

"Holy MaryT' exclaimed Anna, " how is it that we can be 
in danger, where all seem thus traoqml and rejoicing. I 
thought there had been but one sad heart in alt tlus gay 
aasembly," she added, with a si^h. "Tell me nwre, I beseech 
you, if you know more. You have raised lay fears, but with- 
out giving them any certain direction." 

" Endeavour to withdraw your father from the banquet; but 
still be cautious bow you do it ; watch a favom^ble opportuniCy> 
rather than make one. 1 know nothing but what 1 have told 
you. I must leave yon, for the Countess looks Ihia way. May 
all the sdnta of heaven guard and save you!" 

The masker 'instantly withdrew somewhat apart frt(ra Anna, 
and placed himself within a recess of another of the windows, 
whence he could observe whatever past in the chamber. At 
this moment he heard the voice of Sir Simon de BSte, which 
rose above all the other voices at the table, aa he was addressing 
the Countess in a manner of unusual gaiety. "Thanks, nobis 
lady," said Sir Simon, "your ladyship's conntesa-ship has tbm 
night feasted us most gaUantly ; and by the faith of a true man, 
although I wear a white hood, I wish no ill either to you or to 
the Earl of Flanders, your noble son; and may these quarrels 
soon end, say I. Be so good, my lady, aa to make my duty 
to the Earl, and please to tell him, that if he will but think a 
little, and take off that cursed impost upon gold, and just 
change a few other things that go amiss, and just see that 
some of his officers, that I don't name out of respect to your 
countess-ship, are a little more civil to their betters, why I 
never doubt but we shall all have a happy peace and be com- 
fortable together. So by your leave, noble lady, I propose 
one general cup of wine that shall go round the boani in 
reomtal of your good cheer, to the h^th of the gallant Earl 
of Flanders." 

"You are both generous and courteous, sir," said the 
Countess; "and I trust that none of my guests, here present, 
however they may think on state matters, will refuse to pledge 
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Gilbert, give ua of the ohoiceat Hippocras, such ai we take for 
the wine of repoae." 

Gilbert Matthew now Hdvaliced towards a buffet that stood 
near the upper end of the board, and poured forth wine into 
two large cups of sold. He then paused a moment, and open- 
ing a coiniit'box, ne appeared to be busied in spicing the cups. 

"Shall I assist you, Gilbert?" said the masher who had 
qioken to Anna, aa he now advanced towards the buffet. 

"No," repUed Gilbert shortly, "I want no aid in doing ray 

"Shall I help you to cany round the cups then," again aaid 
the master, "or shall 1 present (Ai* cup (he added, as he took 
the one which Gilbert had last spiced) to the lady countess! " 

"No, no," replied Gilbert hastily; "put that cup down 
again. And who are you who make yourself thus busy where 
you are not wanted! " 

"No matter who I am, Gilbert," answered the masker, "it 
is of little consequence, since you will not accept my aid." 

"I thank you, however, for offering it," said Gilbert; "but 
the Countess has named me as the cupbearer, and I must not 
disobey her orders." 

The masher left Gilbert, agun crossed the chamber, and 
stationed himself alone withui the recess of the window as 
before. Gilbert Matthew advanced to the dsia, knelt at the 
feet of the Countess, and presented her with the cup. She 
held it a moment in her hand, extended it, and, having pro- 
nounced the name of the Earl, she drank of the contents, and 
straight returned the cup to Gilbert, who next presented it to 
Sir Simon de BSte, and to all those persons who were stand- 
ing near the lady of Artoia. 

Gilbert now advanced a few paces to offer the cup to John 
Lyon, but, as if recollecting himself, he suddenly returned to 
the buffet, saying aloud, " The cup is nearly empty ; our guests 
must be honoured with a full measure to pledge a health to 
the Earl." He then tilled it from the flagon to the brim. 
But as the masker stedfastly fixed his eye upon him, he 
observed that Gilbert dexterously contrived to exchange the 
cups; leaving the one just filled upon the buffet, and taking 
up another in iti stead. Gilbert immediately advanced with 
it to John Lyon; the masker followed his steps, and ere John 
could take the cup from him, the masker said to the cunning 
deacon, " Gilbert, let me drink, for a guardian spirit of a 
higher world than this ia, may surely take precedence in the 
honour-cup before yonder guest, who is a mere mortal." 

Gilbert Matthew, seeing himself beset by the masker, sud- 
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presented the cup to John Lyon, ea he turned about fai 
and facing the masked angel, Kud to him, "Nay, it shall n 
be BO ; our guests must be honoured first to-night, though the 
angel Michael himself should ask the cup instead of thee." 

Whilst Gilbert was speaking, John Lyon pronounced the 
Earl'a name in a low voice, for he could not pledge Lewis 
with good-wilt, and, rajaing the cup to his Ups, drank of the 
contents, and once more resumed his seat. Whilst this was 
passing, some of the 'salvage men' crossed the chamber im- 
mediately in front of Anna, aa they went to review the dance 
at the CKtremity of the hall, so that she neither saw the masker 
near her father, nor knew that he had partaken of the cup. 

" And now," said Gilbert Matthew, as he approached Anna, 
"moat beauteous daughter of John Lyon, you wilt not refuse 
to pledge a health lo the noble Earl of Flanders." 

"I am most willing to do so," replied Anna; "to pledge the 
Earl's health in all duty as it becomes his vassal." 

She extended her hand to take the cup; in doing so her eye 
glanced upon the face of Gilbert Matthew; it was pale, terror 
and confusion seemed strongly imprinted upon every line; but 
his eyes were fastened on the ground; he dared not raise 
them to meet the looks of Anna; whilst his trembling hands, 
hia short and frequent breathings, all seemed to speak some 
powerful struggle between conscience and an evil will that 
warred together in his soul. Anna was struck by Gilbert's 
appearance, and took the cup from his hand in a hesitating 
manner. She now looked towards the Countess, and observed 
that Margaret of Artois stood motionless as a statue, with tier 
eyes fixed on Anna, whilst apparently engaged in listening to 
the discourse of Sir Simon de B^te. Ajina raised the cup, 
and advanced it to her lips, when the masker (who had glided 
near her as the ' salvage men' crossed the chamber, and had 
watched the countenance as well as the steps of Gilbert 
Matthew) now suddenly came up, passed quickly by her, and 
said in a iow, but distinct voice, "Do not taste the cup." 

Struck by these words, the recdlection of the farmer warn- 
ing rushed upon her mind, Anna shuddered, and having 
merely pressed the brim of the cup to her lips, but without 
tastiug one drop of the contents, she returned it into the tiandi 
of Gilbert Matthew, who took it from her trembling, and with 
his eyes still fixed upon the ground. 

Gilbert withdrew to the buffet, and put down the cup. 
Anna now became most seriously alarmedTfor her father, and 
forgetting all else but her fevn on hia account, ithe hastened 
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to him, and conjured bim in w agitated a msnneT to retire 
from the banquet, that be could not resist hei importunity. 
" I will retire with you, Anna," said John Lyon; "yet why 
you ahould so urge me I know not; but I must first, my child, 
bid adieu to the Countess of Artois, for she has ent^lained 
U9 at her banquet with more honour and regard than we could 
liaTe hoped to find." 

"Ob, do not tarry for ceremony, my father!" said Anna, 
"but go without loss of time, there may be danger in delay." 

" Yet I must first take leave of my hostess, " answered her 
father; " and fresh air will revive me. I know not how 



" Nay," said Anna, " then do n 
sre sick, that will be your excuse; 
quit this chamber." 

'* I am uck, indeed, my child," replied her father; " my 
head is dizzy, and 1 feel hot within me." 

" Gracious heaven !" exclaimed Anna, " how pale you look, 
my father. Oh, let us instantly away." 

*'Lead on," said John Lyon, "I wi!I liie and follow you." 

"Tell the Countess of Artois," said Anna to an attendant 
who was Stan dine near, " that my father is seized with a sudden 
sickness, so that tie cannot tarry the ceremony of quitting the 
hall, as he would otherwise have done with all respectfiU 
observance. And now, my father, lean on my arm, for you 
seem to need help." 

Supported by nis daughter, John Lyon immediately with- 
drew from the banquet'hall to his hosteliy in Bruges, a place 
where many of the leaders of the White Hoods had taken up 
their quarters. This house was near the palace. John Lyon 
passed on towards it without speaking one word to Anna; but 
she observed that he breathed with difficulty, and, unable 
longer to restrain the expression of her fears, she said, in the 
most agitated manner, "Oh, my father! did you taste that 

"Yes," rephed John Lyon, "I did indeed;" and he added, 
in a tone of alarm, "but wherefore do you question me 
about it?" 

" I was warned to forbear it," said Anna, 

"Thanks be to God!" e^laimed John Lyon; but he did 
not add another word. 

The father and daughter soon reached the hostelry, where 
Anna instantly called for assistance to help her parent to his 
apartment, since, with the utmost difficulty, he had coma thus 
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far; but no sooner had he entered the door, than he uttered 
a loud shriek, and fell aeDseless at ber feet. 

The Bcreams of the unhappy girl aoon brought the persons 
of the house, and the greatest confusion 'prevailed. John Lyon 
was placed upon a bed, and a leech of much note, who lived 
near, was instantly sent for; whilst Anna, scarcely knowing 
what she did, conjured the master of the house that he would 
go to the palace and acquaint ber father's friends, Sir Simon 
de Kte and Peter du Bois, with his danger. 

We shall nut dwell upon the dreadful scene that followed. 
The leech came, and immediately declared that he could do 
nothing Co save the life of the sufferer, though he hoped he 
might he able to mitigate the agonies of death. 

Anna saw her father's danger, and that his mortal career 
was drawing to its close. With the most anxious and tender 
care, therefore, she did all that she could do to soothe the 
horrors of his dying hour, and procured the attendance of 
a monk to pray by him. And whilst her countenance, white 
as monumental marble, her fixed gaze, and ber bosom almost 
convulsed with the intensity of her feelings, bespokethc agony 
of her mind, she suffered no expression of despair to escape 
her tips, lest she should disturb the last momenta of her 
parent. 

The agonies of pain endured by John Lyon, as the deadly 
poison worked within him, were such as would be too dreadiiil 
tor descripliou. His eyes seemed ready to 
head, his be ' " ' ..... 






lody swelled, and his face became black and livid; 

I were such as would have ahnost moved the hearts 
murderers; as his innocent chiid, who refused to quit 
the spot whilst a spark of life remained, threw herself beside 
his bed, and with clasped hands, seemed to implore heaven to 
accept those prayers for her father's release, which her heart 
formed, but her tongue refused to utter. 

At length all pain ceased, and John Lyon appeared to be 
f\illy possessed of all his faculties, though his watery eye, his 
limbs incapable of motion, and his cold and clammy hand, 
shewed but too plainly, that this interval of ease was only 
the certain mark of his speedy dissolution. He spoke clear, 
though faintly, and begged that every one but his child, Sir 
Simon, and the monk, would quit the room : in this he was 
obeyed. The dying man was now supported in bis bed, and 
fiKing a last gaze upon his daughter, he begged hei to forgive 
him all his unkindness to her, and alt those errors in which he 
had persisted, notwithstanding her endeavours to induce him 
to relinquish them. 
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"Oh, my father!" utidAnna, "do not talk thus, do not ask 
forgiveness of me, it is I who ihould crave it of you; pardon 
your child I beseech you, mj dear father, vhen she tells you, 
that, without your sanction, she has bestoned her sfiections 
upon one who promised to ask her hand of you; upon one 
who this night, disguised amongst the maskers, saved her life 
by B timely warning not to taste of the fatal cup that has 
destroyed you." 

John Lyon, at hearing these last words, raised his dying 
■■""- 'o heaven, and immediately after, in a voice yet fainter 



de BSte, and then looked again towards Anna: "I have 
nothing to leave my poor child," sud the dying father, "except 
my lait blessing; she will be au outcast, a fhendless orphan. 
May aU the saints of heaven have pity on her, nor visit upon 
her innocent head the ains of her wretched father ! " 

Sir Simon, who stood by the bedside, his cheeks bedewed 
with tears, that coursed each other down his face, had every 
now and then attempted to speak, but hia voice was almost 
inarticulate, &om the depth of hia aorrow. He now wrung 
the hand of his dying friend, and, tumine suddenly towards 
Anna, clasped her in his arms, whilst a burst of passionale 
feeling accompanied the action : " I will be her father," eaid 
Sir Sunon i " and so may God deal with me as I will be 
to her a good father; I will shelter, cherish, and hold her 
to my heart, as the child of my soul, and the orphan of my 

The dying father evidently heard these words. Assured of 
the future comfort and protectJon of his child, a gleam of joy 
for a moment passed over his livid features, and once more 
save life and animation to his eye ; he looked up again to 
heaven in thankfulness, moved hie lips, and grasped the hand 
of the honest goldsmithj but the joy he felt, and the expres- 
sion of it, were alike momentary. The anxiety of a father 
had been relieved, and he had nothing more to do with hfe. 
John Lyon sunk back in bis bed; the damps of death were 
settled upon his brow, his throat became convulsed, his eyes 
fixed and nat«ry, hia hands caught at the bed linen, then sud- 
denly became motionless, till the last terrible pangs seemed* 
to hold a struggle with nature, as if the body and the apirit 
parted with violence; once more he spoke a few unconnected 
words: "Have mercy^ — a sinful man — bless my child, aave 
her — a wicked life, but let this- — mercy, mercy." The last 
word was scarcely pronouuced, when convulsions seized the 
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of death 
SirSii 

ipectacle, yet reluctant to 
past, with an intuitive feeling of kindness, that goodneaa gen^ 
rally gupplies even la those nho are least refined by education, 
he clasped the weeping girl in hi> anns, and buried her head 
in his own bosom, as he hung over her, lest she should look 
round and witness the last struggles of her parent. 

All was soon over — John Lyon was a lifeless corpse. There 
was a deep silence in the chamber of death, and for some time 
no one broke it. Sic Simon was the first to speak, as he still 
supported Anna, whose feeling at length found vent, and even 
relief, in a violent burst of sorrow. Sir Simon composed his 
countenance, and spoke in an impressive but gentle tone: 
"My dear child," said the good man, "let us seek comfort of 
Him who is the river of all comfort. Let our prayers follow 
hini, whilst we endeavour to turn our thoughts from the mortal 
body to the immortal soul; kneel with me my child;" and he 
led Anna apart from the bed of death, took each of her hands 
within his own, and then raising them in the attitude of 
pr^er, he looked at the monk. 

The holy man advanced, and performed the office for the 
dead, and concluded the service with an address to the Virgin 
for IJie repose of the soul of the departed. Anna still con- 
tinued to weep bitterly, hut could not speak, except now and 
then uttering a few passionate and unconnected words, ex- 
pressive of her sorrow. Sir Simon had too much proper feeling 
to offer the usual tribute of condolence at such a moment. He 
endeavoured, therefore, to soothe the afflicted orphan by lead- 
ing her mind to think of a better world; and bestowed on her 
those kind attentions, expressed more in acts than in words, 
that might make her feel that, though fotherless, she wai not 
friendless. 

In this manner he gently removed her from the chamber (^ 
death, and recommending her to the kindneas and attenlioD 
of the damsels in the house, he deured she might be placed 

rn her bed, but not disturbed with intrusive consolation, in 
hope that exhausted nature would at length a&brd the 
*poor BuSbrer some interval of repose from the sorrows and the 
remembrance of the dreadiid scene she had witnessed. 

On returning from Anna, the first person Sir Simon met 
was Peter du Bois, who exjiressed a wish to speak to him in 
private. The goldsmith immediately granted this request 
" And now, Peter," said Sir Simon, a* he entered the chamber. 
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" I was never a man to like fighting; but you love it as fight- 
ing dogs do a qusTTei. But on sucli an occaglun as thii, by 
all the eatntg above us, if you will now draw your sword and 
follow me, the «un shall not rise before I have done justice on 
that cniei, amooth-tongued woman, and that accursed, cold- 
blooded devil Gilbert Matthew, for the murder of John Lyon, 
Come, follow me, and shew yourself a man. We will raise the 
White Hoods!" 



"Stay," said Peter; "you shall not pass out of this chamber 

r any such purpose. Are you mad? or are you only now 

turned valiant to ruin us all7 I tell you, that if you this 



night draw a sword against tbe Coontess of Artois or Gilbert 
Matthew, all Bruges will be upon ue. I know our White 
Hoods would rise fast enough to avenge John Lyon, but we 
should lose by it the best alliance we have yet made for our 
cause — by gaining over the citizens of Brusea; yet I will 
avenge my uncle as well as you, but it shall be by carrying 
on the war to the ruin of the Countess, her son, Gilbert 
Matthew, and all their race." 

With such arguments did Peter du Bois for the present 
prevail with Sir Simon de B^ to eive up his intention of 
taking an immediate revenge for uie death of his ancient 
friend. And so artfully did Peter work upon the mind of the 
simple but honest'hearted knight, that Su' Simon at length 
promised not to contradict the report which Peler had given 
out, that John Lyon had been suddenly seized with a lit which 
had caused his death; and the cunning Du Bois, by the assist- 
ance of a large bribe, procured the concurrence of the leech 
in his assertion. The monk was an old man and a lover 
of peace; he was therefore more desirous that the business 
should be hushed up, than be made the cause of tumult 
in the city. 

The news of the death of John Lyon struck grief and dis- 
may into tbe hearts of all tbe White Hoods; for he had been 
their favourite leader. It was now resolved by the principal 
persons amongst these bands of insurgents, that, in conse- 
quence of John Lyon's death, the whole body of their people 
should return on the morrow to Ghent to conduct hia remains 
to the chinrch of St. Nicholas, where he was to be buried with 
the utmost magnificence." 

The stoty that Du Bois had caused to be circulated in 
Brunei, ofJohn Lyon's having expired in a fit, was universally 
received as true. With many, the event caused joy and ex- 
ultation. And when die Earl learnt the tidings at Lille, he 
• A ipleodid Eoiab wu erected to tbe memorj of John L^ou. 
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was deceived M well aa the rest, for, although Lewis waa the 
enemy of this rebel leadei', and wished his death, yet he would 
never have sought it by other means than those of public 
justice; and though he inev his mother to be at once crafty 
and vindictive, he never dreamed to what an extent she would 
dare eiert her power through the agency of Gilbert Matthew. 
Conscious that, afl^r what bad happened, Bruges was no longer 
a place of safety, Margaret of Artois, accompanied by Gilbert 
and a few of her suite, departed in secret from the city as soon 
as the dawn aflbrded her sufficient light to set forward on her 
way to Lille. 

The next morning, after the death of John Lyon, Sir Simon 
fotmd himself in better spirits than might have been expected. 
He was a man of good and kind feelings; one who could uever 
loot upon a scene of distress without afibrding it a sympa- 
thising tear. His feelings, however, were more acute than 
lasting. To that sentiment of sorrow which weighs heavy upon 
the mind, and fastens on the heart, till it often destroys its 
vita] energies. Sir Simon was a stranger; indeed, of such a 
grief he had not, from his own expenence, the least notion. 
He did not, therefore, readily comprehend what might be the 
feelings of others in a time of bitter affliction. John Lyon 
was dead; for him no more could be done, and to regret him 
he thought was useless. But Anna was still living, and much 
could be done for her; and much did the worthy man resrdve to 
do for her. " For she is such a good, sweet creature," thought 
Sit Simon, " that it would be a pity to see her pine away her 
days in want; and I will be a father to her, and Lady Judith 
may rate me for it as much as she likes; and when the storm 
begins, and the worst comes of it, 1 can but go the oftener to 
the Moon. But I will not think of mv wife now; I will go 
and see the poor orphan, and that will be a sight to teach me 
patience to bear my own crosses at home." 

With this kind-hearted intention Sir Simon was about to 
leave his chamber, when Peter du Bois entered it, and, turn- 
ing the discourse on the helpless state of his cousin, he boldly 
demanded that Anna should be resigned to his care as her 
nearest kinsman. Sir Simon cut him very short, for he neitiier 
wanted courage nor spirit in a cause where justice .and 
humanity demanded the exertion of either, " Look you, 
Master Peter du Bois," s^d Sir Simon, "the dying man gave 
me the charge of his daughter, and I shall stick by his will; 
and though you are a good soldier, Peter, yet 1 do not scruple 
to tell you, that your morals and your license of speech render 
you neither a fit nor desirable man to be the guardian of an 
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innocent girl ; and so rest satisfied she is not for you, friend 
Peter. And considering ber own natural parte and good 
qualities, as merit should be bonoured, I must say tbat I, 
being a knigbt, master of the Goldsmiths' Company, and 
burgomaster of Ghent, am therefbre in every way the most 
proper person in all the ci^ to protect and bring into sodety 
such a delicate damsel bi this pretty orphui." 

Sir Simon clapped on hja cap, took up hia staff, and waiting 
smartly past Peter du Bots, left him to cogitate upon his 
determination thus expressed, whilst he went to visit his 
chai^. The good Sir Simon found Anna deeply afflicted, 
but more composed than on the previous evening. He had 
sought her with a view this morning to offer to her some words 
of consolation, such as are usually administered by iriends to 
those who are smarting under Uie wound occasioned by a 
recent loss of one truly dear to them. But some how or other 
the good knight could only get through his fint speech, when, 
looking at the beautiful but deeply dejecied countenance of 
Anna, he burst into tears, wept Use a child, and forgot all his 
arguments of consolation, except that which arises Irom the 
true sympathy of a feeling heart. 

At length he was obliged to leave her to prepare for her 
removal to Ghent " I will come and conduct you to our 
city, my child," said Sir Simon. " God bless you — do not 
weep — there, there, now do be comforted, and you shall be 
my daughter — and we will love one another — and 1 wiU go 
with you myself to mass — and I '11 comfort you as well as I 
can^ — and I '11 give yon a portion, if we find out the masker, ' 
and he proves an honest young man, and is worthy of you — 
and all honour shall be paid to your father's memory. So now 
do cheer up, and I will cherish you, and I will attend your 
poor &ther s interment myself, dressed iu my burgomaster's 
gown, and the two silver maces shall he carried before me." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Upon the foUoiring day, Anne, vho iras really sick both in 
mind and body, in consequence of the late painful evenU, vias 
persuaded by Sir Simon not to leave her chamber till the 
corpse of her father had been removed from the place vhere 
he died; and as the sight of a countenance that was wholly 
chaneed by the dreadhil effects of poison could only have 
filled ner soul with horror, she was prevailed upon to relinquish 
a last view of his remains. Sir Simon, who had been active 
in providing for her comfort, caused her to be removed from 
Bruges in a litter, under the conduct of some of his own 
people, charged to convey her in all safety to Ghent, as the 
worthy goldsmith had dcteimined she should at once become 
an inmate of bis own house. 

Anna left Bruges without bidding adieu to any one, except 
a poor widow, who had been called in tu assist in perfomiing 
the last ofBces to the deceased; and who had afterwards, with 
great feehng and humanity, watched by the bed of the afflicted 
girl during the remainder of the night. Anna inquired of the 
poor woman where she lived in the town of Bruges, gave her 
a piece of gold, and promised that, should it ever be in her 
power, she would hereafter belriend her, for the widow had 
said she had a family of small children to provide for. 

Upon the same morning that Anna quitted Bruges, all the 
White Hoods set out to follow the corpse of their late leader 
John Lyon. The body vas conducted towards Ghent with a 
degree of solemnity and order that seemed almost incompatible 
wiui the character of the insurgents. Intelligence of the 
melancholy occasion which had caused their sudden return had 
been already made known to the inhabitants of the city. All 
Ghent came out to meet the body, accompanied by a train of 
monks, singing, as they approached, a solemn £rge. The 
citizens having advanced as far as the plain before the walls 
of their town, joined the funeral procesaion, and now retraced 
their steps to proceed to the interment of the corpse in the 
ancient church of St. Nicholas, which to this day still stands 
in the corn-market of Ghent. 

John LyoE, although be died poor, from having expended 
the whole of his substance in support of the cause he had so 
unhappily embraced, was yet magnificently interred, with 
ceremonies that would indeed have been more fitting the 
burial of a prince than of a rebel. 
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The corpse, habited in the civil dress of the deceased, was 
placed upon a tier; hut, in consequence of the shocking 
chaage which the manner of John Lyon'a death hod occB- 
iioned, hie face was not exposed, according to the custom of 
the period; it was covered with a white Unen cloth. The 
bier, supported by Peter du Bois, and five other principal 
leaders of his party, was carried into the city, followed by the 
numerous bands of White Hoods, armed and accoutred for 
war. Amongst them, nearly one thousand bore hghted 
torches, which they carried into the church of St. Nicholas. 
The interior of this sacred edifice was already brilliantly illu- 
minated by thousands of tapers that burnt at the altars of 
the different saints, and all the shrines were gorgeously set 
forth, glittering with their splendid decorations of jewels and 
massive gold. 

The sword, the helmet, the armour of John Lyon, together 
with the banner of Ghent, were each severally placed upon the 
altar, and the war-horse of the deceased, richly caparisoned, 
was also led into the church, and there presented as an offering. 
As soon as these ceremonies were ended, the corpse of John 
Lyon was raised from the bier, wrapped in cerecloths, and 
placed within a leaden coffin prepared to receive it, where a 
portion of the pavement had been taken up for that purpose. 
The White Hoods pressed around the grave, anxious to cast 
B last look upon their leader. 

The office for the dead was now commenced, the organ 
pealed its deep and solemn notes, whilst the monks and cho- 
risters chanted the "Requiescat in pace," for die spirit of 
the departed. And not only in the church of St. Nicholas, 
but in every church and monastery throughout the city of 
Ghent, were masses this day said for the repose of the soul of 
John Lyon. 

AAer the ceremony of interment, the worthy Sir Simon do 
B^te received Anna into his own family with the tenderness 
and affection of a parent. Even Lady Judith was, for the 
present, somewhat soflenedin her manner towards tbeafHictcd 
orphan, for Anna appeared so ill, that her ladyship thought it not 
at all uulikely that ner husband might soon be relieved of his 
charge. In this, however, she was mistaken, for the kindness, 
the attention, the unceasing care and watchfulness of Sir Simon, 
seconded by the poor girl's grateful efi'orts to compose her mind, 
that she might better acknowledge the goodness of her bene- 
^tor, produced so happy an effect, that at the end of a few weeks 
her health appeared gradually to improve, and at length was 
restored to her. The gentleness of her temper, the quiet siib- 
o2 
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mission of her manners, and hei endeavours to become useful 
ta the family in which she lived, in a very ereat degree recon- 
ciled the lady of Sir Simon to his adopted child; so that she no 
longer upbraided him (except on extraordinary occasions) with 
having adopted the girl without her sanction. And there was 
also another cause which operated in Anna's favour, since Lady 
Judith now felt that, in the character of protectress, she had 
acquired n right to exercise over Anna the rule she was so 
fond of exerting, and that she could not easily find any one 
who would be so passive under the smart of her termagant 
humour. We must now leave Anna to the care of Sir Simon, 
whilst we direct our attention to the public affairs of Ghent. 

After the death of John Lyon, the strength and the success 
of the White Hoods daily increased; so thai, in a short dme, 
their numbers were computed to be not less than one hundred 
thousand. The measures taken by the Earl of Flanders to 
oppose them were vigorous, although he could not muster a 
sufficient force soon enough to prevent their seizing upon 
several towns. The Earl nad strongly garrisoned that of 
Oudenarde, with many valiant knights and men-at-arms. 
These, headed by Sir Waller d'Anghien, nobly resisted the 
host of insurgents, who had so completely surrounded the 
town, that all resources, except those within its walls, were 
cut off; and the White Hoods determined that if force could 
not avail, famine should at length compel them to surrender. 
Many and desperate were the salUes made by the besieged, 
and the attacks and repulses of the besiegers, till the stores of 
the former were so far reduced, that Lewis de Male saw, with 
serious apprehension, the probability which existed of Oude- 
narde being forced to surrender to the fiiry of an incensed 
multitude. Lewis, therefore, was desirous to obtain peace on 
any terms, especially as the White Hoods had so far proceeded 
in their measures, uat Du Bois, and one of his fellow captains 
John Prineaux, had actually made an attack upon Dendre~ 
moiide, where the Earl himself was in garrison. 

At this juncture, the talents of his mother, the Countess of 
Artois, proved of the utmost service, for she had so ably 
managed her intrigues with the French court, that, notwith- 
standing the displeasure into which Lewis had fallen with 
Charles the Fifth {who was still living), she prevailed with the 
Duke of Burgundy to come to Toumay, and there tc ' ' 



The Duke, c 
the chiefs of the White Hoods, who wi 
<rf' Oudenarde, to induce them ti 
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The meedng was so far successful, that a hoUon peace vaa 
for the present patched up, which at least had one good effect, 
that of freeing the knighta aid men-at-arms from their 
perilouB situation in Oudenarde. Yet it woa commoniy said 
the peace would only afford the discontented party time to 
gather strength, by repose, for the renewal of the war. 

The friends of Aie Larl of Flanders were now desirous that 
he should once more return to Ghent, and endeavaur, by 
residing amongst the citizeoe, to conciliate their affections. 
Lewis reluctantly conaented to this proposal, though he made 
bia public entry into Ghent u'ith the utmost pomp and mag- 
nificence. As he passed through the market-place on his 
return, the White Iloodslooked sternly upon him, not deigning 
even to putl off their hoods, as a mark of respect to their 
prince. The Earl, seeing this disposition, would no longer 
trust himself with the citizens ; so that in a few days he pri- 
vately quitted Ghent for Lille. 

Peter du Boia, and others, who wished for nothing but can- 
fusion, soon spread abroad the report, that the Earl had left 
his people in Ghent, by the advice of Gilbert Matthew, who 
was now employed with Lewis to devise means to oppress the 
citizens. Another circumstance also occurred to raise a 
feeUng of general indignation. Sir Oliver d'Autcrnie, nephew 
of the murdered bailiff, having vowed to take vengeance for 
his uncle's death upon the first men of Ghent who should fall 
in his way, chanced to observe some mariners descending the 
Scheldt in boats laden with com. Sir Oliver was near the 
shore, and, supported by a strong party, he seized upon these 
unfortunate men the instant they landed, put out their eyes, 
and sent them in this dreadful state to their fellow-citizens in 
Ghent. 

Peter du Bois seized the opportunity thus offered to work 
upon the excited feelings of the people, and they instantly con- 
sented to renew the war, and to begin it by destroying the 
walls of Oudenarde, pillaging and burning the houses of ^1 the 
nobility, wherever they came. Thus did the war again rage as 
fiercely as ever. The Eatl of Flanders redoubled his activity, 
and called around him aU his nobles, knights, and allies. 
Many were the victories which from time to time they achieved 
over the White Hoods, but more decisive measures were even 
yet necessary completely to subdue them. 

The town of Bruges, which, it must be remembered, had 
been surprised by John Lyon on the evening before his death, 
notwithstanding all Du Bois's attempts to hold it in hie own 
interest, had once more declared for the Earl's party; so that 
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a formidable civil gtrire at this time prevailed throughout all 
Flanders. 

The nature of our narrative will not admit of a fuller detail 
of these circumstances, nor of the many and various successes 
of either party engaged in this unnatural war. At length the 
Earl of Flanders resolved to invest the city of Ghent on ^ 
sides, and to carry on such a vigorous sifge, that famine should 
Bt last compel the inhabitants to submission. This was a 
work of difficulty, for the city was impregnable in its fortifi- 
cations, and well stored with wine and all necessary pro- 
Long and persevering was the siege, and almost daily did 
some ^arM action take place without the walls of the town, 
or in the vain attempt to carry it by assault. Philip Von 
Artaveld, bold, brave, and daring, often headed a sally, or led 
a body of the White Hoods to attack their enemies even close 
to their own lines. And, on the part of the Earl, Sir Walter 
d'Anghien, who acted as marshal, repeatedly assaulted the 
town with a courage and resolution that were considered 
desperate even by lus enemies. Sir Walter also frequently 
directed the operations of those machines which cast upon the 
city of Ghent immense stones, beams of wood, and missiles 
filled with gunpowder; the last-named destructive instrument 
of warfare now being much in use, as it had been found to 
eminently serviceable at the b 1 fC y 

Gunpowder was also frequ tly throw p the besi^^ed 
in hand-grenades, by which I I e burnt to the 

ground; and, but for the utm t vigilan d caution, the 

whole city might have been d d h The canals 

of Ghent fortunately afforded ady m an to prevent a 

general conflagration. 

At length the besiegers b m gil t l^hat persons 

who had hitherto smuggled provisions into Ghent now relaxed 
in their exertions, and rarely afforded help by conveying sup- 

Slies, though offered tenfold the value of what they brought. 
t was now, therefore, generally understood that necessity was 
beginning to subdue the men of Ghent, who, the most war* 
like of any citizens in the Netherlands, would never yield 
merely to the power of the sword ; as yet, however, tiie 
inhabitants might be said to suffer from a rigid abstinence, but 
not from actual famine. 

The elder and less warlike part of the ritizens wished for 
ce, and at length obtained leave of Von Artaveld to seek 
Earl, by deputation, at Harlebeque (where he was holding 
lUncil), and there to endeavour to arrange honourable terms 
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for the general good of each party. But as no truce vna 
granted for this purpose, the deputation was obliged to leave 
Ghent priTately, Sir Walter d'Anghien, witi his accumstomed 

fenerosity, having promised to wink at their passing through 
is lines. 
Sit Simon de BSte and Sir Cuisebett Grot headed this 
deputation, both actuated by a sincere desire to save their 
native city from ruin; though, it must be confetsed, the 
former felt vith some complacency all the share of aelf-im- 
portajice that would fall to bis lot by hecooiing the head of an 
embassy of so much vital interest to Ghent. But not long 
after his departure, the White Hoods, who had experienced 
how fruitless idl such missions had hitherto proved, would not 
wait fur their return, but once more renewed their accustomed 
salhes on the besieges. 

In one of these, a body of the White Hoods were surrounded 
by their enemies, and in danger of being cut off. The conflict 
was witnessed by the guard from one of the watch-towers of 
Ghent; and Philip Von Artaveld, learning the nature of it, 
inune^ately proceeded to the rescue of bis people. Fierce 
and sanguinary was the contest. The White Hoods shouting 
their war cries of "Ghent! Ghent! Our Lady for Von 
Artaveld!" and the beseiger? exclaiming, "Flanders for the 
Lion! Our Lady for D'Anghien!" 

Sir Walter was this day personally engaged in the field, 
and, longing lo combat with the chief of hia opponents, he 
dashed the spur into his horde's sides, and imprudently, or 
rather madly, rode up into the very midst of the White Hoods, 
whilst his own men were kept at bay by the enemy's vanguard. 
In this situation he was in a moment surrounded; a hundred 
swords were immediately raised, each eager to fell him to the 



Mlgst you who shall strike a blow at Sir Walter d'Anghien 

II fall by mv hand. S' 

he shall have fair play!" 



shall tall by my hand. Sir Walter shall not die by numbers, 



er, the voice, the authority of Von Artaveld, awed 
the rabble rout; no one offered to strike Sir Walter; and 
PhiUp, tumiog to him, said, "D'Anghien! of all our enemies 
with whom we wage war, you are the bravest, the noblest ; 
yet you have the most injured our city, since by your means 
oor houses are burnt, and our people reduced to necessity. 
You are the man with whom 1 have longed to combat; and, 
if it please God and the Saints, we will not part this day till 
one of usbeaco^ae!" 
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"I accept the challenge," said Sir Walter; "yet »o gene- 
roualy have you Based me from being oyerpowered by a mere 
rabble, that 1 am sorry tdy duty obliges me to defend myself 
agUDSt you." 

"Prepare then," cried Von Artaveld; and with these words 
he fiercely atteclced his opjenent. The contest was fearfuL 
Both were mounted. Their lances struck with such violence 
upon the helmels of each other, that fire flashed from them, 
and they were broken at the very onset. They now snatched 
their battleaxes that hung at their saddle-bow, and, with one 
blow, Von Artaveld struck the vigor from Sir Walter's helmet. 
D'Anghien, grappling with his adversary to save himself friun 
B second deadly blow, which was turned at bis Head, came iu 
such close contact with Von Artaveld, that they struggled 
with savage resolution, each reckless of himself, so he might 
destroy bis enemy. In this manner (for neither woidd give 
the advantage to his adversary by losing bis hold) they both 
fell from their horses and rolled upon the ground ; whilst 
Philip's people stood looking on to witness the single combat 
of these champions, as if they had been spectators at the 
(porta of a tournament. 

Sir Walter, bleeding and nearly blinded (for the axe had 
wounded him in the forehead, so that the blood had flowed 
over his eyes), started froin the earth, threw down his axe, 
and drew bis sword. Von Artaveld did the same; he would 
use the same weapon, for he disduned but to be on equal 
terms with his opponent; and before he^ain commenced the 
attack, he cried aloud, "Yield thee. Sir Walter, yield!" 

"Never, never!" answered D'Anghien; "This for the 
LionI" and grasping his sword, whilst ae raised his shield to 
guard his head, he Bprene- forward, and once more closed with 
his adversary. Again toe struggle was desperate, but it was 
DOW unequal, for Sir Walter, actually rendered blind at the 
moment by the quantity of blood which flowed down his face, 
was easily disarmed and vanquished: he fell with a heavy 
groan upon the earth. Von Artaveld immediately set his foot 
upon the breast of his fallen adversary, and holdmg the point 
of his sword to his throat, he cried aloud, "Yield thee. Sir 
Walter, or die!" 

"Never!" again answered D'Anghien: "strike, and end 
my shame." 

"Rill him, kill him!" excl^med the White Hoods, with 
one accord. 

"No," said Von Artaveld, " I will not take thy life, for 
thou art the bravest foe I ever vanquished. Secure Sir 
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Walter," he continued, addMBsing his people. "Carry him 
inBtantly within the town, and to my dwelling, fiut see that 
yoQ let no man know who is my prisoner, till I shall m^e it 
public. 1 must first commmiicate the capture of this gallant 
foe to the council: it will be joyfiil newa indeed. This is a 
triumph shall rend the very soul •£ Lewis." 

Sir Walter, who had fainted from the losa of blood, was re- 
moved, whUst senseless, to the house of Von Artareld, in the 
manner tliat had been directed by that chief, who, after giving 
orders that every attention humanity eould offer should be 
paid him, pointed out a strong room as the place of his secu- 
rity, and went himself to make the council acquainted with 
the important capture of that day's sally beyond the walla 
of Ghent. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



We must now mention a f^w ciTcumatances which occurred 
previous to the capture of Sir Walter d'Anghien, as they are 
connected with events that we must shortly detail respecting 
him. It has already been stated, that a few days after Sir 
Simon de B£te and his fellow~citizens had quitted Ghent on 
their embassy to the Earl, no truce having been granted, the 
besiegers continued, as usual, to annoy the town. Unfortu- 
nately, during one of tbeir attacks by those machines that did 
so much mischief, a house adjoining to that of Sir Simon was 
set on fire, and before the flames could be extinguished, the 
habitation of the worthy goldsmith became so aerionely in- 
jured (though it wan saved from being burnt down), that 
neither his wife the Lady Judith, nor Anna, could possibly 
remain in it till Sir Simon's return. 

Philip Von Artaveld, who really regarded the honest citiscen, 
tottk compassion upon his wife, and now proposed that both 
the lady Judith and .Inna should make their abode in his house 
during the absence of their natural protector, especially as the 
former was much hurt by a piece of burning timber that had 
fallen upon her, whilst she was endeavoiaring to save a casket 
of jewels ere she quitted her house. The horror that Lady 
Judith felt at the idea of being lodged in a house where Philip 
Von Artaveld (whose morals were by no means on a par with 
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hU courage) vas known to live with Bienca as his miBtreM, 
gave way to <iire necessity, since, in fact, she knew not where 
else to go for safety, War, famine, and confueion, every day 
threatened Ghent with their worst consequencea. And many 
of Lady Judith 's female Mends and gossips, who had been 
glad enough to share in the festivities and plenty of her house 
in proeperous days, although they now condoled with her and 
deplored her cahunity, yet they did not suffer their pity to 
extend so far as at all to inconvenience themselves. No one 
hut Philip Von Artaveld offered her a shelter when thus driven 
fi-oni her house, though a shelter had become absolutely necea- 
sary, for Lady J udith was ao much hurt by the burning timber, 
thai, after her removal, she was confined for many weeks to 
her chamber. 

The female friends above named, as compassionate souls at 
ever loved to gossip over the business and calamities of their 
acquaintance, mingled with Iheir pity certain good-natured, 
and, no doubt, very just, remarks on the misfortunes of the 
Lady Judith; such as, " IMde would always one day have a 
fall;" and that " scolding people ought to be one day taught 
to know themselves by sufferingj" and that " if some people 
expected other people to feel for them, they ought to learn to 
govern their tongues, before they are forced to use them to cry 
out with complamtfl;" and yet, "after all, it was agreat pity 
the hoate had suffered, for there was not a better m Ghent ; 
and how could Sir Simon afford to repair it, when he must have 
thrown away so much money in keeping open house to hia 
friends." Whilst half the prudent wives of Ghent amused 
themselves with these gossipmgs over their unfortunate asso- 
ciate's calamity, Anna alone attended her sick bed with (he 
utmost patience, tenderness, and humanity. Anna, too, acted 
the part of leech, and by no means that of an unikilfLil one. 

At the period of our history, young ladies were generally 
instructed in the knowledge of herbs and drugs aeedliil in 
sickness ; a knowledge that often rendered them useful to their 
fViends, and particiJarty to the poor, and indeed sometimes 
to the sick of a very different description, since in days of 
chivalry it was no uncommon circumstance for a wounded 
knight to have some fair damsel to attend him as his doctor, 
Anna's skill had Eieen encouraged, and not a little cultivated, 
by her aunt, whilst she lived with her in the woods near St, 
Omer, so that her practice amongst the peasantry bad been 
always prompt and kind, and often successful. 

Occupied with the Lady Judith in her sick room, she saw 
little 01 her haughty enemy and jealous rival Bianca, wbi^ 
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now that Anna waa so far removed irom the Earl, though she 
still cherished her hatred against her, tavr no necessity tor any 
' immediEite act o( hostility towardB her, and as she had been 
brought to the house by Ihe compassion of Von Artaveld, she 
dared not openly insult her, in direct opposition to his orders. 
Bianoa, therefore, contented herself with treating Anna, 
when she chanced to meet her, with a cold and distant civility, 
and the orphan was clad to avoid the presence of the Italian, 
by keeping constantly near the sufTering wife of her bene- 

Some days had passed in this manner, when Anna, who had 
been busietl in preparing a medicine for her patient, as she 
was crossing the TiaU of Von Arlavald's house to return to her 
chamber, heard a noise which was occasioned by the entrance 
of severid of the White Hoods, who brought with them a 
wounded prisoner. The hustle of the moment induced her to 
retire within a deep recess of one of the windows at the 
extremity of the apartment, whence she could both see and 
hear all that passed. 

" Here Martin," said one of the White Hoods to his fellow, 
" stir quickly, go and bring the keys of the strong room, there 
we are to secure our prisoner. But stay, before you go, fetch 
Bome water, we must wash the blood off his face, or he will 
scarce be able to breathe much longer, and we are charged to 
take care of him. By the faith of a true man, he is as brave 
as a lion, and if I had my will I would have sent bis soul to 
ring vespers with the Evil One, rather than have spared him to 
cut our throats hereafter. But Von Artaveld is always for 
saving a knocked-down man, and for cheating the fiends of 
their due." 

"Come, come," replied Marrin, "leam a little mercy, 
Master Oxbead, you may one day need it yourself. I will 
fetch the water, and then take the charge of die prisoner; for 
you are not very likely to be so tender of his life as you ought 
to be. Von Artaveld charged us to use care." 

" Well then," answered Oxbead, "take the gaol-hird if you 
will, into your own keeping, hut he will sing a devil's note if 
he once fly the cage." 

The water was broughti the blood washed from off the 
prisoner's face; he shewed signs of returning life. Martin 
had finished his services, and, no longer hanging over him, 
rose up, when Anna, who now beheld the face of the wounded 
man, uttered a feint cry, and sunk upon the ground. Martin 
heard her cry, and, leaving the prisoner (o hia companions, 
ran to her, supported her in his arms, and, in his resoinesa to 



do a good act, threw some of the water, stained with the blood 
of Sir Walter d'Anghien, upon her face. 

Anna revived, looked round, but the prisoner was gone, he 
had been removed to the strong room by the White Hoods, 
whilst Martin waa engaged in assisting her. Her eye now 

nht the sight of her own scarf, at«ned by what had been 
eedlessly thrown upon her to restore animation. She 
shuddered, and uttered an involuntary exclamation of horror. 
" Ay," said Martin, " I knew it was the sight of the blood 
about the man that made you swoon. Young damsels are not 
used to such sights ; they will he nothing when you are accus- 
tomed to them. But I did not know. Mistress Anna, you 

"Tell me," said Anna, endeavouring to compose herself, 
" who is that prisoner?" 

"Sir Walter d'Anghien, lady," rephed Martin; "but I 
forgot," he added immediately; I was chai^d not to say so 
to any one, hut you will not betray me." 

Anna assured him she would not, and (hat he had nothing 
to fear trom her. He then told her all the particulars, with 
which .the reader is already acquainted, and soon after quit- 
ting her, went to take charge of the prisoner. Sir Walter bad 
recovered his senses; his wound was dressed, nor did it appear 
dangerous — indeed ]ie had fainted more from the loss of blood 
than from any other cause. Martin attended him during 
the day with the utmost care, and shewed a kindness of 
heart towards the captive seldom foimd amongst the White 

It was towards the evening, when the sun had just sunk 
into the west, and still left lingering upon the horizon a deep 
and red glow of light, that appeared more conspicuous by 
contrast with the melancholy twilight, when Martin opened 
the door of the strong room, and asking his prisoner how he 
fared, placed a lighted lamp upon the table before him. The 

Erisoner said he felt but little pain from the wound; that 
e thought nothing of it, but much of his captivity; and 
thanked Martin for the humane attention he had shewn, and 
the care he had taken to render all necessary assistance. Soon 
afterwards the man retired, saying that he should be posted 
at sentinel without the door till midnight, and thus be within 
call, should Sir Walter need anything that he could procure 
Ibrhim. 

Martin was really a good-natured fellow; he had become 
a White Hood because his master was such, but he was neither 
brutal nor ferocious; and he respected the brave young knight 
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who WHS now under his charge by the chance, or, as the 
French call it, the forUine of war. Whilst Martin paced up 
and down the gallery on gturd, he heard a light step advancing 
towards him, and in a few minutes Anna approached, laid her 
hand gently upon his enn, and softly whispered, " Martin, 
do you fear God?" 

" Why, yea, lady," said Martin, " I hope I do in an honeel 
way ; that ia, I fight whenever I am ordered out on duty, and 
never desert mj post" 

" But," aaid Anna, hesitating, for unused as she was to act 
upon the feelings of tlie lower orders, she scarcely knew how 
to address him, " but would you do to another as you would 
he should do to you, if you were in misery?" 

" That I would, lady," answered tha man, "or else I see 
little Bood in being bom and hted a Cluiatiaii." 

" Then," said Anna, " Christianity teaches mercy to the 
wretched." 

" It does, it does," replied Martin. 

" Shew it then to me," said ihe beaudiul girl, as she seized 
the rough hand of the honest soldier, " for I am most un- 
happy.' 

Martin looked at her, pointed to the door, and smiling 
archly, but not rudely, said, "Ay, lady, I see your drift; 
you would look in upon m;y prisoner, and I know you have 
skill in leechcraft; well, I wiirask no questions, and you can- 
. not help the wounded man to escape whilst I keep the key, 
and so 111 never mar a true love business, although it were at 
the foot of the gallows; for yon prisoner, I reckon, ia not far 
off it. So go your ways, speak sofUy, and stay but half an 
hour, for fear Von Artaveld should return; and in the mean 
time I will whistle, and know nothing about the matter." 

The good-natured Martin than softly opened the door of the 
strong room, pushed Anna in quickly, and double-locked the 
door. Anna had accomplished her purpose ; but such were 
her emotions when she found herself alone in the chamber 
with the prisoner, that she had no power to speak; she sunk, 
with her hands pressed before her eyes, against the wall of the 
apartment. The prisoner started, "Gracious heaven!" he 
exclaimed, as he looked up, " Anna!" 

" Oh, Henry!" aaid she, "is it thus we meet; and are you 
really Sir Walter d'Anghien?" 

" i am yours, the same as ever," replied Sir Waiter, " and 
never did I deceive you but for your own safety. As nephew 
to the Earl of Flanders, had it been known that I was attached 
to you, your ruin and my own must have followed, for I am 
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still in my minority, still a ward to the Earl. I wait«d but 
till I fihomd become my own master, bo that I might claim 
you as mine, and wed you without danger. For this purpose, 
I assumed another name when I first knew you, for 1 feared 
to trust your family with a secret that, if discovered, might 
have endangered even our lives." 

"To you I owe my life," said Anna; "you saved me from 
the dreadful cup which destroyed my father ; and in now seek- 
ing ^ou in the hour of your necessity, I do but an act of 
gratitude that 1 would pay to the lowest of mankind." 

"And must I think it nothing more!" replied Sir Walter. 
" Oh, Anna I if the knowledge that I am better bom than the 
poor student of St. Omer, to whom you gave your heart, can 
so change your affection, I would rather have died as Henry 
de Cassel, than live the Lord of Anghicn." 

" I am not changed," said Anna; "but I will never take 
advantage of your affection for me, to bring you to disgrace 
and ruin. Forget the past; you are so far above me, that I 
should be unfit to share your fortunes. Let me remember you 
as my benefactor; and let me feel through after-life, that I 
have |done one good deed for my preserver — I came to save 

"Anna," said Sir Walter, "whilstlhavelife,lwill not resign, 
my hope one day to call vou mine. I have no power to forget 
you, even if I would. You are the dearest being to me on 
earth ; life would be a blank to me without you — a melancholy , 
desert, where my heart would vainly look for comfort." 

" Speak not thus," answered Anna; "but bear me. Oh, 
Henry, I cannot disguise n>y feelings; terror has brought me 
1<J you. I have lately learnt such dreadfiil ddings, that unless 
you follow my council, you will leave me in this world but 
to mourn your early fate." 

"What is it you mean?" eagerly inquired Sir Walter. 

" I will be brief," said Anna. " Von Artaveld ia noble. 
I have learnt, since you came here, that he merely designed 
to keep you a close prisoner, but fo do no injury to your life. 
Unhappily, your own people, thinking you were slain, have 
taken a dreadful vengeance, by murdering some of the Whito 
Hoods tbey held as prisoners. In consequence of this, Peter 
du Bois and Arnold le Clerc have so worked upon the minds 
of the council of Ghent, that they have resolved upon your 
death — unless ' ' 

" Unless what? Hpeak, 1 conjure you," said Sir Walter. 

"Unless," replied Anna, "you will'swear to return to your 
own people, only to withdraw them from our city walls, and 
never again to bear arms for the Earl of Flanders." 



" I do this?" exclaimed D'Anghien; "do! not if I had a 
thousand lives to save, woidd I thiu at once become a coward 
and a traitor. I will meet death, since there is no other v/aj; 
btlt I will not stoop to perjury and diahonour." 

These last words Sir Walter pronounced in a tone so calm, 
yet so decisive, that Anna, whose feelings were of the moat 
ardent nature, was overcome by them. The pain she felt was 
rendered doubly acute by the vigour of her lively imagination. 
She saw at this moment nothing but the terrific image which 
the impending fete of Sir Walter placed before her eyes. She 
fot^ot all her self-command, and burst into tears. Her feel- 
ings might be compared to a torrent, which, broken loose 
from its confines, gathers strength as it flows, and carries 
away by the force of its current every harrier placed to check 
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"Oh, do not Bay so!" exclaimed the unhappy girl; "think, 
think again, and aave yourself from death." 

" I cannot," replied Sir Walter. " Leave me, Anna, I 
beseech you — .do not " 

"No, I wilt never leave you," said Anna] "here I will 

Elead to you till I sink at your feet. I will implore you to 
ave pity on yourself." 

"1 must not, I will not, betray my country, nor my prince," 
answered Sir Walter. 

"No; you will save both ! " exclaimed Anna. " Ghent is 
of your country. Think of our citizenB — think how you have 
reduced us. Famine is within our walls. Death, a cruel and 
a lingering death, awaits the wretched inmates of this city. 
Spare us, and in doing this deed of mercy you will save yoiar- 
self. Withdraw your people but I'rom our walls, and all shall 
be weU." 

"I cannot, Anna," said D'Anghien; " I cannot betray my 
honour." 

" There is no honour in civil strife," replied Anna, " where 
man, who should respect the charities of life, preys on tiis 
brother; where fathers war against their sons, and the chil- 
dren cover the silver hairs of their age with shame and death- 
Can you, then, war against your fellow-cilizena? Withdraw 
your people. Do this deed, and you will save a city. Think 
how many prayers will rise to heaven; and when mothers look 
on their babes, and watch their helplesa state of infancy, they 
shall bless you, you that have saved them &om the sorrows of 
the widowed and the fatherless." 

"Anna," said Sir Walter, "in mercy to my feelings do not 
tempt me to do an act that might hereafter make me think 
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that she, whom I love dear as my own soul, led me to Bhame, 
to guilt, to treason, and all to save a worthleas life like mine." 
" No, not to save you alone," replied Anna, " If the misery 
of Ghent cannot awaken pily in your heart, think but of me. 
Think of the wretched girl whose affections you von in early 
life by the fondest vows of faith and love; and can you, will 

{on, cast her off to misery and want? Think what will be 
er sufferings when she hears the last bell sound the death- 
note of the criminal; when she sees you dragged ta the fatal 
spot, to perish like a common wretch the law condemns. And 
oh! thinX if she can outlive that hour, that yon leave her to 
the iiuy of the victor, or else die hy lingering torments from 
famine in our streeta. If you have no mercy on yourself, yet 

" Anna, I conjure you, leave me," said D'Anghien ; " quit 
the hold of my mantle. Do not look thus up in my face — 
I cannot, I cannot bear it." Sir Walter burst into a flood of 
tears, and falling into a chur near the table, he rested his 
arms upon it, and covered his face with his hands. At this 
moment the door was suddenly opened, and Martin rushed 
in with a countenance that expressed the utmost alarm. 
"Leave the chamber!" he exclaimed, "leave it this moment; 
some one has entered the gallery, and is even now coming 
hither. If you are discovered here, lady, my life may pay 
the forfeit; so away — no tarrying, no more words;" and as 
he finished this hasty address, Martin caught Anna by the 
arm and hurried her irom the apartment, before she could 
even bid adieu to the unfortunate captive. But ere Martin 
had accomplished his purpose of locking the door on the out- 
side. Bianca, the Italian, with haste in her steps and anger in 
her eye, came up the gallery, and without speaking one word 
to the terrified sentinel, who looked aghast with dismay, she 
bid Anna follow her in a tone of voice so imperative, that the 
orphan obeyed almost mechanically, whilst the state of her 
feelings, and her recent agitation, rendered her incapable even 
of forming a conjecture as to the purpose of Bianca in this 
command. 

The Italian led the way to her own chamber, closed the 
door, and turning to Anna, fixed upon her countenance a look 
so penetrating, yet so stem, that tile poor ^1 seemed to shrink 
before her gaze. 

"You are the daughter of my ancient enemy," s^d Bianca, 
"hut you bear a character for unalterable truth. Fear nothing 
then, but speak the truth to me, and perhaps at this moment 
I may do that for you which not all Ghent besides could 
accomplish." 
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Anna attempted to reply, but ber agitation was ea ereat 
she could not frame a connected answer. " I know you have 
visited the piisoner," continued Bianco. "Tell me, are you 
beloved by Sir Walter d'Anghien, and i» be tbe master of 
your affectijins?" 

Anna agun essayed to speak, whilst Bianca fixed upon her 
another look, which rendered her BtHl more confused. She 
blushed deeply. Artless hy nature, surprised, and wholly 
unprepared for Bianca'e inquiries, she rephed, as the tears 
burst from her eyes, "Indeed, when I first became acquainted 
with Sir Walter, I did not know his hirth — I did not think 
bim above my ofcn degree, and be gained my affections 
whilst he gave me his own." 

" It is enough," said Bianca; " your looks prove the truth 
of your words. You did not then seek to win tne heart of the 
Earl of Flanders; yet why did you hsten to Lewis de Male?" 

"In the hope to save my father's life," replied Anna. 
"The Earl granted me his pardon." 

"' " " said Bianca, " ■" 



you did not conspu'e to ruhi me in the.affections of Lewis; 
yet you know too well I waa discarded for your sake. But 
you shall help my revenge. May you live to be the wife of 
Sir Walter d'Anghien — fcannot jnflict a greater punishment 
on Lewis; for be will then know the pangs of jealousy, the 
torments of slighted affection, the envy of a rival's happiness. 
Hear me, Anna — I will asabt you. Sir Walter d'Anghien 
is destined to die on the morrow. Von Artaveld has vainly 
endeavoured to save his life. There is but one way to save 
him. Sir Simon de Bile is returned, and in the absence of 
Von Artaveld, he will have the command over the prisoner. 
You must induce him to set D'Anghien at liberty, and I will 
furnish him with the apparel of a serving varlet, so that Sir 
Walter may be completely disguised. In tliis manner he may 
pass out of the city before the morning, in company with some 
of those people from Brabant, who, at the risk of their lives, 
have stolen within our walls to bring us some supplies in our 
time of want. A plan is formed to secure their retreat down 
the Scheldt Sir Walter, if he joins them, may soon he in 
safety, and bis presence will secure these people from any 
interruption by the Earl's party." 

It would he needless to tell the reader with how much joy, 
with how many thanks, Anna acceded to this proposal, and 
without farther delay she inquired for Sir Simon. Having 
leamt where he was, she stayed in the ante-room of his apart- 
ment, in order to secure an audience with him as soon as he 
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ghould quit the chamber of the Lady Judith, where he now 
WBs; the honest knight having hastened to pay liia respects to 
his wif^ after his return to Ghent, from whom also he learnt all 
particulars concerning the partial destruction of his house by 
fire. But this interview requires another chapter. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Of all the feelings that actuate the human mind there ie 
none of a more obstinate character than that of curiosity, since 
most other violent passions may in time wear themselTes out, 
or become satiated by indulgence; but curiosity never ha* 
enough, and as its field is boundless, so are its desires. When 
this passion is turned to its proper object, the acquirement of 
knowledge for the benefit of others or of ourselves, it is hotii 
a laudable and a generous feeling; but that restless spirit of 
inquiry which proceeds from no other motive than that of 
malice, idleness, or impertinence, is at once a mean and 
injurious quality, the consequence of ignorance, and the sure 
mark of a little mind. 

Sir Simon de B^ was at this moment suffering irom the 
misery of such a temper in the person of his wife, who, after 
detailing all her troubles, inquired slightly the purport and 
the consequence of the good knight's deputation to the Earl. 
Lady Jndith cared so litUe about public matters, tJiat, but for 
her own personal sufTerings, the welfare or the downfall of 
Ghent would not have deeply interested her. Any answer 
therefore would have satisfiea her question, except that which 
the worthy Sir Simon was unfortunate enough to give her: 
for Sir Simon had said the result of the deputation to the Esrl 

No sooner had his helpmate heard this, than her curiosity 
became strongly excited j and alt her indifference was changed 
1 feeling to follow up the pursuit. Like an old 



pricks up his ears, snorts, and tears off full gallop afWr the 
chase, even so Lady Judith had no sooner heard the word 
secret tiian off she went to follow up the game : question came 
upon question, so that it was impossible for the poor gold- 
smith to give to each a reply. 
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"Dame," taid Sir Simon, io answer to her tormeating im- 
portunities, "it is of no use to aak ma, iince I am charged by 
the Earl of Flanders, upon no consideration to make known 
the terms upon which he will grant us peace, undl I state them 
to the council, who are to be called together on purpose to 
hear his pleasure." 

"That may be all very well," replied his wife; "but what 
can the terms be that must not be told till the council meet? 
They must he very strange, and I abnuld like to know them." 

" rhe affair is a secret, wife," said Sir Simon, "so no more 
about it." 

"Well then. 111 say no more than this," continued Lady 
Jndith, "that It will be no secret when it is told to a whole 
council of citizens, who are moat of them married men. And 
there could be no harm in telling it to a poor woman sick in 
her bed, and I shall not aleep for the night for thinking about 
it. And you might tell it to me, your own wife, if you had 
any pity for me, and I suiTering too as I auffer. But you 
have no more heart than a brute. Sir Simon, no heart at all." 

This was said in a tone between whimpering and scolding. 
Sir Simon attempted to vindicate his pretensions to possessing 
so essential an ol^an of the human creature as that of a heart; 
but hie wife flew at him again, something like a cat, which, 
alter having eyed and chased a poor mouse till she has it in a 
comer, suddenly darts upon her prey, and growls exultingly 
over her victim, whilst ahe makes it aufibr the divers tortures 
both of her mouth and paws. 

Sir Simon could not resist the torrent that burst upon him 
and thinking perhaps there was no great danger, that a woman 
who was confined to her bed could do much mischief by com- 
municating the secret, was imprudent enough to tell her, wilji 
many charges of secresy, that the Earl of Flanders would 
grant a peace to Ghent on condition that two hundred of the 
White Hoods, to be named by him, should be given up to 
him, in order to be banished into other countries, as he might 
please to direct, and thus, by the absence of the most daring 
spirits, tranquillity might be secured at home. But fearing 
lest a vague report should misrepresent his intentions, it waa 
resolved that this proposal should be kept secret till it was 
communicated in the connciL 

Such was Sir Simon's intelligence, which, pent up and con- 
fined within the bosom of his wife, there burnt and smothered 
like a hidden flame, for lack of vent to spread itself into a 
blaze through the channel of a communicative tongue. Now 
it M chanced that a couple of female friends called in that 
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evening, to inquire after Lady Judith's hurts and bruiset 
nceivetl during the late fire, to taste a cup of her tnuUed 
wine (for the lolace of tea-drinking, that aociol bond c^ 
gouipa, was in these days unknown in Europe), aud likewise 
to prescribe for the inviuid divers decoctions of herbs, which 
were to be applied to the wounds, or bruises, with a damp 
scarlet cloth, assisted by certain prayers to be said backwards 
during the application of them. 

"So, my lady," said one of the friends, "Sir Siinoii's come 
back from the deputation; but nobody knows what he has 
done, for nobody is good enough, they aay, to be trusted with 
the secret." 

"Indeed!" answered Lady Judith, "then they say a great 
deal more than they know. There are some persona Sir 



"Bless me! who can they be,"lBaid one gossip. 
"I should like to know,'' cried the other. 
"Why, who should they be," answered Lady Judith, "but 
Sir Simon'aown wife, the most proper person, I think, to know 

"And you know all about it, then?" said the one. 

"And what can be the secret?" cried the other. 

"It is no common secret, dsnies, I can assure yoQ," replied 
Lady Judith, with a very significant look. "It uonly worth 
as many as three hundred hves in Ghent." 

"Three hundred lives in Ghent!" echoed the first ftiend. 

"And what is to be done with them?" asked the other. 

" I could tell more than you could dream of, dames," said 
Lady Judilh; "ay, and more than any leader or burgomaster 
of them all in this town yet knows, except Sir Simon and 
myself. That is, I could tell you, if a prudent feiend or two 
nught he trustod, and would hold their tongues." 

"It shall never be known from me," said gossip No. 1. 

" It shall never pass my lips," exclumed No. 2. 

"Why, then," said Lady .ludith, "it is very shocking to be 
sure to think upon, and more shocking to tell, that the Earl 
will only grant peace to Ghent upon condition that three 
hundred of the leaders of the White Hoods are to be given up 
to him. And you know, dames, it is easy to guess at what 
will follow; for the Earl will certainly have them all hanged 
before his eyes." 

The gossips turned up their hands and eyes, finished thdr 
cups of muDed wine, applied in all haste the herbs recomr 
mended to Lady Judith's wounds, but did not stay to tfty 
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Srsyers backTards; and piiming clow their wimples, and 
rawing on their hoods, tbey Bet off ss faat ae they could to 
Sread tlie secret throughout all Ghent; so that long before 
e unfortunate Sir Simon could summon the meeting of the 
council in the great hall, it was currently reported and believed 
thToughout the city, that he had consented to mve up to the 
Bail of Klanders all the leaders of his party, and four hundred 
of the White Hooda, who were to be hanged without mercy. 

Whilst Lady Judith and the gossips were thus conversing 
together, od the evening of Sir Simon's return, Anna, who 
had Bougfit that good knight after his interview with hia wife, 
irag very differently engaged in holding her conference with 
her benefactor. The worthy goldsmith expressed hia sincere 
delight at seeing her again, kissed her forehead, patted }iet 
apon the head, and gave her a pinch or two upon the cheek, 
just as he would have done to a little child of five years old, 
and bade her continue to be a good girl, and God would bless 
her, and he would be her fiiend the longest day he had to 

"Dear Sir Simon," said Anna, " I know you are ever the 
friend of the distressed, and it is on that account 1 now apeak 
to you. I have a sad tale to tell, and so little time for the 
' relation, that you must forgive mc, if I am abrupt and less 
obaervant than I ought to he." 

"TkeTe, my dear child," rephed Sir Simon; "take my 
purse, and 1 will consider your tale as told already. I know 
the distress of Ghent; some poor creature who has not even 
a brass coin would beg an alma." 

"No, sir," replied Anna, "I have no want of money for 
that or any other purpose, thanks to your bounty. The dis- 
tress of which I speak is connected with t]ie unfortunate 
joong prince who, in the absence of Von Artaveld, is your 

"What, Sir Walter d'Anghien!" exclaimed Sir Simon. 
" Alas, my dear child, how can I aid a man, whom, I grieve 
while I say it, the council of the White Hoods haa condemned 
to die. And if all I have heard be true, he hut too iuatly 
deserves it. Yet I am sorry for it, notwithstanding Sir Walter 
directed the bombarders that have injured my hoiuie ; and, 
though I say it, there was not a better nor a handsomer in 
Ghent, and one fit for a knight, master of the goldsmiths' 
company, and " 

"Ob air," said Anna, interrupting him, as she burst into 
tears, "if you have any pity and regard for — for me, preserve 
this unhappy man ! Sir Walter d'Anghien and the masker 
who saved me from death at Bruges are the same." 
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"Who sa.ved you, mj child!" said Sir Simon; "Iwub 
you had not told me bo — I wish I was not hb keeper." And 

Sir Simon as he spoke turned peevishly away. 

" Say not ho, my deai father," cried Anna, " (for you know 
you love to have me call you father), but rather rejoice that 

£1, by being his keeper, have the means to save a brave maa 
m death, and ine from misery." 

Sir Simon shufBcd his hands into his pockets, walked n 
turn or two about the room, then suddenly atopt, and looked 
at Anna. Her countenance spoke more than her words, and 
her guardian, throwing his arms about her, said, " Do not 
look 30, 1 cannot hear it; I know I have promised to be your 
father, and fathers should try to make their children happy.' 
What is it you would have me do?" 

Anna took him gently by the hand, and softly said, "I 
would that you would suffer me to do for him the same good 
act he did at Bruges, to save a human creature from a crud 
death — give him liberty." 

" Holy Mary!" said Sir Simon, " do yon know what yott 
ask ? — my life perhaps may he endangered if I grant your 
request; but Sir Walter la brave, though a foe ; he saved thee, 
my child, and that act must not be forgotten, for thy life is 
worth a hundred such old lives as mine, and I do lore yon, 
Anna, upon my aoul," continued Sir Simon, as he wiped Mb 
eyes with the back of his hand. " I beheve I could rather 
die than see j'ou look again as you did just now; and though 
Sir Walter did bum my house, yet 1 am not a mui to leseot 
injury, when I can do better by forgiving it." 

Anna threw her arms round his neck, as if he had really 
been her father; whilat Sir Simon, aa if afraid to think upon 
what he was doing, and yet eager to make her happy, hastily 
removed her from him, and saying he could not stay, hot 
ought that jiight to give orders for the meeting of the cibzena, 
he endeavoured to escape towards the door. 

" But what must be done?" said Anna; "be must he freed 
to-night, or to-morrow it will be too late." 

"You are a little fool," repUed Sir Simon peevishly; "why 
will you ask me such dangerous questions? Walls, they say, 
have ears — ihere — cannot you see, I have gone out in such a 
hurry, upon my duty, that I have forgot myself, and have 
left the keys of the strong room behind me 1 Martin ii the 
guard, and must not Martin have time to take food, or to take 
a nap, though he be a watch, if I should order him fur a short 
time to leave hia post? Ask me no more anestions." 

Sir Simon left the house, Anna had the keys, and she flew 
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rather than walked to oarry them to Bianca, Bince, without 
her assiatance she could do Dothing. The proud Italian loved 
to exerciae her authority, and to torment even thoae she 
served. She now ordered Anna to her own chamber, and 
bade her not stir thence till she called her. Anna was obliged 
to obey, and after waiting in an ^ny of suspense, Bianca at 
length arrived, and gave her the joyml news, that Sir Walter 
d'Anghien had escaped with the men who had secretly brought 
a supply of com into Ghent, and that in all probability he 
was by that dme safe without the city walla. 



CHAPTER XXIH. 

Ddrino the same night on which Sir Walter d'Anghien had 
bben suffered to escape from Ghent, Amoul le Qerc, with 
Peter le Nuit^e and other of the White Hoods, had assembled 
together, as they frequently did, in order to keep their mid- 
night vigils, whilst they planned exploits for the piupoaeg of 
violence, or pondered mischievous intrigues. On the present 
occasion they had so long been thus engaged, that the morn- 
ing light dawned in the east, ere the lamp that had served 
their midnight orgies was extinguished. 

There is nothing which gives to human beings a more 

fhastly and unprepossessing appearance than the light of day 
ursting in upon them after a carouse; when, as revellers, 
they have, Comus like, enjoyed the night as the season for 
mirth and minstrelsy, rather than for that of repose. It is 
un&vourable even to youth and innoceace; what must it be 
then to vice and intemperance! 

The light of day, which now stole in through the high-latticed 
windows of the house of Arooul le Clerc, made the feeble flame 
of the expiring lamp look but as a dying ember, overpowered 
by the soft but clear beams of the 'sweet hour of prime.' It 
shewed the countenances of the insurgents haggard from want 
of rest, reeking and unwashed, whilst the unsteady motion of 
their limbs, a stupid gaze about the eye, and a flushed cheek, 
declared many of them to be still under the influence of their 
recent debauch. 

Thus were they silting in an apartment, where ail seemed 
disorder; empty flagons, stools overturned, fragments of bread 
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and bones (so picked that nothing was lell to tempt a starved' 
cat that atrayed about this house of iniquity), were seen Beat- 
tered all around. At length the party was disturbed by the 
sudden appearance of Peter du Bois, who was quite in his sober 
Benaes. The first thing he did was to reprove the inebrietv 
which be could not but perceive in aome among them; and 
that too at a lime when Ghent was threatened with approach- 
ing famine. "What, my maaterB," aiud Du Bois, "w this a 
season for revelling, when wont is within our very gates? and 
do you thus waste in a midnight debauch the very things, for 
the need of which you may hereatler perish? But I have 
news for you— news that wiU rouse you, if nothing else can. 
Who is there amon^ you that will be the first Co bid the Earl 
of Flanders hang hun up by the neck as be would an old dog 
whose teeth can no longer bite?" 

"What do you mean, Peter," said Amoul le Clerc, "about 
hanging and the Earl of Flanders! If the plan I have in my 
head succeeds, and we hut get in afresh stock of com for the 
city, the Earl of Flander) may hang himself in his own garters 
if he will, for we will play the devil yet amongst his people." 

"Von will somethingdoubt that when you near what Ihavo 
to tell you," replied Du Bois, "that is, unless you wil! follow 
my advice, and act boldk at once, as it becomes men to do 
who are made desperate by neces^ty," 

All the While Hoods jiho were present now pressed round 
Du Bois, eager to gain.'the intelligence, "Von Artaveld," 
said Peter, "baa made ft bold sally, in order to attempt to 
subdue a neighbouring castle, where there is hope of getting 
some supplies for our milerahle citizens. He has succeeded 
in passing the besiegers' lines, so we must not look for his re- 
turn for some days, to help us through our danger. We must 
act for ourselves." 

"What is this danga!" inquired Amoul le Qerc, im- 
patiently. 

"Nothing less," sud Peter, "than that we are betrayed by 
that old rascal Sir Simon de Bite. I havejust learnt that he 
has agreed (« enter into a treaty with the Earl of Flanders, to 
throw open to him the gates of Ghent, and to give us leaders 
all up, with four hundred of our people, to be hanged upon 

" It shaU never be I— we will kill Sir Simon, we wiU he re- 
venged, we will stab him, hang him up alive, we will raise the 
White Hoods to crush him." These and many other such 
expresBions burst at once from the lips of the party. 

"Stay, my maater*," said Peter, "you iu« too hasty— ym 
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have not heard a etill stronger proof of our liBving been pur- 
posely betr&yed by Sir Simon de BSte. Von Artaveld left hia 
prisoner, Sir Walter d'Anghien, in the keeping of Sir Simon, 
and but this night he baa suffered him to escape." 

"Let UB instantly revenge ourselves; we will tear Sir Simon 
limb by limb. I will be the firat to etrike my dagger into his 
heart," exclaimed Amoul le Clerc. 

■'And I mine," cried one of the White Hoods. "And I 
too mine," echoed another. 

Peter again proceeded — " Follow my counsel, and we shall 
have no more sucb disgraceful negotiations. It would be use- 
less to destroy one traitor, unless we could strike terror into 
all the rest; for Sir Simon has induced Sir Guisebert Grote U 
join in this infamous treaty. Do you, my masters, collect the 
most hardy and determined amongst you. Go aimed, and 
quietly take your places as leaders of the White Hoods at the 
councd. I and Amoul le Clerc will contrive to ent«r the room 
just as Sir Simnn is about to make known the infamous terms 
ne would propose. We will then cry treason ; do you instantly 
secure the doors, and stab to the heart both Sir Simon and Sir 
Guisebert before they can ask mercy. I will then shew theii 
' deeds to the council, and that Sir Simon deserved death, if it 
were only for having freed our greatest enemy D'Anghien." 

This plan was universally applauded, and some sober, others 
half drunk, sallied forth to arouse their fellows. Peter du Bois 
and Amoul le Clerc alone remained behind in the apartment. 
"And pray, Peter," said Amoul, "how long am I to play 
the part of bear, and you of master? How long am I to follow 
you, as if I were chained and muzzled, and atn to rise up 
and dance when you please to bid me, by raising the rod of 
oppression? How long am I to do this, 1 say, ere you choose 
to bestow upon me the promised reward?" 

"You are a fool, Amoul," answered Peter. "Do you not 
tee that by knocking out the brains of this old Sir Simon, if 
he have any brains, I at once step in, and claim the guardian- 
ship of my pretty cousin, as her nearest relative f If yon 
'y with my conditions, you may have her aa soon a« 



comply V 
you pleas 



you please. 

"Have I not complied with all your conditions already?" 
said Amoul le Clerc, " Did I not tell Von Artaveld (ay, 
and swore to it too), that it was my pegjle, and not yourself, 
who proposed to murder the bailiff? — Ilave not I taken upon 
me ul the dirty work to screen you ? If there is a throat to be 
cut, or a church to be robbed, who does it? Amoul le Clerc; 
—and who wins by it? Peter Du Bois. — If a plot is to be 
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carried on, or a lie to be told, who takea the haxard, and 
mventa the falsehood? why Amoul le Clerc;— and who ia at 
the bottooi of it all ? Peter du Boia. — And now, who is to seem 
the proposer of your mad scheme about the abbey? why again, 
Amoul le Clerc— and all for what? juet to have leave to lay 
hold of s pretty wench to whom I have a fancy, and all must 
forsooth be done by your good will, and toil must pay i^ 
because she happens to be your kinswoman!" 

"You grow insolent, master Amoul leClerc," said DuBois; 
" but hark ye, if Peter du Bois should choose just to keep his 
cousin to hunself, instead of making her the payment of your 
wages, how will you obtain her, think you? But remember, 
should you do aU I wish, 1 give Anna to you like an honest 
man ; you are to many the girl, or my sword shall shew you 
I have a value for the honour of my own blood." 

"Ay, ay," replied Arnold, "let it be so; the priest may 
mumble, and I will say Amen to it, and so pretty Anna becomes 
the wife of a White Hood, and all is settled." 

" Stay not, till the abbey is first won, Amoul," said Du Bo{«. 
" That abbey once ours, its stores of com and wine will help 
to support our people till we get them out of our present atrait. 
The abbey is strong and well fortified, though not well manned. 
We hereafter can make it a tower of strength against our 
enemies, who are continually pouring down from Bruges. 
ing the attemptmust be made; andifyoumake 



le of the monkish drones perform the rites of marriage," 

" I will do my best to gain the abbey then," replied Amoul ; 
" but I trust not quite so much to your word, as you would 
have me ; you have laid a snare for me. Traps snap up the 
young and inexperienced brood, but the old bird is not caught 
by them. I will have Anna safe, secured as mine, or no abbey 
is taken by me. Sir Simon dies this morning. Do you seize 
Anna in right of your guardianship ; bear her off with us OB 
this expedition, and I niU bring up all my people to win the 
abbey. But unless this is done, I will not hazard my life by 
making a dangerous sally from Ghent upon an enterprise that 
must begin with passing the enemy's lines." 

"Well, I agree to it," said Peter; "let us now hasten to 
settle our first business, and then for the abbey, and down with 
cowls, mass-books, and monks." Having made this agree- 
ment, the two White Hoods Icil the house, to prepare for the 
attack on the unfortunate goldsmith. 

Little did Sir Simon imagine when he that morning put ra 
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Mb burgomaater'* gown, and entered the town-hall with the 
two silver maces carried before him, how much mischief the 

fossip of his wife had prepared for him. As the worthy 
night proceeded to open the aff^rs he had to coinmunicate 
(wiui an air of the utmost dignity and importance), the infa- 
mous Peter Du Bois, and his asiociate, AtnoiU le Clerc, 
entered the chamber. Sir Simon was on his legs; he was 
about to speak, when Peter suddenly cried out" Treason ! 
treason !" The insurgents echoed the word, and whilst Amoul 
le Clerc stabbed Sir Giiiaebect Grote to the heart, Du Btri* 
struck hie poignardinto the body of the worthy and generous- 
hearted goldsmith, who fell and rolled at his feet, where he lay 
modonleBB and bleeding, whilst Peter expluned to the astonished 
and teirijied council the motives he had for destroying both 
these knights, and eapecially Sir Simon, who, to his liisgraceful 
terms of the treaty, had added the offence of giving freedom 
to D'Anghien. 

The council chiefly consisted of the elders of the city. An 
act of such ferocious cruelty excited but one feeling of diaguet 



with their drawn daegera in their hands (those of Arnoul and 
Peter reeking with blood) surrounded them. Their own safety 
obliged them to silence, and this they preserved, notwith- 
standing their looks too plainly shewed the gnef and the 
dismay which possessed their hearts. 

After a few moments, when Du Bois had concluded his 
speech, Amoul le Clerc whispered something in his ear. It 
was moat probably an intimation that they should now hasten 
to seize the person of Anna, beibre the report of Sir Simou'a 
death could reach her. Certain it is, that soon after the scene 
we have just detailed had taken place in the council, the 
unfortunate Anna was decoyed from her guardian's house by 
a person who carried her a pretended message, directing her 
to execute some commission for him, under the pretext that 
he should be delayed at the town-hall. 

Ever anxious to obey him, Anna, wholly unsuspicious of 
the fraud, immediately followed the messenger, as she was 
artfully directed to do, who purposely led her into an obscure 
part of Ghent, where Arnoul le Clerc and his associates seized 
upon her, muffled her in a cluse hood and mantle, and placing 
her behind one of the White Hooda upon his horse, ere she 
could recover from her terror and astonishment, she thus was 
conveyed beyond the walls of the city. The besiegers yere 
taken by surprise, bo that Arnoul passed their line with more 
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ease than he had expected: after this bold sally he hastened 
on with his party to make themselves masters of the rich 
abbey, vhere they hioked to find a rare harvest of gold, corn, 
and wine. 

In the mean dme, Du Bois and his adherents had quitted 
the town-hall, after the infamous outrage they had there com- 
mitted. The alarmed elders of the council, as soon as they 
were gone, proceeded to examine the bodies of their two fallen 
members. Sir Guisebert Grote was quite dead; Sir Simon 
still breathed. This last circumstance rejoiced them all, for 
be was much beloved by bis fellow-citizens. In order to save 
him, if possible, they caused him to be speedily and privately 
removed to one of their houses, and they agreed to spread a 
report of his death, in order to secure him from tbe malice of 
DuBois. 

A leech who could be trusted, was now called in, and he 
proceeded to do his duty in a very leech-Uke nay ; that is, he did 
all that he vraa able, and pretended to do much more. Sir 
Simon was put to bed, his wound dressed, and suspended 
animation at length restored. But the doctor (willing to 
enhance the merit of the cure if he lived, and to have an 
opportunity to lay all the mischance upon nature if he died), 
looVed grave, spoke myaterioualy, and shook his head. The 
■hake of the head (like that of Lord Burleigh's in the critic) 
was intended to convey to his auditors the whole subslance of 
the doctor's thoughts, designs, and opinion, which at length 
ultimately amounted to this, that the cose was doubtful, and 
that Sir Simon, like all other mortal creatures, possibly might 
live, or possibly might die. These mysterious looks, hints, and 
■hakes of the head, greatly alarmed the anxious old cidzens, 
who were standing round the bed of theit wounded friend. 
One of them, who thought more of the welfare of Sir Simon's 
Boul dian of his body, would have suspended all operations till 
a monk could he first brought to confess him. The gravity of 
the leech, and the violent miportunity of this citizen, that ^ 
Simon would repent him of his sins before death, were circum- 
■lonces which might perhaps have ^ven a fatal turn to the 
danger of many a wounded man, by acting on the body through 
the medium of the mind; as it was, even Sir Simon was 
alarmed, as he asked with some eagerness, "how long he 
might yet hope to live?" 

" It must depend," answered the leech, " on circumstances, 
and the eonsequencei both of the nature of the wound, and 
of the drum administered. 1 shall give you, anon, another 
flsgoD of £ii predous balsam. It was decocted hj me at the 
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last full moon, just aa it tamed upoD the wtme. The conjunc- 
tion of the stars too was most favourable, so that, on the whole, 
if we can but guard against fever, there may be some hope 
for you; still the danger is great, if fever " 

" Better still confess yourseK; employ the short time that 
may be spared to you for the good of your soul," exclaimed 
the citizen. 

" No," said Sir Simon, with an aspect tolerably promising, 
and a voice rather too firm for a dying man ; " if my apace of 
life is BO brief, I will make the most of it Send for a clerk, 
that I may make my will, and provide for a fatherless child, 
and God will account that act as good a confession as J can 
make to wash out my sins." 

The citizen looked distressed, but did not agiun interfere. 
The leech recommended a second flagon of the halsam ; but 
Sir Simon insisted upon having the clerk called in without 
delay. And we shall now leave him to indite the will of the 
wortiiy goldsmith, whilst we turn to matters of a veiy different 
kind. 

The abbey of St John, that Arnoul le Gere purposed to 
attack, was situated in those extensive plains which lie between 
Ghent and Bruges, and was one of the richest and best stored 
in all Flanders. In the desperate state of their affairs, the 
White Hoods had long meditated the conquest of this abbey, 
both to possess its stores, and also to post in it such a body of 
their people, that it might become a place of annoyance and 
obstruction to the regular farces of the Earl, who were con- 
Btandy coming to assist in carrying on the siege of Ghent 
Yet still this abbey was so near Bruges, so easy to be defended 
by the Earl's people, who might hasten to its support, that the 
enterprise had been looked upon as not only hazardous, but 
almost desperate. This consideration, however, did not deter 
Feter du Bois, who resolved to put Atnoul le Clerc upon the 
undertaking, so that, should the affair altogether faH, or all 
the men be cut off in the adventure, the whole blame and 
hazard of it might rest with Amoul. How far he succeeded, 
by the means of giving his unhappy cousin Anna as Amoul's 
reward, is already known to the reader. 

Amoul therefore setoffincompany with John Launoy, and 
a strong body of the White Hoods, to attack the abbey, and 
having given strict orders to some of bis people, that Anna 
ehould be held secure near the scene of action, but yet apart 
from danger, till the monastery was their own, he proceeded to 
attack it He felt his courage rise, and his spirits revive; he 
felt as if the abbey was already won, and aguu gave farther 
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ordera, that Anna Bhould be brought within the walla to him, 
Msoon as he was master of them; for then he looked, tbetDn 
Bob would contrive toioin him, and mie him the hand of hit 
relative. If Du Boia did not come as he had promised, Arnonl 
le Clerc had the prize within his own power, and he was not 
a man likely to relinquish it for a tnfle. Arnoul marched 
without delay, and, towards the evening of the same day on 
which he quitted Ghent, commenced the attack upon the 
abbey ; it was fierce and sanguinary, for the monka redsted, 
and defended their house Ironi its embattled towers and waQ^ 
with a courage that shewed they were not likely to yield, but 
from extreouty or death. The limits of our pages will not 
admit a fiill account of the transaction. Suffice it to say, 
that the White Hoods were the victors, and that they put to 
the sword nearly all the unhappy inmates of the house. 

Anna, as Amoul had directed, was brought into the abbey 
after the victory, treated with some respect, considering by 
whom she was surrounded, and was suffered to remain quiet 
in a chamber alone; for, as Amoul expected the arrival of Du 
Boia npon the following day, he did not even attempt to see 
her after the capture. 

It would be difficult to describe the state of her mind during 
tllia dreadful interval. The moment she discovered that the 
was decoyed into the hands of Amoul le Clerc, ahe guessed 
too well for what purpose ; and his intimacy with Du Bois, 
his dependence upon him, induced her to believe that she 
never could have been thus ensnared but by the connivance of 
her worthless kinsman. 

The smaU room into which Anna had been conducted to 
pass the night, had lately been occupied by a lay brother of 
the monastery, who held the office of warder. It was situated 
in one of the flanking towers of the ^teway, and overlooked 
the pl(un towards Bruges. The White Hood, who had con- 
veyed her to this tower, was charged to provide for her com- 
fort, but on no account to neglect makm^ her secure. He 
had brought her therefore both food and wme, with a lighted 
lamp which he placed upon a table. On leaving the apart- 
ment, he locked the door, and as Anna heard his steps descend 
the winding stairs, her heart sunk within her. 

The agony of her mind did not allow her to take rest, nor 
did she endeavour even to seek it. She paced up and down 
the apartment in a state bordering on distraction, and at 
length throwing herself into a chair, she sat motionless and 
almost stupilied for a time — bewailed her fate nrith dght and 
moans, that burst involuntarily from her bosom. These wen 
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the first expreseioiu of her feelings; but Anna waa of a cha- 
racter that calamity, even in ita extremity, could never wholly 
subdue. She was also guiltless, and it is the peculiar privilege 
of innocence to seek comfort from God. Even in this terrible 
hour, the still small voice of conscience, which can whisper 
comfort to the soul in a dungeon, or at the moment of death, 
that voice which seldom speaks in vain, auppported her. It 
whispered her to place her trust in God. Anna thought upon 
the promise " I mil never forsake thee," and throwing herself 
upon her knees, she prayed ardently, not only for strength to 
bear her sufferings, hut to he deUvered from them. 

Anna arose &om her devotions strengthened in her trust in 
heaven. Still, anxious as to the means of her deliverance, 
and rightly judging, that when God bestowed the faculty of 
reason upon mankind, it vras in order that it should be exerted 
in all situations where it can benefit either ourselves or othen, 
she resolved to watoh every opportunity which might present 
hut a shadow of hope for escape, not to exhaust her remaining 
strength by vaiu regrets, or passionate exclamations, and to 
trust to a higher power to ?ive success to her elTbrta. 

She now advanced towaras the narrow window which looked 
upon the plain. The night was stormy, whilst the clouds, 
^veu before the wind, obscured occasionally the bright disk 
of the moon. The towers of Bruges could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished, save by their shadowy iorms ; and here and there 
a flitting light gave the only indication that a large and popu- 
lous city was so near. Anna looked out upon the scene, but 
not with her accustomed feelings. In more tranquE moment*, 
like most persons endowed with imaginatian, she was pecu- 
liarly alive to all impressions arising from the world of nature. 
She was alive to the animated sensations that fill the mind 
when the mighty elements war together ; yet moat she loved 
the silence and serenity of the moonUght tour. 

But now she looked out upon the night almost without a 
motive. Yet sdll she looked, and at length observed what 
seemed to be a dark massive body moving forward on the 
plain. She thought she heard sounds in that direction, which 
became more au£hle as the loud gusts of wind paused or died 
away. She listened. The senses of the wrel<^ed are pecu- 
liarly acute. Again she was convinced she could distinguish 
sounds, that, from the plain, were advancing towards the 
abbey. They became louder — they drew nearer — she now 
heard the trampling of horses and the clink of arms. " Just 
heaven !" exclauned Anna. " I thank thee, thou hast heard 
my prayer, thou hast sent me a deliverer." 
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The blast of tlie trumpet now mingled with the shonta of 
the vai-cry, " Flanders for the Lion ! " Our lady for D'An- 
ghienl" In the next moment the massive and ponderous 
aiihey gates groaned as it were with the force that wa! 
employed to burst tliem asunder; and these new assailants 
ruBhed forward to regain the very abbey that had been so 
recently lost. 

The cause of this sudden and speedy attack had arisen 
from the following circumstance. When the Abbot of St. 
John found that the White Hoods were bearing down to take 
the abbey bj force, he despatched instantly a messenger to 
Bruges, who, mounted on the swiftest steed, never paused till 
he gained that city, and implored the Earl, in the ntiine of 
the lord Abbot, that he would send immediate succour to save 
hun and his household. 

Sir Walter d'Anghien had but that horn' arrived, after his 
perilous escape from Ghent, and though weak trom his recent 
wound, .he begged so earnestly to be allowed to go to the 
assistance of the Abbot, that the Earl granted him permission 
to head a chosen body of men-at-arms. They immediately left 
Bruges; but were too late to save the monks, and could only 
revenge their murder. 

The White Hoods, thinking themselves perfectly secure, 
had taken no measures of precaution, but employed them- 
selves, aftei their victory, in ransacking the Abbot's cellars 
for a midnight carouse. They were completely taken there- 
fore by surprise ; many were slain, and others made prisoners, 
almost without striking a blow. 

John Launoy, however, and a desperate band, got into the 
abbey church, which they managed so to secure ana to defend. 



Abbot and the monks. Sir Walter's party swore to take a des- 
perate revenge. They brought therefore all the fire-wood, 
which had been collected for the winter, and piling it around 
the church, set it in flames. Sir Walter d'Anghien, who was 
employed in possessing himself of another part of the abbey, 
knew nothing of this b'aneaction till it was over; he could not 
therefore check the fury of his people. The wretched While 
Hoods now ascended the tower, but in vain ; for the flame* 
rose high above the roof of the chancel, which fell in with k 
dreadful crash, and bursting forth like a volcano, in the midst 
of darkness, as the wind tossed them high in the air, they 
caught at length the tower, and there was no possibility ^ 
escape for those who were within it Some called out br 
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mercy; one man offered his cloak (which was filled irith the 
Abbot's gold) M the price of his liberty, so he might be 
saved. But the infuriated assailantg bade him keep the piecee 
to pay for a mass for the manke he had slaughtered that night, 
and whose bouIb he had sent to purgatorv. 

Driven to desperation, this man leapt n'om a vindov of the 
tower, and was received upon the awords and lances of those 
beneath. He was dead in a moment; and the multitude, exe- 
crating even his remains, threw the body bock into the flames. 
Wmlst this dieadlul scene was acting in the church, 
D'Anghien and his own immediate followers had a desperate 
onset with Amoul le Clerc and his band. They maintained 
the post they had taken in the inner conrt with a degree of 
courage and resolution that in a better cause would have 
merited the highest praise; nor did they yield till a long and 
obstinate contest ended in their ruin. His people had fallen 
around him, Amoul therefore now fled; but the gates were 
surrounded, and scarcely knowing what he did, be attempted 
to screen himself by taking refuge in the very tower where 
Anna was confined. He hod reached the foot of the winding 
Btain, when Sir Walter dAnghien came up with him; again 
they fought, and ag^n Amoul fled. He effected his escape 
from the abbey in the general c(Hil\ision. 

DAnghien, prevented by darkneaa from pursuing hia enemy, 
had turned to retire through the passage that led to this tower, 
' ' '" ' ' ' ' a female voice imploring 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Whilst Sir Walter dAnghien was engaged with his men-at- 
arms in regaining the abbey of St. John from the White 
Hoods, the Karl of Flanders remained at Bruges in a state of 
the utmost anxiety for the safety of his nephew. Sir Walter 
was still weak from the eSecls of his wound, and though his 
spirit was of a nature that despised danger, and his courage 
such as triumphed in unequal contests, yet the Earl could not 
but feel that in his present state of weakness he might be 
more easily vauqiuahed than at any other time; and should 



Sir Walter perish, Flanders would lose the bravest of her 
knights, and himself his most zealous and devoted kinsman. 

Restless and anxious, from these apprehenuone, the Earl 
made repeated inquiries if any intelligent had yet arrived of 
D'Anghien. Scout after scout was despatched towards St. 
John's, and at length Lewia de Male wad relieved iroiQ his 
suspense by hearing that Sir Walter had completely dispos- 
sessed the abbey of the White Hoods, and was returning to 
Bruges with several prisoners. Soon after he arrived. As the 
brave young man entered the chamber, the prince rushed 
forward to meet him, and embracing his nephew with mingled 
joy and affection, he solemnly vowed, in the height of his 
exultation, that anything Sir Walter should ask of him, he 
would grant. 

"My lord," said Sir Waller, "you have made avow hastily; 
hut it IB registered in heaven, and cannot he recalled. And 
now, my dear uncle, though I have never yet demanded aught 
of you as a boon, yet I claim the fulfilment of your voluntary 
vow. I cWm it on the instant." 

" Do so," replied Lewis, "for to you I am indebted for the 
safety of my country. You alone have been able to withstand 
the power of these accursed White Hoods. You have besieged 
Ghent, and to you I look for its ultimate subjection. WTiat 
would I not do then for one to whom 1 owe so much? What 
is it you would ask? My vow is made, and it shall be strictly 
fulfilled, by the word of a prince and the honour of a knight. ' 
"My lord," said Sir Walter, "1 have a prisoner whom I 
rescued from the moat imminent danger at St. John's, and 
whom I greatly value. But my duty t j nil U n 
hence, and I shall have no power to prot tth p son f m 
the arts of Gilbert Matthew, who is a wo n n my to the 
person 1 so much regard." 

"And so," replied Lewis, "you w uld a k me to p otec 
this captive in all honour and safety, au y u cannot d ( 
yourself." 

"I would, my lord," said Sir Walte 

"And is this all," exclaimed the Earl, "that you would ask 
of me? If he should be the greatest foe I have on earfli, 
his honour and his safety shall he guarded as my own. Bring 
the prisoner hither, and I will prove to you how sincere is my 
desire to grant you all you ask." 

Sir Waller bowed, retired, and soon after returned leading 
in a female, wrapped in a mantle and hood. Our readers will 
easily guess it was no other than the fair and unfortunate 
Anna. "So," said the Earl, smiling upon hia nephew, "1 
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did not dream that the good Lord Ahhot of St. John held 
such captives in hia cella, for the While Hoods surely lead no 
damsels with them on their wild exploits. But be she who she 
may, I have knoirn how powerfiil are the channB of beauty, 
and can readily plead your excuse. Fair mistress," continued 
the Earl, " 1 have promised Sir Walter to guard and protect 
you in ail honour, and I will gladly fiUfil my vow. Deign 
then to cast aside those draperies, which veil your beauty aa 
clouds do the morning sun." 

Anna dared not disobey, and, modestly looking on the 
ground, she laid aside her mantle and hood. But who shall 
describe the aatonishment, the rage, which overpowered the 
Earl when he beheld her! He stood motionless; his eyes 
flashing fury, and his lips quivering with emotion. He looked 
first at Sir Walter, and then upon Anna, At length, he vehe- 
mently exclaimed — 

" What! Is it with my vow to do you a service — is it with 
my own vow you would entrap me? You have laid a snare 
for me, into which I have fallen by the most daring duphcity, 
by the arts too of Ihis woman; yet I will find a way to deal 
to you both the measure you have meted out for me. My 
regard to the honour of a prince, to the sanctity of an oath, 
will make me du fur this woman all I have promised. She 
shall be held in safety, secured from the wiles of Gilbert 
Matthew, and from the bitter displeasure of the Countess my 
mother. Thus will my vow be accomplished. But in all 
things else I am her enemy and yours. You have dared to 
acknowledge a high value for her; and hy all you have done, 
all you have spoken, I know how to interpret the rest. You 
love her — nay, never start— you love her! and you, mistress, 
answer me this moment — no evasion, as you value the life of 
this false youth — is he dear to you? Are you affianced in 
faith and love to each other?" 

Anna blushed, hesitated, her lips moved, and she uttered a 
few words so indistinctly that Lewis could not understand 
them. He again addressed her : "There needs no confession 
—this confitsion, that look, all speak the truth, the abhorred 
truth. Now mark me, damsel! Sir Walter d'Anghien is my 
nephew and my ward, wholly within my power; he can make 
no troth to any maid, without my sanction, during hia minority; 
he now stands within the peril of the forfeiture both of Ufe 
and lands; you have beguiled him hy your arts. You have 
both deceived me. I now therefore solemnly declare, and 
register my vow in heaven, that if he wed you, the next 
hour hia head shall fall beneath the axe," 
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" My lord," said Sir Walter, " I never designed to disobey 
you. I never told the maid my rank nor my name, when I 
won her affectiono in the aolitudea of St. Omer. I never 
intended to discover myself to 'her, nor to wed her, till I 
became the master of my own actions, and the lord of my own 
inheritance. Nothing but dire necessity, and the fear of her 
life from Gilbert Matthew's arts, now made me take advantage 
of your vow to gain for her the only protection within my power 
in these times of public danger and private cruelty." 

" It is well, very well," said the Eari in a lone of bitter 
ironyi "so there was no one who was worthy to be tricked. 



to wed the daughter of a hm'gher, a common rebel." 

"Oh, my lord!" laid Anna, "my father is dead; he erred; 
but J beseech you spare his memoiy — he died penitent" 

"And thou shall live so," replied Lewis; "yea, I will keep 
my vow; I will now afford this maid honourable prutectioa. 
But when public tranquillity is once more restored, when the 
performance of my vow ia no longer necessary, a convent 
shall hide that proud head, and teach thee how to play with 
princes." 

Sir Walter offered to speak, but Lewis again interrupted 
him — " Not a word ; utter hut one word more in excuse, and 
even now I may resign her to a convent's walla — yes, and I 
would du it, but that convents are no longer safe, and so I 
should break my vow. But for thee, Sir Walter, remember, 
wed the maid, and death shall weave the garland to grace thy 
bridal honours." 

Anna, shocked at these vehement threats, and anxious to 
save D'AngMen, now advanced, and prostrating herself at tbe 
Earl's feet, she said, "Oh, my lord, do not thus threaten your 
nephew; feel no wrath against him; I will be the security 
for bis obedience ; I will become the willing sacrifice to save 
him. I here protest, in the sight of God and man, as I kneel 
at your feet, that unless your own hand give me to Sir 
Wdter, [ will never become his wife." 

Sir Walter could no longer keep silence. "Oh, Anna!" 
he exclMmed, " that rash row has ruined me. I do not value 
Ufe wichoul you, and I have now no wish hut to lose both life 



and the sense of my misery together. Yet," he added, as if 
1 idea of hope had suddenly crossed his mind, " yet without 
y aid the Earl will scarcely he able to resist these daring 



insurgents. My lord and uncle, I will no lonser anger yon 
with words. 1 will perish in your cause, or else," be am- 
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tinued in a voice of exultation, " or else for Flanders I will 
do Buch good service aa ghall force even its proud Earl to 
comply with my decree." 

"Do what thou nilt," said the Earl, "this damsel never 
ehall be thine." 

"Farewell, my lord," replied Sir Walter; "I will not desert 
my duty, though thus ill-requited. I go to serve you. Fare- 
well, Anna, and may the Father of Mercy g:uard your inno- 
cence, and shelter you from all danger. May you be happier 
than I am ! Think of me, and pray tor me, for I am truly 
wretched. My lord, not to me, but to God, are you answer- 
able for the fulfilment of your vow," Sir Walter bowed, and 
quitted the apartment. 

Lewis, now left alone with Anna, seemed doubtful in what 
manner to address her. His passions were all of the most 
vehement kind; but his honour, in matters where his word 
had been pledged, was not to be shaken even by his passions, 
so great was bis sense of a chivalrous and princely conduct. 
He would not, therefore, trust himself alone with her; he 
feared almost to look upon her, lest he should forget his duty, 
and stain hia character by any act which would have rendered 
himself despicable in his own eyes. 

Thus did pride, rather than principle, afford that security 
to Anna which, under any other circumstances, she could 
never have experienced from the Earl. He now trusted the 
secret of her Deing in the palace to his ancient nurse, an 
honourable person, who contuiued in his household more as a 
part of ^e family than as a dependent. A faithjiil varlet was 
also named to attend upon her, should she go abroad (con- 
cealed by her mantle and hood from observation) during her 
Stay in Bruges. An apartment was also assigned to her 
remote from that of the Countess, and in a part of the palace 
where it was not likely Gilbert Matthew would intrude. 

It was in this obscure apartment (hat Anna found her 
refuge and concealment; she never stirred abroad, except 
now and then to attend mass, when she also contrived to steal 
a: visit to the poor widow who had so humanely attended upon 
her during the night of her father's death. 

So unforeseen, so extraordinary are the events of human 
life, that Lewis de Male, who had formerly secreted Anna 
from his mother and her minion, Gilbert Matthew, in order 
to attempt her dishonour, now followed the same line of cotl- 
duct to protect her from insult and cruelty. 

Leaving, therefore, Anna in present security, the course of 
out narrative obliges us to return to the affairs of Ghent, that 
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unhappy city, to which Sir Walter d'Anghien had laid aiegp; 
B siege that still was carried on with the utmuat vigour, though 
the knight at thia period was not pereonaDy enga^d in it. 

The distresB of Ghent had risen to the most frightful ex- 
tremity; famine stared the wretched inhahitants in the fkce, 
and it was now universally known, that within fifteen days 
their slender stores would be exhausted throughout the whole 
city. In this desperate state of things, Philip Von Artaveld 
once more essayed to make terms with Lewis de Male, and. 
for that purpose departed to hold a conference with the conncil 
of the latter, assembled at Toumay, whither also the Duchess 
of Brabant, and Duke Albert of Holland, had sent their 
deputies to advise on the part of the Karl, 

But ere Von Artaveld could return, sickness, the companioa 
of misery and the offspring of want, had already spread its 
dreadftil influence through the city. Many died from mere 
exhaustion. Others dropped down, seized with sudden fits, 
that were the consequence of weakness. The streelB daily 
exhibited scenes of wretchedness and death, scenes that would 
have wrung the hardest heart with pity. The poor lay in 
some places heaped together, and were of^n found dead at 
the doors of the inhabitants, as they arose in the morning to 
open them. Whenever bread was baked at the shops of the 
dealers in com, it became necessary to place a strong guard of 
the While Hoods around thera, otherwise the dealers would 
have been torn to pieces by the famishing people. Audit was 
only by the wise regulations and the severe laws of Von Arta- 
veld, that the stores of the insurgents (which were most 
sparingly dealt out), had at all been found equal to support 
them, so as to render them efficient to perform their duties. 

The aged inhabitants, who were incapable of exertion, 
could only obtain support by relying upon the kindness of a 
child, or of a friend, to bring them food for their necessities: 
whilst mothers, holding their sickly and fainting infants in 
their arms, themselves nearly famished by want, rniplored for 
them a Uttle bread; thus placing as it were their lives at the 
mercy of the giver. Yet, even in thia state of indescribable 
misery, there were not wanting wretches, fiends in a human 
form, who took advantage of the general distress to benefit 
themselves by the necessities of their fellow-creatures. One 
of these was Bernard Goldtbrift, who, as soon as he found the 
scarcity of provisions promised a field for speculation, had 
thoughtless of hisbon^ and usuries, than he did of monopoly. 
He formed, therefore, many ingenious schemes to obtain a 
good stock of com and wine, ^einfamoiu wretch sold diese 
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8 prices to private bidders, in order to avoid the 
severityof Von Artaveld's laws, which forbade extortion under 
any circumstances. To increase hia stores, he actually sub- 
mitted to a voluntary state of starvation, taking only just so 
much of food as barely to support existence. 

One circumstance of his nefarious traffic we cannot pass in 
ailence. A poor vroman who had a sickly child in her arms 
(and three more famishing at home, with hut two pieces of 
coin left as her whole stock of wealth), had endeavotu*ed to 
obtain admission into une of the baker's shops in Ghent, in 
order to buy food, to delay, if possible, a day longer, the fate 
which hung over her starving ofispring. But the shop was so 
surrounded by guards, and thronged by people, that ere she 
could reach it M die bread was sold, and the mob were already 
fighting at the doors, in the endeavour to obtain by force 
from each other what they had been too late to purchase. 

The poor woman, who had neither strength nor inchnation 
for such contests, remembered she had heard it whispered that 
Bernard GiJdthrift sold bread privately to any one who would 
give ten times the rate which Von ArCavelil had Sxed as iaw- 
iul. NecesMty is said to have no law; no wonder then Von 
Artaveld's was often abused or whoEy disregarded. She 
sought, therefore, the house of the usurer, who began driving 
his hard bargain for a couple of loaves andalittle jugof wine. 
The wretch himself looked gaunt with famine. His eyes were 
almost sunk into his head, and his temple and cheek bmies were 
as distinctly visible as if neither flesh nor muscle remained, and 
nothing but a dry and withered skin was drawn across them. 
His step tottered, and his voice faltered. It was evident, that 
the monopoly of Bernard hod been to satisfy his purse, but not 
his stjjmach j and that he had deprived himself of the neces- 
saries of life, to glut his avarice. 

Bernard had agreed to sell the loaves and the wine to the 
{)oor woman for one of the pieces of coin before mentioned, 
when hia eye chancing to glance upon the other, he hastily 
stretched his arms over the two loaves, and swore the woman 
should not have them without she paid also the second piece 
of money. The woman remonstrated. It was useless. She 
thought upon her famished children, and consented to give her 
all for a htlle bread. "I will do my best for them," said she; 
"wecan hut die when these loaves are gone." 

She wrapped the bread carefully in her cloak. Bernard's 
ghastly features were distorted into a triumphant grin; he 
extended his hand to take the money, he grasped it, when 
■ -. - .1 1 ■ . ^ livid an ' i i i - i. 



instantly his countenance became livid and convidsed, he fell 
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to the earth, and lay a sdffeneil corpse at the feet of her who 
WOK the object of his merciless extortion. Famine had dooa 
its work, and avarice kept its hold ; for the pieces of coin -weit 
so convulsively clenched in hia hand, that they could not be 
extracted without mutilating it, and he was buried vith them 
in his grasp. 

As the noman was retreating fi-om the house, she observed 
a young man, of a noble but dejected aspect, who -was on 
horseback, and slowly passing on towards the market-place. 
She crossed his path, and begged charity as she told her taJe. 
It was Von Artaveld, and miserynever pleaded to him in vain. 
The populace followed him, aniious to learn what terma lie 
had to ofier them from the Earl of Flanders, and if thers 
was a hope of peace. Phihp was attended by Du Bois, and 
other leaders. When he had arrived in the market-place, 
having taken a convenient stand, silence was obtained, and he 
thus addressed the people, with an air, though sorronful, yet 
calm and determined. 

" My friends and fetlow-cidzens ! the sufTeringa of this 
afflicted town wound me more deeply than 1 have the power 
to tell you; but it ia not in bewaihng- your miseries that I can 
hope to assuage them. I am now U> address you for the last 
time, and when my words shall be ended, I will be the first to 
meet death in any shape to save you. Our affairs are des- 
perate, since Lexis Earl of Flandera will on no terms KTant us 
Cace, unless all the male inhabitants of Ghent, between 
yhood and decrepitude, leave this city, bare-headed and 
unarmed, and in this miserable condition present themselves 
before him on the adjacent plains, that he may choose such as 
he shall think fit to doom to death, and spare such as he mity 
think worthy of mercy." 

Heavy giijana, cries, and lamentations now burst from the 
assembled multitude, and loudly and tumultuously did they 
call upon Von Artaveld to save them, to direct them what 
to do. 

" There is hut one alternative," said Von Artaveld, " for I 
have already ofiered my head to the Earl of Flanders, if that 
could have appeased the wrath he cherishes against you. But 
my life is inaunicient to satisfy our olfended lord. Hear me, 
then, feUow-citizens 1 if you are resolved not to accede to the 
Earl's proposal, you may yet die in the bosom of the church, 
for die you niua^ by famine or by the sword. Confess your- 
selves to God, retire into the holy sanctuaries of this city, and 
there patiently await the lingering death of famine. God «ill 
have mercy on your aauls. Will you do this? " 
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THE WHITE HOODl. 2.33 

"No, no; think of some way to aave us — preserve Ghent 
— fee our friend; we will obey Von Artaveld — we will follow 
Von Artaveld, we will die with him, but not by famine." 
These and many sioiilar expressions again burst' from the 
multitude. 

" I thank God thai you are willing to follow me," exclaimed 
Von Artaveld, " for he will ^de our steps to victory. Hear 
my plan. It is the determination of a desperate man, one 
whom neceBsity has rendered reckless. We will not yield 
ourselves, like cowards and slaves. If we must perish, we will 
die as brave men should do, in the support of our quarrel. 
The Earl of Flanders is in Bruges, guarded by his knighls, 
tuid supported by his citizens. Let us no longer tarry within 
our walls to die like famished dugs. Let us, ere to-morrow's 
Hun can reach the centre of the heavens, let us sally forth, 
every man capable of bearing arms, and attack the Earl even 
in the very heart of Bruges. Victory may yet be ours ; and 
should you think such an enterprise desperate, look, my 
Mends, upon our fathers, our wives, and our children ; look 
upon them as they fall daily around us with misery and want, 
and then ask yourselves what you dare do. I draw this 
sword for Ghent, and never will I sheath it till Ghent is 
delivered from her misery, and freed from oppression. Let 
those, therefore, who would live to rejoice with her, or perish 
to save her, let them follow me." 

Von Artaveld ceased, and retired from the market-place 
amidst the shouts and tumults of the enthusiastic multitude, 
who swore witli one voice U> follow him, and to perish with 
him. The plan was soon arranged — not a moment was lost 
in preparation. Five thousand men capable of bearing arms 
were instantly summoned to be ready to march for Bruges on 
the following morning; and so great was the distress of the 
city, that although these deaperate insurgents loaded two hun- 
dred baggage carts with cannon and artillery, they could 
only he supplied with sufScient provision to last them for one 
day. 

when the how; arrived for their departure, the grief and 
^ony of the friends they left behind exeeeded all description. 
Wives, parents, children, clung around the necks of their 
neatest and dearest friends, imploring them not to return, 
without they could bring to their starving city some relief] and 
in the despair of that trying hour, they vowed that should the 
White Hoods fall, they would close their gates, Are tiie city, 
and perish in its flames; so that a blackened heap of ashes 
should be all that remained to point to Flanders wnece once 
stood the nohle city of their faChen. 
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The White Hoods departed fully armed, and led on by Von 
Artaveld, amidst the prayers, the ardent wishes, and the 
lamentations of the wretched people they were to leave within 
their homes, they passed the gates of Ghent to re-ent«r them 
as deliverers, or never more to look upon their walla. 



CHAPTEE XXV, 



When, on the day after he left Ghent, Philip Von Artaveld 
had arrived near Bruges, his first care was to choose an advan- 
tageous spot, where his people might encamp with safety for 
the night. As it was but now noon, he considered there was 
time enough to efiect his purpose, since it was not likely the 
general combat would take place on the present day. He 
halted his small army upon the summit of a gentle eminence, 
defended in front {facing the city of Bruges) by a marsh, and 
guarded in the rear hy the baggage carta that had conveyed 
the artillery, etc. He then caused his encampment to be 
made of rihaudeaux, or tall stakes with iron points, that were 
thrust into the ground. 

When these means of present security had been effected, 
Philip ordered mass to be said, and several monks, who had 
accompanied the expedition, afterwards exhorted the men of 
Ghent to trust in God, the Virgin, and the justice of fheir 
cause, for its success. Philip also addressed the people, shew- 
ing them, in a speech of much animation, how great were 
their injuries, how often they had endeavoured to obtain an 
honourable peace, and how desperate was the state of their 
Gflairs. He then concluded with conjuring them each to a 
man, to prove themselves worthy of the name of Giient; and 
pointing to the scanty supply of provisions now about to be 
distributed, he said, " This, my fnenda, ia our last meal; for 
after this, would you save yourselves trora famine, you must 
gain the means hy conquest, or fall in the attempt" 

The men were then ordered to partake of their slender 
repast, and, this ended, to hold themselves in readiness for 
whatever might ensue. The strict discipline of Von Artaveld, 
when he commanded in person, brought into his army that 
degree of order, regularity, and submission, so necessary to 
the achievement of an object that required at once prudence, 
vigilance, and courage. 
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While these circumstances were passing in the camp of the 
insurgents, all Bruges was busily employed in hasty prepara- 
tions to encounter their paltry foes; for in such contempt did 
they hold them, that they only laughed a ' 



hody of five thousand starving men, who had dared venture 
forth to offer battle to at least forty thousand persons, who 
n readiness to receive Ihem, It is true, that the greater 



part of this vast number consisted of artisans and citizens of 
Bruges, since the lances and men-at-arms who were now with 
the Earl did not in all amount to more than eight hundred; 
these eight hundred drew up before the palace of Lewis de 
Male, ready to obey his orders, as the various hands of citizens 
hastened from all quarters of the town to join them, alarmed 
by the shouts of the populace, and the ringing of all the bells 
in the different churches and convents of Bruges, as well as 
the trumpets of the heralds, that sumraoned them, to rally 
round the banner of their lord. 

The men of Bruges, never warlite as "their neighbours of 
Ghent, rejoiced in the opportunity which now offered itself of 
gaining both honour and victory at so cheap a rate. " For 
what,' said they, "could live thousand famished people do 
against. forty thousand well-conditioned citizens, armed and 
safely lodged within the defences of their own town." They 
already enjoyed their triumph, and made jests upon the defeat 
of their foes, who, they said, had thus brought their ears to 
have them clipped off under the walls of Bruges ; and so much 
were they elevated by their supposed victory, and the con- 
tempt in which they held their enemies, that they grew care- 
less and insolent, declaring they would make a safiy and carve 



the Earl of Flanders, whilst he was preparing to join his 
knights and men-at-arms. Sir Walter d'Anghien (who had 
hastily been called from the defence of a fortress near Bruges) 
had but that moment arrived at the palace. Whatever were 
his private feelings, he never suffered them to interfere with 
his public duties, and he now earnestly entreated the Earl to 
prevent, if possible, the citizens from sallying forth that even- 
ing to give battle to the enemy. " I hold such a measure to 
be dangerous," said Sir Walter; "our foes are advantageously 
encamped ; the sun is almost set, and we shall have darkness 
upon us before we can accomplish their defeat; and although 
our citizens of Bruges ate forty thousand in number, yet I 
consider one thousand of such desperate men as those of Ghent 
to be worth them all, especially when led on by Von Artaveld 
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The men of Ghent are brave and warlike ; in Brases valour 
lies in the tongue. To-raorrow we shaJl have the daybefore us, 
and us it is said that our foes have eaten their last meal, hunger 
by that time will have considerably weakened their powers of 
esertion, and they will of necessity be obliged to quit their 
present position, when they may be easily vanquished. The 
advantage will be on our side if we combat to-morrow, but it 
is on theirs if we do ao fo-nighL" 

The Earl commended the prudent advice of Sir Walter 
d'Anghien, and endeavoured to enforce it. But so great was 
the conceit and the presmnption of the citizens of Bruges, that 
ere Lewis could issue hia orders to combat on the morrow, 
several hundreds of hia people had already advanced beyond 
the gates of the town, and, without either order or design, 
prepared for contest, dragging with them those pieces of 
cannon which might have been employed to far greater ad' 
vantage had they been stationed on the city walls. 

The commands of Lewis de Male were treated even with 
contempt, and many of the leading citizens went so far as to 
say that the Earl and his knights might, if they chose it, go 
home to bed, and leave them to baffle their enemies. In tM» 
disorderly state of things, Lewis de Male and Sir Walter 
d'Anghien did the best they could to direct their own men- 
at-arms, and U> form them into regular order for the combat. 
These prudent and necessary measures, however, were not 
only interrupted, hut rendered even useless, by the extremity 
of folly in the citizens. Amongst them was the burgomaster 
who had performed the part of Adam in the mysteiy; hii 
conceit now shone conspicuous, and he resolved to take the 
lead amongst his fellows. 

Actuated by this motive, the first thing be did was to ex- 
press his indignation that any delay of measures should take 
place on the ground of awaiting the return of certain scouts 



Without, Uierefore, awaiting their return, he instantly led 
exclaiming to his hand, "Come, my lads, let us shi 



; bv Sir Walter d'Anghien to reconnoitre the enemy. 

t, Oierefore, awaiting their return '"" ---'—*''- ' ' 

ing to his hand, "Come, my h 
spirit, ana begin the work at once; if nobody else will, we will 
set the example ; as for the Earl and Sir Walter, if they like 
fighting best by daylight, let them go their own way t« work, 
but we will have no such cowardly delays; and I have a 
special wish to begin the business, smce one of those rascally 
Ghent leaders stole, and marched off with as good a tail snd 

fair of horns of my own, as ever belonged to a citizen, when 
lent them to him to perform the devil's part in the mum- 
ming. Come, what say you, my masters, shall we put a match 
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to this cannon, and let it fly ag^at yon hill where our fa«a 
are encamped, shall we do it?" 

"With all my heart," answered a pert jerkin-mater's 
apprentice, who belonged to this worshipfid conipany of en- 
gineers; "give me the match, and aa here goes for the devil's 
toil and homs," and saying this, he applied the match to the 
touchhole and fired it; a signal fur beginning hoatilitiea that 
was instantly taken up by the rest, some of whom discharged 
the other pieces, whilst many let fly their arrows; not one of 
them could level the pieces they discharged; IJieir cannon 
injured nothing hut the greensward of the base of the eminence 
where their enemies were encamped. 

Von Artaveld saw their foUy, and knew how to seize upon 
the moment for acting with advantage. Causing, therefore, 
the banner of Ghent Co he unfurled, he gave the signal, and 
in another moment three hundred cannon (already levelled 
and prepared) were discharged, sweeping down whole ranks 
at a blow. Von Artaveld lost not an mstant in following up 
the advantage afforded him by the general panic that had now 
seized upon the people. The While Hoods rushed down upon 
them, shouting Uieir war cry of " Ghentl Ghent! The White 
Hood! The White Hood!" The cowardly citizens threw 
down their staves, and began to fly in all directions, inter- 
cepting one another in the distraction of their retreat, tumbling 
in heaps together, and literally crouching like dogs before 
their assailants ; or rather, they might be compared to curs, 
that yelp at ihoae who threaten them from a distance, but hong 
their tails and run away when pursued. 

To describe the anger, the vexation, the astonishment of 
the Earl and Sir Walter at auch dastardly conduct would be 
impossible. They resolved to make a stand, and either to 
succeed in stemming the torrent of their foea that poured 
down upon them in all directions, or to fall in the attempt. 
Once more they endeavoured to form their men-at-arms into 
B compact body, so as to prevent the entrance of Von Arta- 
veld and his people into Bruges ; but even this measure was 
rendered ineffectual by the citizens, who so crowded round 
the Earl and Sir Walter to save themselves, and so hampered 
their operations, that in order to attack, or even to resist, the 
men of Ghent, they must at first have fallen upon those of 
Bruges. Thus obstructed and encumbered, they could do 
nothing: and, except the knights who bore them company, 
their own banda at length took the general alarm, and fled, 
like the rest, in all directions. 

Sir Walter d'Anghien now perceived that, surrounded by 
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8uch ft host of daring asBsilants, witli no support tave what 
might be found iii a few brave knights, ail resistanee m\ist 
ultimately prove vain. He was desirous to preserve the life 
of the Earl. ' Lewis was nov in danger. D'Anghien forgot 
all his own injuries, and, conjuring his uncle U> return to the 
palace, he proposed there to make a stand, and if possible to 
attempt to close the gates of the city. The Earl, seeing how 
desperate was his situation, followed this advice, and setting 
spues to his horse, hastily retreated towards the palace. D'An- 
ghien attempted to secure the gates. But the dastardly citi- 
eena had so neglected their own preservation, that one of the 
principal gates had been torn from its hinges and destroyed ; 
the White Hoods, therefore, with ease poured into the city, 
deahng death and contusion all around them. 

WhUst these events were passing, Gilbert Matthew had 
learnt what turn the combat was likely to take, and, anxious 
to preserve his own life (for he could expect no mercy from a 
White Hood), under a pretext of ensunng the safety of the 
Countess of Artois, he persuaded her to mount a swift horse, 
and attended only by himself and a fcv of her people, to 
make her eacape by one of the poatem gates that led from 
Bruges into the plains towards Lille; assuring her, that by 
reaching l.ille she could more effectuaUy serve her son than 
by remaining to become a prisoner where she was. The 
Countess fled, in the hope to raise succours for Lewis; Gilbert 
Matthew ran away, as all cowards do, for no motive but that 
of preserving a life already uselesa. They were gone before 
the Earl could gain the pdace. 

During the general consternation, Anna was warned by her 
aged attendant to seek safety by flight. This woman had 
become attached to her yoiuig charge, for in every honest 
breast Anna found a friend. She had heard exaggerated 
accounts of what had passed in the combat, and was assured 
that every person found within the palace would be put to the 
sword. Too old herself to fly, she resolved if possible to save 
Anna, and to induce her immediately to quit a place where 
danger was inevitable. 

Anna, on hearing this, no longer thought of herself, or [f 
she did, she thought her life was in no danger from the White 
Hoods, since she was known to most of the leaders of that 
party as the daughter of the deceased John Lyon. But she 
feared for Sir Walter d'Anghien ; she had heard of his return, 
and that all his eflhrts to save the city had proved vain. He, 
perhaps, might suffer death; the very thought of this filled 
ner with consternation. She felt too for Lewis de Male, for. 
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however unjust and even cruel liia conduct had been to her, 
lie had nevertheless kept aacred the promise he made to afford 
her honourable protection i and 'kindness, ever nobler than 
revenge,' now pleaded for him. She thought that could she 
but be instrumental in saving her prince, as well as her be- 
loved Sir Walter, it would be a generous act. Anna resolved 
to attempt it. 

A great mind in peril is most truly compared to the oak 
amidst the tt^mpest. Weaker bodies bow before it; hut the 
oak stands firm, and resists its iiuy; it braves the contest of 
the elements, and either flourishes uninjured when the storm 
has sunk to rest, or if it falls, falls never to rise again. 
Anna's mind was of this character. She summoned all her 
Fortitude to her aid; and hoping tbat could she but see Von 
Artaveld, who she knew to be noble in his nature, she might 
induce him to save the lives of the Earl and of Sir Walter, 
she resolved notwitstanding her own danger and the horror 
of the time, to seek Von Artaveld. 

Her resolution may be deemed desperate; but the danger 
which prompted it appeared to her mevltable, and she was 
ev«r enthusiastic in a good cause. Hers was a generous 
feeling of self-devotion — thatheroism and true courage which, 
in moments of peril, raises the female mind above the sup- 
posed weakness of its nature, above the petty fears so common 
to the sex. Anna now wrapped her large black mantle close 
around her, and snatching up a cloak which she found in the 
apartment, thinking that, should she meet the Earl or Sir 
Walter, it might stand them in stead in a moment of neces- 
sity, she quitted her cbamber with a quick step, her heart fidl 
of anxiety, yet in her deportment, calm, tirm, and collected. 
She left the palace by a private door, and endeavoured to 
make her way into the public streets. 

Tbe night was totally dark, and the surrounding objects 
were alone visible by the blaze of a few torches, which here 
and there gleamed around, and partially exhibited some sight 
of horror, the agonised and distorted features of the dying, 
or heaps of the fallen and pallid dead. The shouts of the 
victors, the clash of arms, the groans of the wounded, with 
shrieks of terror, united in fearful and continued discord. 
That part of the city which had been fired by the White 
Hoods, now suddenly exhibited the horrors of a conflagration, 
which threatened to reduce the whole into a heap of ashes. 
The flames ascended high in tbe air, spreading ruin in every 
direction, and for a time dispelling the surrounding darkness, 
but in a manner so as to make every object more fearful, by 
shewing distinctly the full extent of tbe misery they wrought. 



240 THE WHITS Booea. 

The white liood, the weU-known symbal of the insurgents, 
■oon attracted the eyes gf Anno, and she resolved to make 
her way towards a band of these men, who were assembled 
together, and to demand that she might instantly be con- 
ducted to their chief. She knew well the power of Von Arta- 
veld'a name, that but to pronounce it acted like a spell even 
upon the boldest ruffian of his party. To declare herself his 
friend, aa having once been under his protection, she was 
assured would obtain for her a compliance with her demand; 
and when in hid presence, she knew she had nothing to fear 
for herself, and that she had much to hope for those she was 
«o anxious to save. 

With this intent she still endeavoured to make her way 
through the crowd, and had nearly reached the spot where 
■he purposed addressing the White Hoods, when some re- 
markabfe words, uttered by a man who belonged to them, 
struck upon her ear, and she paused for a moment to listen. 

" I say," exclaimed this man to one of his companions, 
" there will he neither peace nor safety for Ghent while Lewis 
livesl Von Artaveld would fain make him a prisoner and 
B^are his Kfe; but I and Peter du Boia are for being rid of 
him at once, and that is the wiser and the surer way. So 
follow me, my friends, for I hear the Earl has just returned 
to the palace, and that he is about to leave it again, in order 
to summon the citizens to rally round him, and to make » 
stand. Now is our time, therefore. We will go cautiously 
to work. We will beset the streets, so that he cannot escape 
or pass down any one of them, and we may then entrap him 
and kill him at our own pleasure ; for though Von Artaveld 
has issued orders that he, as well aa Sir Walter d'Anghien, 
should be spared, yet who is to obey such orders in the dark! 
how are we to know the Earl from another man? Lewis ii 
mounted on horseback. IMurder every one you find upon a 
horse, and you are sure of him." 

" It is well spoken," said another of the White Hoods, "and 
Du Bois will bear us out if we do so. Let us about it imme- 
diately ; let every man take his post. I will fix my stand at 
the comer of this street, and, remember friends, whoever is 
seen coming forward upon a horse, let the horseman be slain 
instantly without mercy." 

Anna stayed to heat no more ; her close black mantle had 
efiectually concealed her from observation, and she instantly 
quitted the spot, and retraced her steps towards the palace 
with breathless speed. She then went direct into the square 
or court^yard before the entrance. She now perceived a 
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number of lighted torches home by the Earl's people, irho 
stood about him. Lewii WM at the moment inquiring for Sir 
"WeJter d'Anghien. He was told that his nephew h&d gone, 
on aaaurance of safety, to hold a petional conference with 
VoD Artaveld, iu the hope that some arrangement might be 
made — some terms offered, to stop the efiusiau of blood, and 
€be terrors of the present hour. 

Anna beard of Sir Walter's sftfety with tbankfulness; she 
now thought only of saving the Earl from a fat« that would 
overtake him before Sir Walter or Von Artaveld could make 
any terms for his preservation. Without losing a moment, 
mihe rushed forward and caught the rein of the Karl's charger, 
at the very instant he was abont to turn the animnl's head in 
order to quit the ipoL "Oh, my lord I" she exclaimed, " dis- 
mount, dismount, and save your life .' there ttre some hundreds 
of the White Hoods who lay in w^t for you, who even now 
perhi^M are pressing on towards the palace with the intent to. 
murder you. They have placed a guard at the avenue of 
every street; it is impassible you should escape — it is madness 
if you resist them. They are a host in number compared to 
your own people. Diamotmt, and save yourself. I have heard 
all their plans. Do not tempt IVividence by a desperate re- 
sistance. Dismount, and save yourself." 

"What is it you tell me?" said the Earl; " and bow is it, 
maiden, that you, whom 1 thought secure within the palace, 
have gained intelligence of so much danger lurking near?" 

"There is no time for parley,'' replied Anna; "the least 
delay may cost you your life. Believe me, my words are true. 
It is from the White Hoods themselves that I have learnt 
their dreadfid intents; once more I conjure you to dismount, 
and to preserve your life." 

Struck with the vehemence of her manner, Lewis obeyed, 
and sprang from his horse. He had scarcely done so, when 
a page of his household ran, pale and aSHghted, towards trim, 
and exclaimed, " Oh, my loid] save yourself, you are betrayed; 
a band of men are advancing towards the palace; they come 
to take your life." 

At hearine these words Lewis ordered all the torches to be 
extinguished; this was instantly done. He then directed the 
small company of his attendants to disperse, and to save them- 
selves as they best could. To he near him, he feared, would 
prove thair ruin. "And now," said he, turning to Anna, 
"who shall protect thee?" 

"Fear not for me, my lord," said Anna, "my life is in no 
danger, since I am the daughter of a White Hood; but think 
to save yourself." R 
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"My life is at its close already," replied Lewis; "for eo 
help me heaven, I know not at this moment where to Mde 
iny head for safety." 

" Are you so friendless, so destitute of all resource 7" aaid 
Anna; "then follow me, ray lord, and I will attempt your 
preservation. Here," she continued, " cast ofTyour robe, put 
on this cloak, muffle it close round your head; be silent, 
follow my steps, and may God direct Uiem for your safety." 
Overcome by her emotions, Anna could not utter another 
word ; she pressed her hands together, raised her eyes towards 
heaven, and walked swiftly forward, followed by the Earl. In 
a few seconds they had cleared the court-yard of the palace. 

Lewis had almost mechanically obeyed her directions. So 
vehement had been her manner, and so sudden the execution 
of her purpose, that he had merely followed the impulae of 
the moment, without any fixed intention, almost withont a 
hope. Muffled in the cloak and hood, the Earl attended his 
fair guide, never doubting her sincere desire to preserve 
him, but wondering by what means she would attenipt it. 
There was no opportunity to inquire ; for the least word, the 
slightest circumBtance, might have betrayed the prince, as he 
passed amidst a multitude of people, who pressed on towards 
the palace. 

The shouts of the advancing White Hoods now met his ear, 
and turning down a narrow passage that opened upon one of 
the streets of Bruges, Anna was suddenly stt^t by an insur- 
genl, who demanded of her, who she was and whither she 
went. "No one passes through this outlet," said the man, 
"without my leave ; so damsel, please to let me know who yon 
are, and who that fellow is that hangs as close at your slurti 
as if he were tied to them. 1 am ordered here on duty, and 
it is worth as much as my head to let you pass without know- 
ing who you are." 

"Why, Martin," said Anna, recollecting the voice of the 
good-natured sentinel in the White Huod who addressed her : 
" why, Martin, you well know me, and that I was in the house 
of Von Artaveld before I was decoyed away from the protec- 
tion of Sir Simon deBSte. You maylctme pass without fear, ' 
I am a White Hood's daughter." 

"Ay, ay, lady," said Martin, "I know you well enough 
now I hear you speak, and I may let you pass," he continued, 
in a lower voice, " as I did once before, when you helped to 
let imprisoned birds slip the cage; but I see how it is, some 
such thing now — well, well, the saints love you, if you are not 
the kindest sweetheart that ever man had ; I say no more. I 
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spoil no true-love buainesa, flo there^I turn my back, and 
while I do 30, do you pass on with your muffled paramour, and 
1 will not ask who he la, nor say a vord about it." 

Thus did Mardn, in his rough hut good-natured way, 
facilitate the escape of the Earl of Flanders, at a time when 
the least delay must have cost him hia life, foe a band of the 
While Hoods waa advancing towards the palace, and as they 
did 80, they caught a gUmpae of two persona retiring hastily 
down this passage where Martin kept watch. They deliberated 
a moment, and seemed doubtful if they should or should not 
pursue them. Anna observed their hesitation, and passed yet 
more quickly forward. In a few minutes she stopt before the 
door (tf a small house at the extremity of the passage. She 
then gently struck upon iL The door was opened by a poor 
but honest-looking woman, who demanded, in a voice that 
expressed apprehension, "what she wanted at that hour of 
the night?" 

"Admit us, my kind friend, I beseech you," said Anna, 
" Do you not remember the unhappy maiden whose father you 
attended in his dying hour?" 

"What," said the woman, " are you the daughter of John 
Lyon, and abroad in such a night as thia is, in Bruges? 
Indeed, maiden, I can never forget you nor your distress. I 
often pray for you, for, like my own children, I know that you 
are fatheileaa, 

"You have a kind heart," replied Anna, "and the widow's 
sorrows teach her to feel for the distreases of others. I conjure 
you to conceal this gentleman. He la of the palace ; and the 
White Hoods, who are the masters of the city, pursue him to 
take away hia life. Save him, I implore you; give him 
shelter but for this night. 1 know not where else to guide 
him, nor to whom else his preaervation may he truated." 

"Woman," said Lewis, as he threw hack the hood that had 
enveloped his head, "look upon me. I am thy lord, the 
Earl of Flanders; my Hfe is in thy power." 

"Holy Virgin!" exclaimed the widow, aa she raised her 
bands and eyes, "I know you indeed, my lord, you are the 
prince. Yet how can I protect you? Old and poor, with 
nothing hut this miaerable Lodging, how can 1 protect you? 
Yet I will do my beat, for I have often taken alma at your 
gates, and the bounty to the widow and the fatherless shall 
not be reptud with ingratitude. Here, my lord," she con- 
tinued, "ascend this ladder; my children sleep above; conceal 
yourself as you may undemealh the bed. Haste you, he 
quick, for surely I hear a tumult in the street—yes, there are 
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people coining this vay — lose not a moment, hasten to the 
chamber; I wiU follow you, and do my beet to hide you and to 
save you." 

The Earl of Flandera delayed not a moment to obey her 
instructiona. He ascended the ladder, and hastily crept under 
the wretched bed. Thehoneat widow adjusted such corerings 
as the place afforded to hide him from observation, aaA soon 
returned to Anna, who waa anxiously waiting for her below, 
aa she sat muffled in her mantle by the side of the fireplace, 
irfiere a few embers were mouldering upon the hearth. 

The widow now took her youngest child, who lay in a 
cradle, in hernrma, and placing herself oppoaite to Anna, waa 
soon employed in nurang the little creature, and ende&vouring 
once more to lull it to rest, for the infant, diaturbed by the 
entrance of strangers, had been awakened and afirighted out 
of its sleep. 

In a short time the tumult in the street increased, and the 
door of the house was violently burst open. Several White 
Hoods, bearing weapons in their hands, now rushed in, and 
demanded of the woman that she would let them see the man 
who had but lately entered her dwelling. 

"Alas!" said she, "what man would you seek heref or 
why do you come with violence and thre^ to a poor widow 
with a family of small children?" 

"Some one entered here not long ago," continued the in- 
surgent; "we saw him pass in. tiivehunup to ua, or it shall 
be worse for you," 

" 1 passed in myself not long ago, and this young damsel 
with me," replied the widow. "Loolt round this room, it is 
small enough and poor enough, God knows. Who could it 
conceal ?" 

" But here is a ladder," said another of the insurgents; "we 
will soon see where that leads to. The Eari of Flanders has 
escaped from his palace, and a man muffled in a cloak waa 
traced to this house. We suspect it waa the Earl. Give me 
the lamp, woman — ^1 will ascend the ladder." 

" Oh, do not, do not," esclaimed the woman, "my children 
Bleep above." 

" Do not?" rejoined the White Hood, " nw then, if that is 
your request, I must ascend, for children could not be mistaken 
for men; ao you had nothing to fear for them." 

Anna saw the imprudence of the poor woman, and that it 
was likely to betray the Earl; she'therefore atarted up, seized 
the lamp, and turning towards the insurgent, she said, "Fol- 
low me, then, friend, you shall be satisfied; but the good 
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widov feari her children may be frighted if you disturb them 
in their sleep." Anna held the lamp with a steady hand, and 
ascended the ladder, folluwed by tbe White Hood, whJUt the 
f his band remained below, still holding their naked 
"-) their hands, and ready for the work of death, 
fia be discovered. 

" Look round," said Anna, to the rufhan who was her com- 
panion, as she entered the apartment; "what do you £nd 
here?" and advancing towards the bed, she held the lamp 
over the sleeping chfldren, yet so as to avoid suffering its 
beams to fall towards the bottom of the bed. "There, she 
continued, " thqfe lie the widow's treasures and her cares, 
safely guarded, whilst they slumber, by bim who is the Father 
of the fatherless. Are you satisfied?" 

"There is nothing here," answered the man surlily, and he 
turned to descend. " The devd, I think," said he, " has got 
Lewis before his time; for I could have awom that I saw a 
man with a muffler about him, enter here but just now." 

"I have on a mufiler," said Anna, "for so you may call 
my mantle, and I entered but just now; come let us descend." 

"Ay," rephed the man; " but first, with your leave, I will 
see you without that same muffler; so uncioak, dame or 
damsel, and let me see if you be such as a man may look upon 
without being sorry for his pains." 

" Descend," laid Anna, "and I will draw aside my mantle 
below; your comrades wait for you;" and so saying, she swiftly 
past forward, still carefully holding the lamp so that it might 
be shaded by a portion of the drapery she wore about her. 
She contrived to be the first to descend into the room belov;. 
The ruffian paused at the top of the steps. "Hold up the 
lamp," said he, to Anna ; " do you leave such visitors as we 
are to break our necks in the dark?" 

Anna trembled when she heard these words, lest the rays 
of light should fall towards the floor of the chamber, but she 
dared not disobey. At length the man descended the ladder 
without suspicion, "And now, damsel," said he, "let us see 
your (ace; who are you?" 

" One of your own people," boldly answered Anna ; " and 
one whom Von Artaveld protected, as your comrade there, 
honest Martin, can avouch. I beseech you, therefore, that 
you will sufferrae to remain as private as 1 desire to be. Von 
Artaveld would suffer no insult to be offered to me." 

Martin, who had baen dragged along with the other White 
Hoods in search of tbe Earl of Flanders, and who really sus- 
pected Anna had somehow or other managed to conceal Sir 



Walter d'Anghieti (never dreaming that her protection had 
been shewn to the Earl himself), now advanced, and said. 



great value for her, and so, he supposed, she had followed him 
to Bruges. 

The White Hooda laughed at Martin's account, and offered 
one or two jests upon the Euhject. At length tlie leading- 
niflian proposed to depart: "Come along," s^d he, to the 
rest; "we must search farther; we do hut loae time here. 
Lewis muBt not escape with life ; and as for Von Artareld, he 
is a brave captain, and bo he may have as mi||iy damsels as be 
pleases, and we ^L know tliat he loves a fair muden as well 
as a how-string or a battle." 

So saying, the man quitted the house, attended by his com- 
panions. Anna and the poor widow rejoiced at theii departure. 
The latter now hastened to the Earl, m order to concert mea- 
sures with him for his security, as it was absolutely necessary 
that he should remove from Bruges early on the following 
morning, since Mb life was hourly in danger as long as he 
remained in that city. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The greater part of that night, in which the Earl of Flanders 
ao miraculoiwly escaped the imminent dangers by which he 
was surrounded, was spent, by him, Anna, and the poor widow, 
in devising means for his departure, since his continuance in 
Bruges appeared ao fraught with peril, that it was deemed 
better, at all events, to quit the town as soon as possible, and 
rather to trust to such a chance of escape as the open fields 
and plains might otfer, than to remain where he was. 

Female acutenesB is generally most conspicuous in momenta 
of difficulty that require promptitude and caution; so was it 
now. For whilst Lewis vainly considered and re-considered 
what was best to he done for his safety, his companions devised 
the means. The widow provided him with some apparel for 
his disguise, that had belonged to her deceased husband, and 
Anna pointed out the necessity of his endeavouring to pass the 
city walls before the full light of day. Fortunately for Lewis, 
more than one of the city gates bad, «tn the previous night, 
been torn off their hinges by the White Hoods, when tnej 
followed up their victory. 
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The widow now busied herself as well as she was able in 
aasiatiii£[ to disguise his person. His long h^, which accotd- 
ing to the cuslom of the nobles of the tune, he usually wore 
bound round by a chapiet of pearls, or a fillet, so as to confine 
it to the back part of the head, was now purposely diehevelled, 
and suffered to fall close about bis face and brows. A ci 



{'erkin, such as was worn by ortiilcers, with a brown leather 
lelt, and a cloak and hood of blue stuff, were put on as care- 
lessly as possible— the latter drawn close overalitlle skull-cap 
placed on the crown of his head- 
Thus equipped, Lewis prepared once more to sally forth 
vith Anna. He thanked thewidow sincerely for the generous 
manner in which she had become, under Providence, the 
means of preserving his life; promised her a large reward, 
should he ever again have the power to bestow it, and offered 
ber several pieces of gold from the purse he had about him. 
These the honest creature at first refused, saying, that in the 
Earl'a present condition, gold might be found necessary to 
procure not only sustenance, but horses to facilitate his escape, 
when he should be beyond the walls of Bruges. The Earl, 
however, assured her, that accepting what he offered for her 
self and children, would do him no injury, as he had still 
sufficient to bear him to Lille, a place he hoped to reach before 
the following night. 

With many a caution, and with many a prayer for their 
safety, did the poor widow bid adieu to her lord and his 
amiable companion, the orphan of John Lyon, who, though 
the child of the original instigator of the rebellion against 
Lewis, was now acting as the instrument of bis preservation 
from its effects. And the damsel, who, but a brief space before, 
had feared the Earl as her most cruel oppressor, now feared 
lest he should fall by the oppression of others. Thus singular 
and tmforeseen are the chances and circumstances of this 
world ; and thus, under the mysterious, but merciful guidance 
of Providence, events in his hand are made as salutaiy lessons 
to teach the proud, that even to those they deem (he moat 
humble, the moat dependent on &eir will, they mav one day 
owe an obligation for service, from which no state oi'^life, how- 
ever exalted, can be entirely exempt ; for all are human, and 
mutual aervice is the bond ss well as the duty of humanity. 

The widow blessed Anna with tears in her eyes; and whilst 
h» good wishes were fervently uttered for the welfare of the 
Ear], though perfectly respectftil, there was a greater ease, 
a less degree of being awed, in her manner towards him, than 
could be expected from one bom in low life, who atood in the 
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SireBence of a prince. But calamity, like death, ^ 

eveller of diatinctiona; and it might be, that when tile poor 
widow of Bruges spoke her farewell lo the noble Karl, whom 
she had preierved by hiding him under the bed of her own 
children, she thought less of him as a lord, and more of him aa 
a felloV-creature to whom she had done a kindness- 
It was scarcely daybreak when Lewis end Anna quitted 
the house. The lane in which it stood was empty, and as 
they passed down several streets (towards the gates which 
opened upon the fields without the town) they met but few 
persons at that early hour. The White Hoods, after having 
burnt the habitationa of some of their foes, had been pre- 
vented from committing further violence of the like nature, 
on pain of death, by the express command of Von Artaveld. 
The victors, considerably fatigued, not only by their previous 
exertions, but also by the energy and enthusiasm with which 
they had attacked the citizens of Bruges, found so much com- 
fort and refreshment in the various quarters assigned thetn, 
that they at lengtli save over the work of destnictioD; and 
though nothing could withhold them from pillage, yet they 
contented themselves for the present with such portions of gold 
aa they couid readily obtain from the well-stored coffers of 
the wealthy burghers; and having regaled upon their good 
cheer the greater part of the night, the rebels had at last 
sought repose. 

As Anna and Lewis passed through the itreets, silence 
and desolation reigned around them; and frequently waa she 
chilled with horror, when, stumbling against something which 
obstructed her passage, and was scarcely visible through the 
dim twilight of early dawn, she perceived heaps of the dead 
lying before her path, which the victors had not yet found 
leisure to remove. As the day approached, she looked more 
cautiously around, and often tum«d aside to avoid such spec- 
tacles of death. 

At length she passed, with her companion, beyond the gates 
in safety; and aavanced into the plains. 

Whilst Anna and the Earl were passing through the streets 
of Bruges, from prudent motives they had observed the pro- 
foundest silence. But, though now they were alone in the 
open plains, and no danger could ensue from conversation, 
neither of them seemed much disposed to be the first to enter 
upon it. Both were silent, find both from opposite feelings. 

Anna, whose conduct was constantly regulated by Sxti 
principles and generous feelings, had undertaken to assist the 
£art in his escape from the most liberal motives. Governed 
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by the same, she resolved not to desert him whilst she could 
be itutnunental t« his preservation ; for should he fall into the 
hands of the White Hoods, she, as the daughter of John Lyon, 
hoped that she might, perhaps, have some influence with 
them, or, at least, induce them to take the Earl before Von 
Artaveld, on whose honour and humanity she placed a great 
reliance. Lewis had once pursued her with UwIeBS love. He 
had threatened her destruction when he discovered the at- 
tachment that subsisted between her and Sir Walter d'Anghien, 
should she encourage his hopes. To save Sir Walter she had 
voluntarily resigned him, unless the £arl gave his sanction to 
their mutual afiection. These were bitter remembrances, but 
still Lewis had kept his faith towards her. He had sheltered 
her in honour and safety within his own palace, at a time 
when, but for such shelter, the worst evils might have fallen 
upon her; and Anna, whose nature was ever prone to forgive 
injuries, especially when their remembrance could be blotted 
out by the slightest benefit, now thought she was bound by 
gratitude to asust him. But still was she doubliul how fw 
Lewis would acknowledge her service to him, or how fer it 
might work upon his mind, to induce him to give up any re- 
aining feelings of lawless passion in favour of his nephew's 
Lonourable affection. 

These thoughts made her timid and anxious ; and though 
she felt the most painful suspenae respecting what, even now, 
might be the fate of Sir Walter d'Anghien, and longed to 
communicate her fears, yet she was loo apprehensive of 
offending, to name him to bis uncle ; and unwilling to speak 
upon any indifferent subject, when this pressed so near her 
heart, she remuned pensive and silent, as she walked by the 
aide of Lewis from the walls of Bruges. 

The Earl, whose mind was distracted by a thousand con- 
tending feelings, was not, however, insensible to the idea, 
that, at this moment, he owed, in all probability, the preser- 
vation of his life to the youthfiil creature who was beside him. 
The sudden and terrible change in his fortunes, the misery of 
his country, the uncertainty of his future prospects, all pressed 
upon him. That he might again become a prince of power 
and honour, or that in a few hours, if taken by his enemies, 
he might, perhaps, be consimicd to a dun^on or to death, 
were anxieties that successively rose in his mind to torment 
bim; and he thought, with intense feeling, upon his nephew, 
whom he knew to be his most faithful, zealous, and assured 
tHend. Conscience whispered a reproach for hia late conduct 
towards him respecting Anna, BvX lier beauty, her chtmne, 
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were too powerful to be remembered by Lewis, even in tbe 
hour of peril, with indifference; and he could not think upon 
their mutual affection without a feeling of envy and resret. 
Yet hia own escape, the services they had both rendered him, 
aroused in his breast sentiments of a better kind. He resolved 
to respect Mb vow; and thoush he should wander with Anna 
through the loneliest desert, that not a word of lawless passion 
should escape his lips. 

Lewis h^ been bred in a court ; he had been an indulged 
son, and was accustomed to the uncontralled power of a prince, 
but he was rather of a weak, than of a depraved heart. The 
current that flowed thence had been polluted, but the source 
waa not wholly contaminated; and though he had been hurried 
into bad actions when under the influence of passion, he had 
nei^er that callous feeling, nor that cold-heartedneaa, which 
renders a man incapable oflietening to the dictates of reason, 
when she speaks during the stillness of the soul. 

Such characters as Lewis de Male are capable of remorse. 
A great occasion will sometimes powerfully arouse it, and re- 
pentance will ofUn follow, though the inclination reluctantly 
gives place to admit it. In such a temper of mind was Lewis 
at this moment. Desirous to conquer, as much as possible, 
his passion for Anna, he feared the power of her fascinations, 
he wished to avoid their influence. Wandering and distracted 
Id hia thoughts, he walked silently forward, with hia eyes 
averted from hia fair companion. 

At length they came to the eirtremity of the plain where 
two roads presented themselves. One of these led towards 
Lille, and the other to a wood of some extent, in which the 
Earl, during the days of his prosperity, had ofien followed the 
chase. They paused here for a moment, when Anna ventured 
to address her companion, hut in a low and timid voice. "My 
lord," said she, "this, if 1 mistake not, is the road to Lille; 
but might I presume to counsel you, I would not venture upon 
it here. Yonder I perceive a troop of persons advancing. 
They are well mounted, and seem paitially armed. I should 
fear they are enemies ; for your friends, I think, would hardly 
venture so near to Bruges, and so openly, unless they came 
supported by a more numerous body of men-at-arms than 
advance yonder. It will he prudent to avoid them." 

The £ail looked in the direction to which Anna pointed. 
"Yes," replied Lewis, "those are no friends of mme; for 
surely the banner of Ghent floats above their heads. We will 
leave the direct road, and turn into the wood. 1 know a padi 
which opens thence, at about a league's distance on the road 
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to Lille. We can seek this, and either immediately proceed, 
or remain till tiie shadows of evening shall assist us by con- 
cealing our flight. But how, maiden, will you, who during 
the night have found neither rest nor sleep, support the tcil of 
journeying thua on foot?" 

"My lord," said Anna, "the distracted events of these sad 
timeB have too ottcn broken my Test, to render the trial new 
to me. 1 have health and strength; and in a good cause, God, 
I trust, will give me spirit to bear all hardships. Besides, we 
may rest ourselves in thewood, before we continue our journey." 

Whilst Anna spoke, they turned into a path which led 
directly into the wood. Lewis now offered her his arm far sup- 
port, with an air of gentle kindness that spoke more assurance 
to Anna than the wards by which be accompanied the action. 
Still she felt timid and reluctant. "Nay, lean on my arm, 
maiden," said Lewis; "can you fear to accept that support, 
whichjbutfor own generous conduct, 1 could not now offer you?" 

Anna DO longer hesitated. Though young and inexperienced, 
she possessed that intuitive delicacy of feeling, which in an 
instant detects the difference of expression subsisting between 
an act that proceeds irom kindness, and one that is the conse- 
quence of passion. 

Lewis and Anna soon gained the interior of the wood, 
where they proposed to rest, ete they proceeded on their way. 
The widow had bestowed upon them all the means of refresh- 
ment her house could afford. These consisted of a small loaf 
of bread, and a few dried fish. The fugitives now sought 
some place where they might partake of their frugal meal, 
with the hope of present security; and diverging somewhat 
apart from the direct path, they passed under die pendant 
boughs, and following the course of a small stream, came to a 
natural recess, where it welled out from a rock, and playing 
over several portions of its polished surface, spread into two 
separate channels, that watered the forest in opposite direc- 
tions. Here the wanderers paused, and Lewis sunk down 
upon a fragment of the rock. Anna looked upon the Earl, 
and observed in his countenance an expression of intense 
an^ety and grief, whilst the deadly whiteness of his cheeks 
indicates a considerable share of bodily indisposit' 



"My lord," s^d she, "I fear you are little able to bear the 

ils to which you are exposed. The events of last night 

have overpowered you. You are ill ; what can I do to help 



The Earl fixed his eyes upon Anna's features, whilst a grave 
and solemn expression overspread his own, and taking her 
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hand within his, as she stood before him, he said, " Maiden, I 
am nek in soul; these events, I fear, are but the beginniog of 
BorTows ; they are but the scourges of heaven in requital of 

gast deeds. And is it from you that 1 must receive lielp? 
■om you, whom 1 have injured, that I must now receive 
. succour?" 

"My lord," answered Anna, " God is my witness that I 
think not of the past, unless it be to remembei that you kept 
faith with me, and sheltered me. I would now serve you, ai 
I am in duty bound to serve you, whilst 1 have strength to do 
it, for you are my natural lord and prince." 

" Alas, Anna!" said the Earl, " you know not half the 
dan^r you incur by serving me. Should 1 fall into the power 
of Du Bois, you have no nope for liberty or honour. And 
should yuu return with me to Lille in safety, where I could 
alone protect you, I fear I could not there conceal you from 
the vigilance of the Countess of Artoia, or from the malice of 
her dependent, Gilbert Matthew. It seems lo me, therefore, 
that the best course you could adopt for your own preaervaljon 
would be to return to Bruges, and at once to place yourself 
under the care of Von Artaveld; he is honourable, though my 
enemy. Leave me, then, maiden, leave me to my own for- 
tunes. 1 have no right to look for aid from you." 

" My lord," replied Anna, "every creature, be he prince or 
peasant, has a right to look for aid at the hand of his fellow- 
being, and I will not desert you in your extremity of sorrow. 
I have also another modve, my lord, that prompts me to serve 
you with more than ordinary zeal." 

Anna spoke theae last words in a tremulous yet solemn tone, 
whilst a tear, at the moment, glistened in her eye. " What 
motive," said the Earl, eagerly; " apeak, I conjure you?" 

taught," replied the damsel, as she devoutly 
'""'"''' ' ' ■■ If church, that the 

< of an expiatory 
punishment, till such time as the sins committed in the body 
are atoned tot by torments long and grievous. We are also 
taught, that this miserable time of suffering may be shortened, 
and the souls of the departed freed, by the prayers and deeds 
of such friends as remam to them on earth, and piousfr enSea- 
vour to work out their enlargement. 1 would do much to liee 
my poor father's spirit irom the fires of purgatory. He wai 
the first man to rebel against you. It was a grievous 
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would now endeavour to cancel it, by the most devoted service 
"Dearest maiden," said the Earl, "such tilial piety, such 



virtue aa thine, muat rarely cancel all thy fstber'fi am; 
and the saints of heaven, wham thou resembleat on c&rth, 
will plead to our blessed Ladj and the holy St. Peter, tu 
the golden gate* of paradise. Think not, then. 



1, but of the firing. Once more, wilt thou leave 



J 

"No, my lord," replied Anna, " I nill not deaert you, to 
join your rebellious people." 

A ray of joy lightened the pale countenance of Lewis, and 
emphatically pressing the band of Anna hetween both hia 
own, be said m an earnest manner, *' Canst thou, canst thou 
forgive?" 

'■ So help me heaven," answered Anna, and she looked up 
as she made the solemn appeal, " 1 do fotgive thee, even as I 
would be forgiven! Continue thus to me — be to me aa a 
father and a prince, and I will serve you as your true vassal, 
even to Ae death." 



rsing, struck upon her ear. Lewis started up, 
and drew from beneath the mean cloak in which he was dis- 
guised his dagger, the only instrument of defence he had 
retained about his person. Anna turned pale, but summoning 
lier resolution to her aid, she looked at Lewis, and placed her 
forefuigsr upon her lip in token of silence. She then bent her 
bead, and softly whispered in his ear, "Retire within the 
recess of the rocks; you may not yet be seen. I am in no 
danger, I will issue forth, and see what you have to fear. If 
you are observed, all may be lost. I beseech you, my lord, to 
withdraw among the rocks, and leave the rest to me. 

Lewis obeyed her directions. Anna drew her mantle close 
about her face, took up the little basket Chat contained their 
repast, in order that she might the better appear like a peasant 
^1, and stent boldly forward. Again she beard a rustling 
amongst the leaves and boughs of the trees, near the pathway 
where she stood. Anna paused for a moment, the steps 
instandy ceased. This circumstance convinced her, diat who- 
ever the concealed person might be, be was watching her 
motionB. 

" It may be some one who lurks near to seize upon the 
Earl," thought Anna. "Perhaps be may not yet have seen 
Lewis. If so, I will endeavour to mislead the search, and 
walk in an opposite direction, towards the outskirts of the 
wood. I will pluck wild flowers by the way, that I may seem 
to be employed like other country damsels, as they loiter on 
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their path." Aathese thoughts passed through the mind of 
Anna, she paced leisurely forward, filling her baalet from the . 
bushes and plants that gren thick around. Still the footstepi ' 
of the cautious lurker Heemed to follow her, and she no loiter 
doubted they were the steps of some one who suspected her ; 
to be in company with Lewis in his flight, EKceedinglj , 
alanned by this apprehension, she resolved to appear as core- I 
less and as light-hearted as possible, the better to deceive the 
observer. She, therefore, wnilst she strolled on, sang a little 
air, common with the damsels of her country. 

Scarcelv had Anna warbled a few notes, when the concealed i 
person suddenly rushed forth, and ere she could recover froin ' 
the alarm this action had occasioned her, he crossed her path, I 
threw his aims about her, and, clnaping her with fervour to 
his bosom, exclaimed, "Thank G<Mi, you are safe, then!" j 
Anna looked up, and beheld Sir Walter d'Anghien ; his dresi 
in great disorder, his countenance pallid, hut expressive of the ' 
liveliest joy. 

For some moments she remained silent, from pleasure and 
surprise; when the words — "O Walter! thank heaven that you I 
loo are safe; how came you here?" escaped her lips in such 
a^tation, that they were scarcely articulately pronounced. I 
"I will tell you all anon," replied Sir Walter. " I am safe 
for the present; hut where is the Earl? Surely some one was 
with you when I hrst observed a female, who 1 then little ' 
thought to be Anna, standing under the shelter of the trees." 

"The Earl is in the wood," said Anna. "Why did you 
lurk near us without speaking?" 

"I was doubtful who you were," replied Sir Walter; "and 
jou will soon find that I have sufficient cause to observe some 
degree of caution. How did you escape from Bruges?" 

"I will tell you all as we pass on to join the Earl," sajd . 
Anna; "let us instantly seek him." 

Whilst they did so, Anna related briefly the events of the ! 

S receding evening, and the manner of their escape from 
ruges. She spoke quick, and her whole frame appeared 
agitated with the delight and surprise she experienced at 
again meeting Sir Walter in safety, 

Joy, hke sorrow, is the parent of violent emotions. Anna 
coula not conceal her feelings, and yet, steady in the obsei^ 
vance of her principles, she would not allow herself to mention 
a subject so inthnately connected with their mutual afiection; 
for although Lewis had changed his manner towards her, he 
had yet given no sanction to the pretensions of his nephew. 
"Do I once more behold you, my beloved Anna?" said Sir 
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Walter. "Are you once more mine? So great is the joy that 
I feel St being near vou, that 1 could at uiit moment forget 
the dangers by which I am smrounded; and yet, I fear, I 
must too soon leave you, to meet them." 

"Sir Walter," replied Anna, with a gravity of aspect she 
had not yet assumed during the interview, "forbear, I conjure 
you, to speak upon the subject. I am bound by a vow the 
most solemn never to encourage your hopes but by the sanction 
of your prince." 

"And has he," eagerly inquired Sir Walter, "has he dared 
stiUto forbid them? Has he dared to plead his own dishonour- 
able passion, ailer all you have done to save him?" 

"Be not thus hasty," said Anna; "the Earl has uttered 
not a word to me but such aa may meet a damBel'a ear without 
prejudice to her honour. You have not been named in our 
conference. But these are not times for the indulgence of 
private feeling. The Earl is in imminent danger; let us think 
of the means to save him, and leave the rest to that unknown 
futurity which, under Providence, may be of a nature contrary 
to our expectations." 

"And can you thus," said Sir Walter, "deny me one poor 
hope — one assurance of faithful affection — one remembrance 
dear to my soul? You are still silent, and I fear that indiffer- 
ence assumes the character of resolution. This silence is not 
the consequence of your vow, but of coldness." 

Anna looked pained hy these reproaches, hut she feared to 
enter upon a subject that might betray her into some expres- 
sion of her feelings. She deemed it right to suppress them; 
and looking gent^ up in Sir Walter's face, as she led him on 
to the spot where Lewis was concealed, she only said, "Come, 
come, let us banish these sad thoughts. Let us trust in heaven 
for our future happiness." 

The feelings, like the hopes, of a lover, turn upon the 
slightest point. These few words acted powerfully upon the 
mmd of Sir Walter, and restored a degree of tranqmllity to his 
agitated feelings; for Anna, by using the word us, had placed 
her own happiness in the same scale with his. She thus com- 
bined their hopes, and Sir Waller was satisfied. There was a 
tenderness too, in her manner, that dwelt upon his recollec- 
tion when hei words had ceased. 

Lewis had retired within the rocky recess. He now per- 
ceived, through the branches of the trees by which it was 
sheltered, that Anna returned to him, accompanied by another 

Serson; he did not at first discover that it was Sir Walter 
'Anghien. But no sooner had he recognised bis nephew, 
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than a thrill of mirprise passed through his veins; it conld 
hardly be termed the surprise of pleasure, for Anna leant on 
the arm of Sur Waller, nor did she kave it till actually within 
the receis. An involuntary sigh escaped from the bosom of 
Lewis; but his better purpose induced him to suppress his 
feelings, and be received his nephew with every mark of 
kindness. 

Trom Sir Walter he now learnt that having been unable to 
arrange with Von Arfaveld any terms that would prove desir- 
able to the Earl, their conference bad ended in disappoiutnient; 
Uld that he had accepted the permission given mm to quit 
Bruges in safety, on the condition that he should depart thence 
instantly, and tdone. Sir Walter had heard it rumoured that 
the Earl had escaped from the palace, in company with simie 
female of his household. He guessed this to be Anna ; and, in 
the hope to gain some intelligence of them, he had purposely 
lingered without the walls of Bruges, till, observing that he 
was watched by some of the party of the White Ilooda, he 
judged it more prudent to retire into the wood. 

The means to be pursued to ensure the Earl's escape Irom 
so dangerous a neighbourhood was next taken into consider- 
ation. They agreed that they would rest for some time in the 
wood, and towards the evening continue their journey on the 
road to Lille. Anna, exhausted by the fatigues she bad under- 
gone, obtained some sleep within the recess, whilst Sir Walter 
and his uncle watched without, and debated upon their affairs. 
Thus passed the early part of the day; and about the hour of 
noon they partook of what remained of their scanty provisions, 
slaked then' thirst from the water of the rock, and prepared 
to continue their route. 

During this interval. Sir Walter d'Anghien had forborne to 
take advantage of his uncle's distressed situation to press upon 
him his suit respecting Anna, and he hoped that, should he 
succeed in restoring Lewis to that power of which he had been 
BO suddenly and so violently deprived, the generosity of the 
Earl would induce him to award Anna to his hopes, as some 
requital of his services. Lewis also avoided any conversation 
that might lead to the subject 

The little party speedily passed the wood. For some boun 
they walked on without meeting any serious interruption; 
bul^ faint and refreshed but little by their scanty meal, they 
all were anxious to find some place of rest for the night 
Anna, moreover, before they came in sight of either town or 
village, seemed ready to sink down with fatigue. Sir Wslter, 
distressed at her situation, observing a horse grazing in the 
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field of in old cottager, whose dwelling stood near the vtty- 
Bide, proposed to purchase it, to help his companion on her 
joumey. The olfl man at length agreed to part with it for 
about treble its value. The cottager, who seemed a shrewd ' 
fellow, narrowly eyed the party. His manner implied sus- 
picion ; and the singular bargain made by such poor travellers, 
on casually pas«ng his duor, was in itseir sufficient to excite 
curiosity. When they were about to depart, "It Is likely," 
Baid he, "you may meet horses in your road nothing better 
than mine, that you may think so sorry a beast ; for, saving 
that it is now old, and something hard worked, and blind of 
one eye, and a little touched in the wind, there was never, 
though I say it, a better horse in aU this country than old 
Surefoot, in times gone by. But, as I said before, you may 
meet horses in your way not a whit better; for those who went 
yesterday from Ghent to Lille, looked as if neither horse nor 
rider had known what it was to have a bellyful for many a 
long day. Mayhap Ihey may come back in better condition 
than they went out; for people say that the starved men of 
Ghent last night beat the fat citizens of Bruges." 

" Did any of the citizens of Ghent, then, go to Lille yester- 
day," inquired the Earl, "before the attack was made on 

"Ay, a few of the old ones did," smd the cottager; "for 
they thought it would go hard with Von Artaveld and big 
men, and so they set on to Lille, to try if they could do any- 
thing to mollify the hearts of some of the good citizens of that 
place, to plead for them to die Earl to save Ghent from 
famine. And sure they looked more like starving men who 
went to beg an alms, than burghers of such a place as Ghent 
used to be. They had all of them on a white hood; so, should 
you meet them reluming hack again, take heed of yourselves, 
if you be of my lord's party; for the White Hoods, they say, 
are likely now to pluck down the finest hood, he it of purple 
or acarlet, that ever sat upon a court head." 

The travellers bade him adieu ; and placing Anna upon the 
animal, Sir Walter led it by a halter, for bridle there was 
none, and the Earl walking by her side, they thus continued 
their journey, till twilight warned them to seek some shelter 
for the coming night. 

It was now the hour when objects in the landscape can 
alone be distingmsbed in broad maaaes, or by their general 
outline; when every variety of colour assumes a uniform tint 
of one deep and dusky hue; when stillness and silence suc- 
-ceed to ike bustle of the day. The party again paused, to 
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deliberate upon what measures they should take to obtain 
rest and refreihment. At a ehort £atance they perceived e 
house, through whose coaementa several lights were seen to 
twinkle, as they epread their beams far actosa a level and Dp«D 
country, the uauid character of Flemish scenery. 

"Surely," said the Earl, "lahoaJd know that hoirae. It 
must be a little inn that stands in the direct ruad between 
Bruges and Lille. It is too poor to be much frequented ; and, 
disguised as I am in this artiiicer's apparei, 1 think I may 
pass unnoticed. If we seek shelter there, we may aeem as 

Cr travellers upon the road. Do you, Sir Waller, draw your 
d, like mine, close over your heed, and we will venture to 
take refuge at this house for a few hours; we may liae with 
the dawn to continue our journey." 

They all agreed to the proposal, and the little party soon 
reached the door of the inn. The host speedily appeared, 
and by his alacrity, although an aged man, his accent, and 
the volubility of his speech, it seemed he was a native of 
France and not of Flanders. He gladly undertook to accom- 
modate the whole party for the night. There was a civility 
of manner in his speech, which even in those remote times 
distinguished the nation to which he owed his birth. 

As he atept forward to conduct the guests to the only 
chamber on the ground floor, be«des the kitchen, they ob- 
served, in crossing the latter apartment, two men and a 
woman, seated round a table, who wore upon their heads the 
symbol of their party — the well-known white bood. Anna 
shuddered; nor did the Earl feel at all pleased to find himself 
so near his foes, uncertain if these were all he had to fear, or 
if others of the aame band lurked in the neighbourhood. Bui 
retreat was now too late; it would only excite suspicion. The 
travellers, therefore, past on in ritence to the chamber destined 
for their ui 



Every thine around bespoke negligence ; every thing in the 
room was black with diet ; the door was in a dilapidated state, 
and a wretched bed stood within a small recess, partially con- 
cealed by an old curtain, that drew across the ftont part from 
one side to the other. Here the party sat down, whilst the 
nost placed a lamp upon the table, and received a brief order 
to bring them such relreshmenl as the house afforded. Sir 
Walter intimated that they were travellera, who muat depart 
early in the morning, as their affairs would not admit of 
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19 diilicult to disguise the acceut and manner natural 
ns of birth and education, as it is impossible for the 
o osnume the manners of their betters. Sir Walter's 
cloalc was plain, and the whole of his dress in disorder, and 
Anna and the Earl were cftrefully atdred, so as to disgmse 
their real condition. But there was nothing about them of 
common breeding; and the French host, a lively and shrewd 
old man, accustomed daily to witness the boorish air and 
speech of the country people, or the important self-sufficiency 
of the wealthy traders, soon entertain^ a suspicion that his 
guests were not what they seemed to be. He had no inten- 
tion, however, to communicate his suspiciona to any but the 
patty themselves, and this was rather in his manner than in 
his words, for he treated them with the utmost deference and 



requested that Anna might be accommodated with another 
apartment, declaring that himself and his companion would 
pass the night where they were. The host s^d that he was 
sorry he had but an indifferent chamber for her service, but 
that he would conduct her to it whenever she pleased, for 
there was no one in the house to attend upon the guests 
except himself— (he offices of host, hostess, and all others, 
being represented in his own single person. 

Anna expressed her willingness to retire as soon as possible, 
and bidding a good repose to her companions, the old man 
took up the lamp he had trimmed for her use, and slept for- 
ward to guide her to her chamber. In order Co do so, it was 
necessary to cross the kitchen. This was a painAd circum- 
stance, for Anna dreaded being discovered by any of the per- 
ions who were there seated, lest they might belong to the party 
of Du Bois. But there was no remedy; and, drawing her 
mantle close around her, she passed on as quickly as she was 
able, nor did she once venture to turn her head so as to look 
upon these fearful strangers. But whatwaa het horror, when, 
as she gained the foot of the stairs she was to ascend, she heard 
the following words pronounced by the shrill accents of Urania, 
who seemed to be engaged in vehement discourse with the 
White Hoods who were with her. " I tell you," said she, in 
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CHAPTER xxvrr. 

Scarcely had Anna retired from the apartment, when the 
host returned to her compaoionB, and first looting cautioualjr 
ahout him, closed the door, as well as iU dilapidated conditioD 
would admit, and advancing towards Lewis, he thus addressed 
him, in a manner at once serious, respectful, and impressive. 

" I am a Frenchman, and although necessity has reduced 
me to my preseDt state, I was bom to better fortune. I lire, 
it is true, m Flanders, but I am not leagued with the White 
Hoods, nor am I an enemy to the Earl; though, for my own 
security, 1 am obliged to open my doors to his enemies." 
Here the host agdn Tooted around, and advancing nearer, he 
threw himself at the feet of Lewis de Male, and said, " Forgive 
me, my lord, if I tell you this is no place of security for you ; 
since 1 know you to be the injured Earl of Flanders, and this 
noble youth who bears you company, if 1 mistake not, is Sir 
Walter d'Anghien. I have often seen you ride by my doon, 
in your way to Lille, in better times than these. I conjure 
you, then, not to despise the counsel^of so a poor man as I am; 
1 am old loo, but the tongue of the aged may sometiiDeS do 
service, when their strength cannot avail. My lord, if you 
will observe my counsel, I may save you from aU danger, and 
place you beyond the present reach of your foes." 

"Rise," replied the Earl, "rise, good old man; I am, 
indeed, the unhappy prince of this distracted country. 1 will 
hear your coimael, and should it prove as useful to me as yott 
aver, 1 will not hereafter be ungrateful." 

" You must be gone from this place, my lord," rejoined the 
host, " as soon as it is possible. The men whom you saw 
with that nicked woman are two of the boldest of the White 
Hoods. I have learnt by theu' conversation, that they expect 
others of their party to join them early on the morrow, perhaps 
even to-nighL Your safety, therefore, demands flight, md 
you must be gone before the daylight e^qioses you to □bseT' 
vadon. You haye but one horse for three persons; now, 
if Sir Walter d'Anghien will but do as I shall direct him, in 
less than two hours I could procure for you three aa strift 
horses as ever were ridden by man ; you have only to pay for 
them whatever may be demanded, without asking questioat. 
If you have not the me^ans to do so, I will be the voucher kr 
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your payment hereafter j and so you may mount, and all of 
you begone at the first dawn of light." 

Sir Walter d'An?hien eagerly embraced the proposal, and 
begged the host to lose no time in pointing out the place where 
be waa to find the horses. 

" I wiL direct you," said the old man, " though I dare not 
leave the house to go with you; but you cannot miss your 
vay, it is BO plain and easy to be found. I have a kinsman, 
who lives about a league from hence; he has been busy in 
these times, and has turned the little money he possessed to 
advantage, buying of the White Hoods, at different perioda, 
some of the spoils they have taken by the chance of war. 
Amongst other purchases he has possessed himself, for a mere 
trifle, of three fine horses, that belonged to some knights 
who were slain near Oudenarde; these animals my kinsman 
would gladly sell for a, good price; have j'ou the means to 
pay itr 

" I have," said the Earl. " Here, Sic Walter, take my 
purse, and lose no time in doing as this honest man directs.' 

" Go, then," continued the host to Sir Walter, " and keep 
on the direct road from this house towards Lille. You have 
nothing to do but to walk straight on; this you must do for a 
league, and the first house you come to on the left-hand side, 
is Uie residence of my kinsman. Tell him you are one of a 
party of travellers, who need hoises for despatch on business, 
and that I sent you to him, well knowing he could supply 
your need, and that, to avoid delay, I had advised you to 
strike the bargain at once. Follow me — I must now let you 
out; but do not speak to, or even look at the men who arc 
seated in the kitchen. In less than two hours you may return 
with the horses, and then depart with my lord and the fair 
damsel who is retired to rest; and I trust, before the morrow 
is nied, you will be safe, and far from this place of danger, 
and then you will remember, my lord, the old man who did 
you a service." 

" I hope so," replied Lewis, "and that I shall remember 
it, in order to reqmle it." 

"Farewell, my lord," said Sir Walter; "I ahall use all des- 
patch, and I trust heaven, who has thus unexpectedly placed 
within our power the means of flight, will render it effectual 
for your preservation. And now, honest man, lead the way; 
I will draw my hood close about my head, that those rebels, 
who are seatea in the next apartment, may not recognise me 
as I pass out" 

Sir Walter had departed; the host was again busied in 
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attending upon his guests in the kitchen, who called for s 
fresh supply of wine; and the Earl of Flanders, in the hope 
to gain some rest before he continued his journey, threw lutn- 
self upon the bed that stood in the chamber where he bad 
supped. For some time his thoughts dwelt with anxiety upon 
the singular and distressing state of liis affairs, till wcsry both 
in body and mind, exhausted nature claimed her due, and he 
sunk gradually into sleep. We must now for a moment return 
to Anna. As she walked through the kitchen, to ascend to 
the chamber where she was to pass the night, she paused for 
an instant at the foot of the stairs, in order to steal a hasty 
glance at the men who wore the fearful white hood. A lamp 
was burning upon the table round which they were seated, 
and plainly shewed the countenance of each. One of the 
men bore the appearance of uncommon strength and brutality 
in his person; this man she thought lo he O^head, a. rebel 
and ahutcher of Ghent; and the other she knew to be Amoul 
le Cierc, the yillain who had decoyed her from the house of 
Sir Simon de BSte, on the day that he had attacked the abbey 
near Bruges; the same Amoul who had encountered and 
escaped Sit Walter d'Anghien. Shocked to find herself so 
near him, she could not hear to look a second time, and hastily 
ascending (he stairs, entered her chamber, closed the door, 
and prepared herself to pass the night, not In sleep, hut in 
watchlurness. 

To return to the party in the kitchen. As Oxhead and 
Amoul le Clerc were refreshing themselves at the table, Ursula, 
the reputed witch, stood near them leaning upon her staff, 
and speaking with her accustomed energy to her companions. 
TTie host had left the apartment to busy himself elsewhere, 
and to be on the watch for the return of Sir Walter with the 
horses. 

"I reckon it," said Oxhead, who had been listening to 
Ursula, "that we last night gave such a knock-down blow to 
the fat calves of Bruges, that there was scarcely need for us 
to make this hasty journey to carry the news of it to our friends 
at Courtray. And, for my own part, I had rather have stayed 
quietly wiUiin the walls of the conquered city, to taste some 
of the jolly citizens' good wine, than have thus been sent off 
like a scout lo look out for enemies that we may not find, snd 
to tell news that will spread itself fast enough. But Peter du 
Bois never rests quiet. He is just like a sheepdog that worries 
while he drives, and will never let one rest lest the wolf cornea 
to his fold, though there he ten dogs to one wolf, to throttle 
him if he but advance to do mischief." 
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" Peter du Bois did well," utiA Ursula. " He but obeyed 
my counsel in sending yoti forth (a bear this intelligence to 
our allies of Courtray. And I earoe thus far witb you for a 
better purpoae. To-morrow 1 depart for Tournay. I must 
tlov hold a conference with you alone, Amoul le Clerc ; hut 
first, 1 have a word for your companion; liatea then to me." 

Oxhead was instantly all attention to her commands. He 
looked upon her as a' slave looks upon a master whilat the 
whip is ready to atrike him; who obeys because he fears, and 
hates whilst he obeys. Umda again was about to speak aloud, 
vhen she was interrupted by aloud knocking upon the door 
of the inn. The host heard the call, and hastened to answer 
it. After a short interval he returned, conducting into the 
kitchen five or six elderly men, each wearing a white hood. 
They seemed to be upon a journey, and that they had stopped 
in their road to Rnd quaftera for the night. 

Upon seeing them enter, Ursula dropped her voice, became 
silent, and throwing herself inio a cliair, she looked at her 
companions, and pressed her skinny finger upon her lip, in 
token that they should also be silent. 

"Nay, mother," said Amoul le Clerc, "you may speak out, 
for these men wear a white hood like ourselves." 

Again the hag motioned s^ence, and one of the newly 
entered party was heard to say, m reply to some diacourse 
addressed to him by the host, " Never trouble yourself about 
it, master host. No room, you say; all pre-occupied ! But 
1 would have j'ou to know, that whoever the guests may be 
they must give place, since we, who are now arrived, are 
certain honourable citizens of Ghent, returning from Lille, 
where we have been upon a deputation of some consequence; 
and that /, who demand a chamber, am no less a person thnn 
one of the chief supporters and officers of that honourable 
crty of Ghent; I, Sir Simon de BSte, knight, master of the 
Goldsmiths' Company, and " 

"And a traitor and a fool to boot!" excMmed Amoul le 
Clerc, aa he raised hia voice, and turned towards the last 
speaker. "What! art thou alive, old coward? . 1 thought 
that thv fat sides had long Mnce made a banquet for the 

"And so they would. Master Amoul le Clerc," answered 
Sir Simon, who turned pale at thus unexpectedly meeting hia 
old enemy; "and so they would if thy cruel attempt to kill 
me had answered thy intents. But I was saved; I am not 
dead; nor am I such a traitor, but I can rejoice to see my dear 
city of Ghent rescued from fimine, though at the expense of 
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Bruges. Nor am I such a fool, but tliat I have proposed and 
ventured on a deputation, which, had Von Artaveld failed in 
his enterprise, could atone have aaTcd his head, and thine too 
perhaps. Nor am I such a coward, but that I will defend my 
life against you, Amoul le Clerc, ahould you dare again to 
venture on any second attempt to take it from me. I am an 
aimed man, and an honest one ; so tolerably well prepared to 
meet a rogue." 

"It shall not need," replied Amoul le Clerc. "Our party 
have the upper-hand now; and a leader of the White Hoods 
may do what he lists, and never fear, and yet let such a fellow 
as you are breathe the air, and vapour about his dignities, 
without heeding him. 1 am in no wrath with you now ; and 
BO you may live to be hanged, if it please ye, for aught 1 c&re." 

Sir Simon's anger was kindled at this speech, hut he did not 
wish to enter upon any farth^ debate with Amoul le Clerc. 
Indeed, the very sight of biro had caused all Sir Simon's 
recently healed wounds to smart afresh; and turning to the 
host, he agiun demanded to be shewn into a chamber apart 
fi^^m the kitchen. 

"I have but one," replied the old man, "and that is now 
occupied by a traveller." 

"Nay, then," said Sir Simon, "be may, nevertheless, admit 
me to share it, for surely there must be room enough for us 
both ; and 1 have no desire to remain here in company tvith 
Master. Amoul le Clerc, nor with that old dame in the great 
chair. And the rest of the party, who cannot be accommo- 
dated in the house, have agreed to accept your offer of tbe 
bam and clean straw for their night's rest. But such accom- 
modation will hardly suit with me, who have recently been 
employed in quality of chief of a deputation to Lille, So, 
honest host, open the door of yonder chamber, and I will 
civilly entreat this same traveller to give me entrance." 

As Sir Simon advanced towards the door of the chamber in 
which Lewis de Male was now reposing, Ursula started up, 
and, raising her arm, she stmck her staff upon the ground, 
and exclaimed, in a voice of fearful energy, "Forbearl No 
one shall enter that chamber who wears a white hood; for if 
he enters, my ciu^e shall fall upon his head." 

The party who accompanied Sit Simon, and were following 
him towards the door, slunk back at hearing these words ; for 
Ursula's power was nothing doubted, even by the boldest 
among them. She had been emploved by Du Bois to work 
artfully upon the minds of the people ; and by playing upon 
their credulity (m these benigntea times) by her suppospd 
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magical endowments, she had ohtsined an extraordinary 
ascendency, not only over the lowef orders, but even over 
those of the better rank among the citizene of Ghent. She 
miebt be said, therefore, to he universally feared and obeyed. 

Oxhead looked surprised at hearing the interdict of Ursula, 
and Amoul le Clerc seemed about to question her pTirpose, 
but ere he could do so, she bent her head, and whispered 
something in his ear. Amoul immediately started forward, 
drew his dagger, and placed himself before the door of the 
chamber. "Ursula," said he, "declares to me that no White 
Hood can enter this chamber and live: a curse lies upon it for 
any of our people. Retire, then, citizens, and look you do not 
cross her will, for it is to her spells, more than to our arms, 
we owe the victory of last night — else bad five thousand men 
never vanquished Bruges." 

The worthy goldsmith looked astonished — his party alarmed 
— but they did not venture to question the will of Ursula. It 
was now settled that Sir Simon should occupy the very room 
above stairs that had been designed for Amoiil le Clerc. He 
had himself oGTered it; a circumstance that greatly surpiised 
the honest knight, who mistrusted any civility on the part of 
Amoul, hut he would not betray suspicion. However, he 
resolved to watch, and not to sleep, for he could not help 
thinking there was something very mysterious in Ursulas 
having forbid his entering the room occupied by the unknown 
traveller, and that some understandiug upon that subject had 
been communicated to Amoul by the whisper of the hag. 

It had been before agreed, that the party who accompanied 
the worthy burgomaster, for want of room in the house, should 
pass the night in the bam, upon clean straw; and though Sir 
Simon did not much relish the lodging, yet, on second thoughts, 
he began to consider that this woiJd be the safest place for 
himself, as it was better to he in company with his own party, 
than to remain in the house with no other chance of society 
than such as might be found in a butcher, a cut-throat, and a ' 

But notwithstanding Sir Simon was neither a very bold, nor 
a very impradent man, yet be could not tell why he felt reluc- 
tant to quit the house, at least till he had satisfied the strong 
cnrioaity he felt to know who the traveller might be. He 
longed to be peeping into the forbidden chamber, since Ursula's 
interdict would have had no influence with him, were it not 
that she was in company with a fellow so desperate and so 
dangerous as Amoul le Clerc. He now narrowly watched 
tbem, as his party drank some wine to refresh theniselTes 
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before they retired for the night ; and lie once observed tbnt 
the eye of the hag wae lixed upon the door of the mysterioiu 
chamber, and that a look of intelligence passed between hei 
and Amoul le Clerc. 

Sir Simon also had taken an opportunity of learning what 
he could on the mbject (in an under voice] from the host. 
The old man said that the traveller had retired to rest; that 
bia companion was absent fur a short time, in order to get 
three horses for their journey at dawn, and the fair damsel 
who bote them company was in a chamber above the kitchen. 
The word^ fair damsel had a singtUar effect in sliU farther 
exciting the interest of Sir Simon for the welfare of the 
travellers, who he could not help fancymg were in some 
danger ttoai the arts and plote of Ursula and her companion. 
But it was now time to retire int* the barn ; and though Sir 
Simon lingered as long as he could, fear so far mastered both 
curiosity and goodnature, that he willingly arose to follow bis 
parly to their lodging. The host led the way ; and, still 
anxious to be of what service he could to the persona he sup- 
posed tube in jeopardy, as he thought the brinpng along three 
horses would occasion delay, Sir Simon prevtuled with die old 
man to go insearchof the traveller's companion, and to hasten 
bis return to the inn. The host, who knew much better than 
Sir Simon could even guess, who the traveller really was, and 
his actual danger, at sll hazards willingly left his house, and 
set off afler Sir Walter d'Anghien, to nelp him on with the 
horses, and to let him know what had passed, and to hasten 
his return with all speed, mounting the old horse Anna bad 
ridden for the nonce. Scarcely had Sir Simon, his party, and 
the host quitted the house, when Ursula arose from her seat, 
and bid Arnoul le Clere follow her, directing Oxhead to watch, 
and on no account to suffer any person to enter the chamber 
where the traveller was taking his repose. Ursula now opened 
the house-door, and passed out, attended by Amoul. 

The little inn, where the extraordinary scene we have just 
described took place, was a, poor habitation constructed within 
the walls of what had once been a reb^oua house, before it 
was destroyed by fire during some attack of the Flemish in- 
Burgenta, in the days of Jacob Von Artaveld, father to the 
present rebel of that name. 

Many ruins of the building and walls, and even of several 
chambers of the monastery, yet remained standing, though 
in a tottering and wretched state. One portion of these 
ancient buildings was peculiarly interesting and picturesque, 
and but httie injured either by the hand of time or the 
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Violence of man. This portion was the cloisters. They ran 
round an open space of ground, their vaulted roof supported 
by open arcbea and columna of the finest Gothic workman- 
Bhip. 

The cloisters had a bad name, on account of the last abbot 
of the bouse having been murdered beneath them, after a 
vain attempt t<i defend his sanctuary against the rebels. 
Superstition had peopled the dreary spot with her usual train 
of restless and perturbed spirits; and the old vaultings were 
said to return their echoes to such sounds as never came from 
human lips. After dark, the peasant shunned the spot; and 
the boldest of the wicked, who neither believed nor feared 
anything divine or human during the light of day, turned 
aside to avoid the place, from an apprehension of something 
terrible, that has neither suhstjince nor name — a fear which 
is as apt to steal over the spirits and unsettle the nerves of the 
professed inlidet, as of the timid believer. 

This was the spot to which Ursula led the way, followed 
by Amoul ie Clerc. She looked cautiously about her as she 
advanced, and at length having stopped at that part of the 
cloisters where the last abbot was said to have been slain, 
stood fixed in one of those attitudes she was accustomed to 
assume when dealing forth her pretended spells. Her head 
was raised, and her eye fixed upon the dusky and impene- 
trable obscurity which totally veiled the more remote parts of 
the building. Nothing could be distinctly seen; since the 
only light that appeared was from the feeble raya of a few 
stars that glittered in the firmament, and chiefly derived their 
brilliancy by contrast with the surrounding darkness. 

Amoul stopt, and bold and daring as he was, he neither 
liked the place, the time, nor the person that he had to deal 
with in the proposed conference. " Why are we here, dame?" 
Bud Amoul; "and what is it you would tell me that could 
not be communicated either in or near the bouse! Speak 
quickly," 

"This spot," said Ursula, in her usual emphatic tone — 
" this spot is fitting to the subject I have to speak upon. It 
is fitting for the purpose to be pursued ; for here the spirits 
that obey my will keep their midnight vigils, and give their 
Etid to deeds that no mortal power could effect without them." 

" Come, come," replied Amoul, " leave all this wild way 
of talking of deeds and spirits. It may do with such feliows 
as Oxhead, and those foolish old citizens of Ghent and 
Bruges, but with me, who know both your tricks and your 
employer, there is no need for mumming. Tell me what it is 



Ku would say, but do Dot waste more lime about the devil or 
I dam — Bince wherever jou are, dame, be it in a hoBtelty, a 
chamel-house, or in a cloister, there will the Evil One be for 
ever with yoiL And as to spirits, shew me the boldest of 
them, and I will take him by the nose, as 1 have heard old 
Father Gregory (my grandsire'e confeasor) say Boioe saint of 
the olden time did the devil himself on the other side the 

At this moment something rustled nearj it might be the 
wind that stirred the ivy that hung thick about tbe walls. 
Amoul started. Ursula raised her staff. "Hush, fool!" said 
the hag to him, " do not mock the powers of the air, lest they 
blast you on the spot. I will bid them hack now with my 
staff. Hear me, but he silent." 

"Why, 1 am silent," said Amoul le Clerc, in a tone of 
voice much lower than in his last speech; "and so tell me 
quickly what you would communicate, and let us go hence, 
and if you get me back again, why then the fiend (with reve- 
rence he his name spoken) shall catch me if he can." 

"Amoul," replied Ursula, "it is not only to meet my 
fliendly and favoured spirits that I am here. It is, because 
that which I have to tell thee, may meet no mortal ear save 
thine own. And well I know, there is not one amongst all 
that crew of old and idiot White Hoods, who return as depu- 
ties from Lille, that would venture near this spot after dark 
for the worth of his city. 1 am, therefore, here, that no 
eavesdropper may now listen to what I have to tell." 

" A better place for telling a secret, or for cutting a throsl^ 
could scarcely be chosen, mother," said Amoul. "Go on, 
then; I am all attention." 

"Mark me well," replied Ursula; "lam the agent and 
friend of Du Bois. I act for him, and with him; and much 
is done that we both conceal from the knowledge of Von 
Artaveld, for he has too much in him of that phantom called 



honoiu' : a thing that men admire, as they would a picture 
that looks well, but can neither think nor act; a very thing of 
shadows and painted shows. Von Artaveld would n( 



r plans; he is, therefore, kept ignorant of them. Du 
Bois has agents everywhere. By one <n them we have learnt, 
that Margaret Couutesa of Artois has been in secret carrying 
on a league with the French court, through the ministry of 
her tool, Gilbert Matthew ; and that she has so far succeeoed, 
that tbe youthful King Charles the Sixth of France is now 
actually advancing towards Toumay, with a band of chosen 
knights, there to join the Countess, who has summoned her 



own vassals of Artois to flock round the royal banner, in 
order to form an alliance, and to inarch at once into Flanders, 
to give hattle to the White Hoods, and restore Lewis to his 
power and his earldom. Hitherto Lewis de Male has heen 
purposely kept in ignorance of these plans of his wily mother. 
She would not have him know them, till such time as all 
should be ripe for action, lest he should interfere, and insist 
upon Caking the command of the men-at-amis ; a station, in 
which the prudent Countess, and the cunning Duke of Bur- 
gundy (who treat Lewis more as a vassal than an injured 
frince) would fear to trust him. Du Boia has also learnt, 
ut last night, that the Countess, seeing all was prepared, was 
about to communicate her plans to her son, when the sudden 
attack on Bruges prevented her doing so, and compelled her 
to flight." 

" And how did Du Boia know all this," inquired Amoul, 
" when myself and Von Artaveld knew nothing about the 
matter? Has any of those friends of yours, that wait here- 
abouts, helped him to the knowledge of this affair?" 

" Du Bois," repUed Ursula, " nas leamt all hy human 
means. He last ni^ht took prisoner a French herald, who 
was found lurking m Bruges, ready to depart. He seized 
this man and his papers, with certain letters written by the 
Countess of Artois, and addressed to the King of France, 
Sir Oliver de Clisson the constable, and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy." 

"And wherefore,' ag^n inquired Amoul, " wherefore should 
these circumstances now only be made known to me, and hy 
you, and at such a time, and in such a place? lliete was 
something strange, methoughf, in your conduct but now, 
when you whispered in my ear, that as I would thrive and 
gain all I hoped to do in Flanders, I should not suffer the old 
Sir Simon and his friends to see the traveller in yonder cham- 
ber. What did you mean hy this? There ia some mystery 
in all you either aay or do." 

"I will quickly expound all," answered Ursula. "I go 
to-nu>rrow to meet the Countess on her road. It was her 
express desire that I should see her before the attack on 
Bruges. I will meet her. She does not know how far I am 
in the interests of Du Bois. She once bought of me a certain 
drug, that did its duty on an enemy of mine as well as of 
hers; so she thinks that she may consult, nay, command me, 
when she lists. Ma^aret will gladly learn from me how the 
loses. 1 w'" 
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as if the speaker already enjoyed an eternal triumph of dendlf 
malice. 

Again there was a low sound that rustled near. Guilt and 
fear are never separated. The leadt movement awakens the 
latter in the bosom where the former inhabits. 

"There, again!" said Amoul le Qerc; " ^d you hear 
nothing? 1 am sure that was a noise as if some one lurked 

" No," replied Ursula, '!uo; it was no sound of this world 
that met your ear. It came trom the spirit af the air; he who 
rides on the atom's point, sails with the mote that dances in 
the sunbeam, whoee voice con equal the thimder in its loudest 
fury, or can whisper lower than the lightest murmur of the 
breeze. It is Orthon who now speaks ; he who weeps when 
maidens breathe their prayera, and laughs as he howls despair 
to the ear of the dying sinner." 

In spite of all hia profligacy, a cold shudder stole over the 
frame of the bold Amoul le Clerc, as Ursula described the 
properties of the wicked spirit, whom she averred (and in all 
probabihty herself believed) now lingered near her. 

"Come, haste to finish your tale, mother," said Amoul, 
" and let us go hence; at least, let me go — and you may stay 
and dance with your friends upon atoms or besoms, if you list, 
so I be cleat from your infernal rites; for they do not suit 
with such fellows aa I am, who bate no aimuur about me 
forged in hell. Hut, with your leave, I will first take a peep 
bemnd that column; for I am more apt to believe after aU — 
(continued Amoul, who regained his courage at hearing the 
sound of his own voice), "1 am more disposed to credit spirits 
that inhabit the flesh, and walk upon two legs, than those of 
the air, who sail upon wings like a butterfly." 

Amoul shook off hia fears, boldly drew his dagger, and 
advanced to the column. He looked about it, and behind it, 
but there was nothing to be found except an owl, that quitted 
the nest she had made amidst the branches of the ivy, as 
Arnoul disturbed them in his search. 

" It is the bird of night," said Ursula; "an omen of evil, bnt 
nolto us. Now, Amoul, ate you satisfied; or will you still be 
incredulous aa to my power, or that of the apuits who asMst it! 
This very bird is sent to me." 

" I never doubled as to who were your friends, dame," 
answered Amoul, " hut I something question their palpable 
and bodily appearance. But eo on." 

" Mark me, still, then," said Ursula: " I have made known 
these circumstances respecting the French alliance to you, in 
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order to give you a proof of the necessity of doing what I am 
now about to direct. But first tell me, do you wish Du Boia 
U> thrive, that he may execute hia long-laid scheme to seize 
hereafter upon the Earl'B power and hia lands? Do you wish 
success to the White Hoods?" 

" Do 1 wish it!" replied Amoul, " when I know that 1 am 
BO necessary to Du Boia, that he can do nothing without me, 
and that I am to be second to himself in Flanders; whilst you, 
worthy dame Ursula, as a reward for playing your part ao well, 
you 9,re to have plenty of gold, and one of the Earl's palaces, 
if you like it, for the devils to dauce in as they have often 
done before, with courtiers for their partners, and nobles to 
play the pipe." 

" Well, then," said Ursula, "all depends upon youraelf. 
I can at Ihia hour place all within your grasp." 

" Who? you do this, dame t" repued Arnoul, with a scomiul 
laush. "You? No, no, good mietreas of toads and black 
books, there needs something more than your skill, though 
you are well enough in your way; but there must go a little 
of Amoul le Clerc's wit, and a eood deal of his daring, to the 
account, before he writes himself second in the good country 
of Flanders," 

" Indeed!" said Ursula. " Are you sitre that I can so 
little aerve you? Obey me, and in less than an hour Anna 
shall be yours," 

"What?" exclaimed Amoul; "how? speak, Anna! the 
lovely daughter of John Lyon? She who escaped me when I 
was about to reap the richest reward of all my toils ! Prove 
but the truth of this assertion, and I will do your bidding, 
though it be to serve the fiend. Give me but Anna." 

"Look up. then," s^d Ursula; "do you mark the ray of 
light which glimmers through the casement of yonder window 
in the house? You may descry it through the aperture of 
these dismantled walls." 

"Ay, 1 mark it," replied Amoul; "but what of that?" 

"That light is burning in the chamber of her you would 

E assess — of Anna," answered the witch. "Shall it, ere an 
our be past — sh^ it light you to her?" 
"Let it but do so," sdd Arnotil, "and, though it should 
afterwards fire a city, I would call it the dearest flame that 
ever burnt for me." 

"But something must be done first, that I am about to 
name," replied Ursula. "Darkness must know the deed, 
whilst light shall shew you its reward. The maiden came not 
hither alone, one of her companions is still within the houae. 
Did you observe them as they entered?" 
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"No," aaid Amou], "I only saw a woman in a mantle, at- 
tended by two men in poor apparel. I did not see the faces 
of any of them; I thought they might be some of the poor 
people who had fled from Bruges, not worth our notice — I 
saw them not distinctly." 

"But 1 did," said Ursula; "I caught a view of that fair 
creature's countenance, fair as the Hend would have it when 
woman firat tempted man to evil. I saw too, that the dis- 
heveled locks, the closed hood, the mean apparel, could ill 
conceal from my searching eye the lord of Flanders." 

"What! Lewis de Mmc?" exclaimed Amoul, "is he the 
traveller!" 

"Ay, even he," aajd Ursula; "he was left in the chamber 
when hia companion went forUi." 

"Then I can perfectly comprehend," answered Amoul, 
"why you forbid its being entered by that butter-hearted fool. 
Sir Simon, and hia old dotard companions. They wear white 
hoods, it is true; but they do no good with tbem. They but 
hang them on their heads, as if only to hide the ears, as well 
as to guard the brdns of an ass." 

"If Lewis were once dead," continued Ursula, "the French 
alliance would come to nothing. These Frenchmen will enter 
Randers to restore Lewis to his lost power; but once destroy 
the head, and the members of the body will fall of themselves. 
Were Lewis dead, the men of Ghent could make their peace 
with France on easy terms; the payment of an annual tribute 
would hush all disputes. Lewis gone, and Anita" is in your 
power; bear her from this place; and when you carry to Du 
Bois the news of the Earl's death, he will gladly give you a 
silly girl aa an earnest of farther reward." 

"I understand you," aaid Amoul; "but how is it to he done? 
Those old White Hoods, it is true, have left the house for the 
night — they cannot interrupt us. Let me think. Oxhead we 
may make a useful instrument; he shall guard the door, that 
no one enter till all is over, and we are gone. But then, the 
host, though an old, yet he is a lusty fellow ; he may not like 
tiie deed; now shall we dispose of turn?" 

" He was not within the house when we left it," s^d Ursula; 
"if he retwrn, I will send him out of the way to prepare for 
our departure. You must he quick. You have but to secure 
the door, and then do what you list. Only use despatch, lest 
the companion of Lewis de Male, who came with him, and 
quitted him (moat likely for some purpose to forward hu 
escape), should chance to return before all is over." 
"I will use despatch," replied Arooul, "I will do it imme- 
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diately; but first, let us think upon the manner of iL You 
had best draw Oxhead aside, end let him kao-w just as much 
of the business as may be necessary. The fellow is brute 
enough, as stubborn as any beast he ever led to the slaughter; 
he ia thick-skulled, too, therefore a chosen agent with Du 
Bois and myself, when we need a atrone ann without a too 
curious head. Place him as a ^ard without the door of the 
hostelry till all is over. He will obey your directions, he will 
never question your purpose if you fool him : add but a curse 
to your injunctions, should he disobey them, and he will not 
be wiLing to meet that as bis reward. When all is ended, I 
-will make him beheve it was hut a plan of my own to bear off 
a ^rl that pleased me — nor shall Anna now escape me. Let 
us instantly prepare; and now, my trusty dagger, 1 will not 
again sheath thee tilt thou hast done a deed to give success U> 
the White Hoods, power to thy master, and beauty to his anus. 
Come on, then," he continued, as he addressed Ursula, "come 
on, thou best of sibyls ! henceforth thy art, like a priest's sanc- 
tity, shall be canonized, so it but this night avail thee." 

"It shall avail," said Ursula; "all will he your own." 
Arnoul and Ursula now quitted the deep shade beneath the 
clmsters where they had been conversing, and came into the 
square which they surrounded. On turning their steps to- 
wards the house, Amoul paused a moment, and said, in a 
graver tone of voice than he had yet used during their dis- 
course : " Whilst you direct Oshead in what he is to do, Ursula, 
I will take a cup of wine, for, 1 know not how it ia, my spirit 
seems darkened to-night, like the colour of the time; for 
though I have struck down many a man in my day, yet I 
never yet had to deal with one who may be sleeping. In 
other affwrs, I might lose my own life, and that steeled me. 
But, I know not how it is, 1 belieye I am a child yet, for what 
is a sleeping man more than a dead man, since both are 
senseless, motionless ahke? Ijwill not fear then to look upon 
him — no, I will look at nothing but the dagger." 

"Give me thy dagger," said Ursula, "and take my knife in 
exchange, it will he a surer instrument, it is poisoned." 

"Give it me, then," said Amoul, and the exchange was in- 
stantly made between them. "Now for the house, he con- 
tinued, "and a cup of wine, and then — what then? why Auna 
is my own. I will think of her." 

With these words he set forward, and the wicked Ursula 
and her profligate companion slowly and cautiously returued 
towards the house. They slunk along the most circuitous 
path, and kept under the deep shade ol the old walls, as if 
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afraid leit the common darknesa of night vas insufficient to 
shroud them from observation. Fear is the conatant atten- , 
dant of the guilty, and follovs their fooUteps, even as the 
shadow cast by their own bodies on the ground. 



CHAPTER XXvm. 



Before we continue to follow the steps of Amoul and Ursula, 

we must return U> Anna, and state some circumstances that 
took place previous to the scene in the cloisters just related. 
Anna had been informed by the a^ed host (ere he went 
forth to hasten the return of Sir Walter d'Anghien), that 
he had put his guests in a way to obtain horwa For their 
departure as soon as it was daybreak, and that Sir Walter was 
already gone to procure the animals, that all might be in 
readiness, since he did not think it safe for the little party to 
remain in his house. The old man assured her of his fidelity, 
and that he would do all in his power to save the Eail, whom 
he had recognised as soon as he laid aside the hood that con- 
cealed his face in order to partake of the supper that the host 
had set before him. 

Anna thanked the honest old man for his kindness to her 
and to her companions, said she would hold herself prepared 
B depart the instant Sir Walter should return, and bidding 
" ' "■ ' re closed the door of her chamber. 

Left 1« her own reflections, her thoughts dwelt with anxiety 
and dread upon the scene she had witnessed in passing through 
the kitchen, and upon that which had since occurred, and was 
made known to her, as briefly as it could be stated, by the host. 
One circumstance he had not mentioned in his haste; it was, 
that Sir Simon was arrived with a party of his friends, who 
had taken up their night's lodging in the ham, and that by his 
advice the host was himself going in search of the traveuer'a 
companion, in consequence oF Ursula's singular conduct in 
forbidding any one to enter the room in which the traveller 
was taking his repose. Of Sir Simon's arrival she was ignorant, 
else how would the heart of Anna have rejoiced to find herself 
once more so near the worthy man who had been to her as a 
father. Every particular of Ursula's conduct and Amoul le 
Gere's had been stated to her. In all probability, the bott, 
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in the midst of his alann, had not attended to or even heard 
the name of the worthy goldsmith, or it u likely be would have 
repeated it, whilst relating to Anns the occurrences that had 
happened. It woi not without a feeling of horror that Anna 
had recognised the countenance of the bold Amoul le Clcrc 
whilst paasing on to her chamber; and the words uttered by 
Ursula, in her usual strain of pretended prophecy, dwelt upon 
her memory. Ursula had said, "that the hour was come, 
when the hon and the lioness should fait." Anna could not 
help thinking that this mysterious speech implied danger to 
the Eari of Flanders and his mother the Countess of Artois, 
since the Lion sable waa the well known cognizance of their 

Anna, whose faculties were at all times acute and imagina- 
tive, at this hour of danger became attentive to the least cir- 
cumstance from which she might gather any information 
relative to what was passing among the enemies of the Earl 
and Sir Walter. Her apprehensions were awakened, and fancy 
conjured up a thousand vague alarms on their account — alarms 
too justly founded upon her knowledge of the characters both 
of Ursula and Arao^ le Clerc ; far what arts and what deeds 
of wickedness might not be expected from those whose lives 
were passed in the practice of iniquity? 

She pondered in her thoughts again and again the extraor- 
dinary scene the host had just related to her. "For what 
purpose could Ursula have forbidden any one to enter the 
chamber where Lewis was reposing? " She asked herself the 
question, and her judgment assured her that it could be for 
no good purpose; since Ursula was never known to do good 
to any living creature. The more Anna considered the sub- 
ject, the more she was convinced that this circumstance, and 
the wicked woman's dark speech, inferred some impending 
d^iger to Lewis. 

These thoughts banished from her mind all other considera- 
tions. She could take no rest; but determined to pass the 
night in watchfulness, and recommending herself to heaven, 
according to her constant practice, she took trom her bosom 
the little crucifix that she always wore next to her heart — she 
pressed it to her lips, and thought, why should she fear for 
herself or others, since the eye of heaven was everywhere 
upon her J 

The performance of the duties of the religion in which she 
had been educated gave her renewed strength of spirits; and 
having trimmedjier lamp, she placed it on a table, and walked 
BotUy towards the window. She tiien unfastened the casement, 

ti 
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and looked out, but the doAnesa of the night prevented her 
■eeing anything but luch objects as were dose to the bou«e, 
tuid these were imperfectly viiible. She perceived that her 
window was at no great height from the ground, and imme- 
diately over the door that opened from the kitchen. 

Whilst Anna leant upon the window, she heard this door 
open. Fearful of being observed, yet deairoua to know who 
it might be that issued ioTth at such an hour, Anna drew back, 
but left open the casement, and fijied herself so close to it, by 
the side of the wall, that she thought she might hear if aay 
one spoke below. She listened in breathless attention. She 
could distinguish the voices of Ursula and Amoul le Clerc, 
but their conversation was carried on in too low a tone for her 
to make out the purport of their discoutae. A few unconnected 
words met her ear: and at length she distinctly heard Ursula 
direct Amoul to follow her to the ruined cloisters, where she 
would communicate tb him something of importance. 

Anna's imagination immediately connected this communi- 
cation with the previous circumstances that had so lately been 
detailed to her by the host; and she was convinced thatwhal^ 
ever Ursula intended to unfold, it referred to the Earl, perhaps 
to Sir Walter d'Anghien, and also to herself. Terrified and 
alarmed for their safety, she sickened with apprehension, and 
remuned motionless where she stood, till she heard the retreat- 
ing footsteps of Ursula and AmouL At length they were lost 
in the distance- 
She felt doubtful how to act. Sir Walter, she knew, was 
not returned; and thetime of his return was uncertain. How 
could she tell but that some unforseen occurrence might delay 
him. And what might happen during the interval, she feared 
to think upon. At all events it appeared absolutely necessary 
that she should apprise the Earl of her fears and suspicions. 
They might possibly be able to leave the house together, to 
follow to the place where Sir Waller d'Anghien was gone 
before — (hey might meet him on his return. Let what would 
happen, she wished the Earl to be upon his guard, and to 
know the few, hut remarkable circumstances which had so 
alarmed her for his safety. 

Governed by these considerations, Anna now resolved that 
she would attenipt to descend into the kitchen and seek the 
friendly host. Should he be there, he might communicate 
her fears to Lewis; but if the old man should be absent, then 
she herself would warn the Earl of his danger. With this 
intent, she unbarred her chamber-door, ai]^ sofrly stepping 
out, she reached the head of the stain, whence she had a fiifi 
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view of the kitchen below. She there saw Oxhead. He was 
alone, and seated before the table where his companions hsd 
iupped. A large and heavy axe, bis usual weapon of defence, 
lay before him. Tbe bnital rebel was engaged in drinking 
from A flagon that he held in both hands, and he appeared 
already to be affected by its potent contenU, since their 
motion was unsteady as he raised it to bis lips. 

In her anxietv to serve Lewis, she had forgotten this man ; 
his presence, uierefore, was an insurmoim table bat to her 

Earpoie. She did not dare descend, as she justly appre- 
ended that he would prevent her going to the Earl after the 
commands of Ursula respecting that chamber, the door of 
which stood immediately facmg the seat where Oxhead had 
taken his station. Again, she thought of seeking the host, 
but feared that doing so, after having retired for the night, 
must excite suspicion in her enemies; and this, instead of 
preventing, might hasten, any evil plan they meditated against 
the Earl 

Anna retired agun into her apartment, and again resolved 
to be watchful. The better to effect her purpose with security 
to herself, she now placed the lamp upon the hearth, and hung 
before it, on the back of a chair, the covering that was upon 
tlie bed. Convinced that she could not now he seen from 
without, she once more ventured to the window, and after 
being stationed there for some time, her eye became accus- 
tomed to the obscurity of the night, and she could now dis- 
tinguish several objects which seemed before lost in darkness. 

She observed a portion of tbe ruined monastery, within 
whose walls the littie hostelry had been built from the frag- 
ments of the ruins, and she thought she could distinguish the 
shadowy forms of two persons, who seemed to issue from 
beneath an archway of the dilapidated structure. 

As she looked with fixed earnestness upon the spot, she 
beard footsteps; they drew nearer, and she could now not 
only clearly see the figures of two persons advancing, but 
coiud also hear the voices of Ursida and Amoul le Clerc. 
They seemed in earnest conference. In a few minutes they 
were beneath her window; and these words, uttered by Ar- 
noul, distinctly met her ear; "I will but see if all is safe 
without. If the sleepers in the bam are secure, then no one 
can give an alarm. Wait for me; 1 will instantly retuni." 

Alarmed at hearing these words, which she doubted not 
referred to the immediate execution of some plan against 
Lewis de Male, she resolved, at all hazards to qmt her cham- 
ber, and to seek him. Anna directly left the window, opened 
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her door, and, with a noiseless step, once more stole to the 
head of the stairs. She now saw, by the fight of the lamp 
that was burning in the kitchen, Oxhead still seated in the 
same chair, and sleeping as profoundly as fatigue, a heavy 
temperament, and potent drink, could make hun. Anna lout 
not a moment; and swiftly descending, she crossed the 
kitthen with the utmost rapidity, gained the door of the £a)i's 
chamber, and instantly entered. 

There was no light within this ailment, for the lamp was 
extinguished; but it received a faint illumination from that 
which burnt in the kitchen, as the door remained half closed- 
Lewis de Male was sleeping upon the miserable pallet, where 
he had thrown himself after tiarting from Sir Walter, without 
having removed any part of his attire. An old curtain huoR 
half-£awn athwart a recess in the room within which the bed 
was placed. 

There was. a noble character in the features of Lewis de 
Male, at all limes striking, aod which the mean apparel he now 
wore, his recent fatigue, and disordered state of mind, could 
not destroy, but his cheek was pale, from the anxiehf of hia 
spirits and the exertion of his body; and his sleep, haunted 
by unquiet dreams, was neither calm nor sound. The brow 
was knit, the lips moved, and hia hand, which lay extended 
on the hed, was lirmly clenched, as if it still grasped the 
dagger he carried with him as the only weapon of defence. 

Anna stole sollly towards the bed, with the intent to awaken 
the Prince, but as she drew nigh, he started In his sleep, and 
muttered something; he seemed to be labouring under the 
impression of some uneasy vision of his mind. Fearing lest 
the Earl, in this disturbed state, might utter an exclamation 
which would rouse Oxhead, Anna marked well the position 
of the bed, and then stole back to close the door communi- 
cating with the kitchen, ere she ventured to awake the Earl. 
Having effected this, with the utmost caution she once more 
turned her steps towards the bed. She was now in total 
darkness, but having previously observed where It stood, she 
succeeded in finding her way back to it. As she passed the 
recess (within which the bed was placed), she put her hand 
upon the curtain, and was about to awaken Lewis, when she 
heard a slight noise, and instantly after the door of the inn 
was softly opened, and then shut. 

A cold tremor stole over the &ame of Anna; and fervently 

Eressing her bands together, she faintly murmured, "6 
eaven! protect me; they are come, they will murder him." 
As Anna st«od trembling and listening, doubtfid how to act. 
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and ready to Bink down with apprehen^on, she heard a 
stealthy step advancing towards the door of the chamber, 
accompanied with low whispers from the kitchen. Soon after 
she could plainly hear Ursula awaken Oxbead, and inune- 
diately he seemed to quit the bouae; for the outer door was 
, again opened, and then shut. All this was effected with 
dispatch, and (except an exclamation from Oxhead when he 
was awakened) with the least possible noise. 

The steps were now close at the chamber door, the latch 
moved, some one was about to enter. Despair suggested the 
only means of self-preservation that remained for Anna. She 
quickly placed herself (behind the curtain that hung across 
the recess) on the left hand of the Earl's bed. This curtain 
was BO old, that in several places it was torn and tattered; 
and any one who Btood behind it, might observe through one 
of the many rents what passed in the chamber, without being 
seen by others. The door now slowly opened, and again the 
lamp in the kitchen shewed imperfectly the objects within the 
£arrs apartment. Anna kept her station. She could see 
without being herself observed, and Bhe now saw two persons 
standing before her in the doorway. As their backs were 
turned towards the light, she could not distinguish the faces 
of either; but she knew too well the tall figure of Arnoul le 
Clerc, and the dark dress and form of Ursula, to be mistaken 
in either of them. 

For a moment they neither moved nor spoke. Anna sup- 
pressed as much as possible, her respiration; she feared even 
to breathe. A cold and damp moisture overspread her face, 
whilst every nerve in her body trembled ; yet she summoned 
all her resolution to her aid, and determined to observe, in 
silence, what passed. " 1 am not seen," thought Anna; "now, 
now but let me put my trust in heaven, and in these most 
terrible momenta of trial, 1 may, perhaps, be made an insiru - 
ment of mercy." The thought was instantaneous; the effect 
of it was powerful. 

There is no feeling which, in hours of trial, can so strongly 
nerve the arm, and lend assurance to the purpose of a good 
mind, as a linn and practical trust in Providence. To feel 
that God is with us, to believe that he will act for us, is to be 
armed in proof, and with a strength that can heat back the 
assaults of despair, and preserve to the mind Chat coolness of 
spirit, that capability of thinking, so necessary in moments of 
extreme danger, to render courage useful, or innocence fear- 
less. Anna had this trust in Providence, and now, instead of 
uttering one exclamation, or making a ungle movement, which 
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muit betray herself, and could not save the Earl, ihe stood 
fixed, motionleSB, and watchful. 

At length, Ursula laid to Amoul, in a low voice, '* AU is 
silent j he sleepa; now is the time." 

" 1 will take away his d^ger first," replied ArnouL " He 

" No, no," said Ursula, " do not go near him dll yon strike 
the blow, else he may awake and struggle with you. ' 

" He shall awake in hell then," answered Amoul. " This 
shall do it." 

On saying this, Amoul advanced directly towards the bed, 
bent forward, and raised his arm U> strike; but even at the 
instant he was aboat to deal the blow, Anna started from her 
concealment, rushed out, and struck the arm of Amoul le 
Clerc with bo much firmness, that, unprepared for such an 
attack, hie arm was forced back upon his bosom as he bent 
forward, and the point of the knife slightly wounded him in 
the breast- 
Before the villain could shake off Anna's hold, or recover 
from his surprise, by her cries of "Murderl murder!" she 
awakened Lewis, who sprung up and seized hie dagger, 
exclaiming, as he did so, as if still under Che influence of bis 
dream (which corresponded with the real and terrific scene 
before him), "Murderl where? what? I know it! I grappled 
with the villain ; I had all hut heat him down." 

Whilst Lewis spoke thus wildly, he looked distractedly 
around, impressed with that sensation between terror and siv- 
prise, which persons are apt lo eicperience when they awake 
in a strange place, where they have laid down to take rest 
under circumstances of anxiety. But he was soon recalled to 
his perfect senses, by the violent assault of Amoul le Clerc, 
who, having at length shaken oiT Anna, sprang upon the Earl, 
with the intent to etab him ere he could recover from hia 
alarm. Ursula, in the mean time, had retreated to the house- 
door to call in the assistance of Oxhead, whom she bad there 
stationed as a guard to prevent interruption from without. 

The Earl, who neither wanted courage nor resolution to^ 
defend himself againet his enemies, closed in with Amoul le 
Clerc, and aided by that supernatural strength which detpair, 
like the raginge of a fever, will often impart, be hebame 
strong as his fierce opponent. Grappling with the villain, he 
held him by the throat, whilst he wrenched the knife Irom 
bis hand; hut in doing so Lewis dropped his own dagger. The 
struggle continued. 

At this moment Ursula returned, followed by Oxhead, wboy 
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stiU under the infiuence of his debauchery, held hia axe in his 
graq>, and, with a stupif gaze and an unsteady step, advanced 
to give his aaustance, more like one who la about to take a 
part in a drunken brawl, than to hecome the instrument of a 
daringand determined purpose. Lewis in an inslant observed 
the state of his new assailant, and finding that he should have 
two ruffians to deal with instead of one, whilst he was himself 
unarmed, he suddenly struck with his clenched hand so violent 
B blow upon the head of Amoul le Clerc, that the assassin, 
stunned by the force of it, fell senseless upon the ground. 

Lewis bent forward to snatch up his dagger; but ere he 
could recover himself again, Oxhead was before him, and, 
■with a bitter oath, prepared to strike him dead. But heaven 
again interfered to preserve the Earl, for at this instant, some 
one, who had entered the kitchen, came suddenly upon the 
vfretch, and interposed between him and Lewis de Male. 
Oxhead instantly turned upon his new assailant, but, stupifled 
with the effect* of strong drink, he was no equal match for 
the brave and temperate Sir Walter d'Anghien (for it was he 
who had entered the house). The contest was soon ended, 
and Oxhead rolled at the feet of his opponent, in the agonies 
of the last struggle, from which be was speedily released by 

Sir Walter now advanced towards the Earl, who had placed 
himself before Anna, as if to ?uard her from danger. He was 
about to speak, when Arnoul le Cleic, who had been stunned, 
but not killed, by the blow he had received, once more sprang 
upon his feet, and attempted to seize the axe that had fallen 
from the hand of Oxhead. Sir Walter prevented his purpose, 
seized upon Amqul, and held the point of his sworn at his 
throat, as he said, " Yield thee, villain ! make but the least 
attempt at self-defence, and my sword shall end your life on 
the instant." 

Ursula, who now saw all her hopes were frustrated, quickly 
advanced towards the door, in order to save herself by flight; 
but the Earl ruiihedbeforeher, closed the door, and forced the 
^retched woman back into the very chair in which Oxhead 
had so lately been sealed, threatening her with death if she 
atteropted to escape. Sir Walter still held Amoul with the 
sword pointed to his throat. The villain, perceiving resistance 
would be useless, exclaimed, "I yield; spare my life, and I 
will yield." 

Anna heard these words, and obaervine the blood unon 
Amoul's clothes, which had issued from the wound he had 
received, — the chari^ that ever animated her bosom to do a 
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and said, " He has yielded; let that satisfy you. The wretched 
man is already wounded by his own knife, and by his own 
hand, as 1 interfered to eave the Earl, Let lu stanch the 
blood of his wound, that he may not be cut off in the mid^ 
of hie sin, and so periah eternally." 

Amoul (alike insenaible to every feeling of gratitude, and to 
all sense of fear) laughed at the humane purpose of Anna's 
intercession in hia behalf, and only answered, "No, no; the 
wound is but a scratch. Itisnothing; leave me alone." 

Ursula, who was seated in the chair, to which the Earl had 
hastily conHned her with a cord that he had accidentally found 
in the apaitmenl, at hearing these words of Arnoul le Clerc, 
turned her head towards him, and said, with the expression in 
her countenance of a spirit that delights in malice, "Wha^ 
Amoul! a wound, however slight, from the knife of Ursula, is 
that nothing?" 

These few words flashed conviction upon the mindof AmonI 
le Clerc. He now recollected that Ursula had given to him 
her own knife, for the purpose of rendering certain the death 
of Lewis de Male, even though he should but receive a slight 
wound with it. "Great God!" exclaimed Amoul, who, in Ms 
alarm, forgot his usual infidelity, and called upon the name of 
a Being, the violation of whose laws had been the constant 
occupation of his life, "Great God! then I am poisoned." 

It seemed as if the conviction of his danger, acting upon the 
whole frame, and giving a sudden revmsion to the blood, 
assisted the effects of the poison, so that a fearful change was 
instantly produced ; for scarcely had Arnoul finished [bis short 
sentence, when the veins in his forehead swelled, his face 
became livid, his hands fell motdonless by his side, and as he 
sunk upon a bench in the apartment, hia eye seemed to wander 
in the restless gaze of mental distraction. 

" Ay," said Ursula, " thou art indeed poisoned. The blood 
that now runs boiling through thy body will soon become cold 
and stagnant, even hke the spring of waters congealed by tl^f 
winter's frost, that once rushed dancing through the veins of 
the earth." 

"Accursed woman," said Amoul, "I am slain by thy aria. 
The poison is of thy own work. Give me aome of thy drugs, 
that may even yet render it powerless." 

"Woman," s^d Anna, you have indeed become the instru- 
ment of death to your own associate in crime. If you can now 
adminster aught to restore this miaetableman, give it quickly; 
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BO shall you free your own soul from ihe guilt of this act of 

Ursula looked upon Anna with a contemptuous smite, as she 
replied, "He receives a juat reward. Had he struck the blow 
wisely, he would not have been as the fool who falla by his 
own snare. There ia no human power can save tbee, Amoul ; 
for know, that the poison that boils in thy veius was drawn 
from the body of that reptile whose least infection is death." 

"Hag, sorceress, fiend!" exclaimed Arnoul, "call up thy 
devils, then, to help me. If thou hast power with the apirita 
of the damned, bid them come to thy aid to aave me." 

"No," said Ursula, "I have power to help them to their 
prey, but none to keep their victims when the hour is come to 
clum them." 

"Fool that I was," cried Amoul, "to trust thee; and is this 
the end of all thy arts, thy promiaes? Yet 1 will not die unre- 
\ enged. If hell awaits me, thou, who hast helped me thither, 
at least ahall bear me company. Woman, accursed woman, 
thy hour is come as well as mme." 

Half frantic with the agonies of bodily pain and mental 
suffering, Amoul started from his seat, aa if he purposed to 
wreak upon Ursula a terrible revenge. But as he darted for- 
ward, he was again interrupted by Sir Walter d'Anehien. 
" Miserable man, ' said Sir Walter, "rather think how abort a 
space remains to you on earth, and employ it in the endeavour 
to make your peace with heaven, instead of seeking vengeance 
as the last act of your life." 

"Talk not to me of heaven," replied Amoul; "leave it to 

Erieats and women to pray and fear — I will call upon nothing 
ut the fienda to help me. Look at yonder hag; some revenge 
is left me yet. Lewis, hear me ! stab her to the heart now she 
is in thy power. She it was who proposed to me to murder 
thee whilst sleeying. She it fat, who, to prevent thy mother 
from joining with the French king, tc restore thee to thy 

Kwer, now seeks the Countess of Artois, perhaps to silence 
r in the tomb. Stab, stab her to the heart — with her 6wn 
knife do it. The poison will work sure; it boils in my veins, 
it^ consumes my body while I speak. Kill her, then, and may 
every fiend she has served on earth, may every spirit she has 
helped to the accursed in hell, may they hover round her in 
her last moments, to torture her soul and body in death ; may 
they bear her, with every pang that the bad can auSer, to 
their torments of everlasting misery," 

"Peace, blaaphemer," said the Earl; "peace. You have, 
indeed, told me of things I little thought to hear. Wretched 
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k; think 

n the ^ve will claim tbee." 

"Nay, let him curse," said Unula; "his hour ia near, and 
even now it is come. Hence, Amoul, go and curse with those 
apirita who await thee. Even now thou art dying ; the poison 
ia finishing its work." 

"Lying hag," exclaimed A rnoul ; " I will yet live to revenge 
myself, and l« ruin thee." The wretch again started up; it 
aeemed as if he had received an addidon of strength even 
from the energy of his own sufferings, for he fteed himself 
from Sir Walter d'Anghien's hold in a moment, and darted 
forward towards the chair where Ursula waa confined. Bnt 
ere he reached it, the supernatural degree of strength that had 
given him such momentary power forsook him; the mortal 
agony seized upon his limhs, and withered his whole frame; 
his face hecame hlack and convulsed, his throat rattled, be 
uttered a horrid blasphemy, fell backwards, and expired. 

Ursula laughed, and pointing with her finger to the corpse 
which lay upon the ground, whdst every one else in the apart- 
ment was mute from horror, she exclaimed, " Cast the carrion 
to the dogs, and to the ravens; let it not blacken here." 

"Silence, woman," said the Earl; "silence — another word, 
and it is thy last." 

"My lord," said Sir Walter d'Anghien, "do not waste your 
breath in parlepng with that guilty sorceress. I cannot stain 
my sword with the blood of a woman, in whom ^e, that is 
honourable in the good, is bnt an aggravation of her crime, 
unce her hairs are grown grey in the practice of iniquity. 
But for this, I would avenge her intent to murder you," 

"And thou, Lewis," said Ursula, " what wilt thou do to met 
Take my life if thou wilt, for I am in thy power; but know 
that the spirit of Ursula, even from the tomb, shall hover 
round thee, and mark thy destiny with ruin." 

"Wretched woman," replied the Earl, "again I bid you be 
silent. For the present I leave you; when we are gone, I will 
give ordent that you shall be set at liberty. And now hear 
what I command. Quit this country, and without delay; and 
if such a soul aa inhabits that miserahle body can repent, let it 
he so. But hereafter, if you are found within the most remote 
comer of these lands, and I have once more power as their 
Iwd, the public executioner shall do justice upon you for all 
the crimes of your past life." 

"When you have the power, I will suffer," replied Ursula, 
scornfully; "you have bound roe fast, or I would not now 
submit." 
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"Let ua go hence, my lord," said Sir Walter d'AngUen; 
"all is in readiness — the honieB are prepared for your de- 
parture! I met the honest host, who came to hasten my return, 
fearing you were in danger. I am thankful to heaven that I 
came in time to be of service." 

"Oh, let utt instantly deport," said Anna; "I cannot bear 
to look upon this sight of hoiror. This has been a dread&l 
night, but thanks he to God, we are preserved froni the snares 
of the iricked." And, turning to Ursula, she said in a tre- 
mulous voice, whilst her countenance, pale with fear, expresBed 
apprehension even to meet the eye of the sorceress, "We 
leave you, Ursula, surrounded by me dead. They were your 
associates in guilt ; let their end fill your heart with some re- 
morse, and leave this wicked course of life, that will too soon 
number you in misery with them," 

Ursula muttered some reply, but it was lost, for Anna, lean- 
ing upon the arm of Sir Walter d'Anghien, hastily quitted the 
house. The Earl followed. In a few minutes they reached 
the spot without the ruined walls, where the aged host, un- 
coDSCious of the dreadful circumstances that had passed, was 
holding the horses to be in readiness for their departure. The 
Earl brieBy told bim all that hod occurred, and commanded 
that the miserable woman he had left bound should be set at 
liberty, and suffered to depart. He then gave the old man 
Home gold, aud the promise of a greater reward, should he 
ever more he restored to his posBessions as Earl of Flanders. 

The little party immediately after mounted their horses, bid 
farewell to the friendly host, and set forward on their road lo 
Lille. In their way ^om the inn, they passed by the ancient 
bam where the worthy Sir Simon and his companions were 
lodged for the night. But, ignorant of the circumstanoe, 
Anna little thought she was so near her beloved guardian; 
and Lewis de Miue was wholly unconscious that to Sir Simon's 
idnature (in having served him, though he thought him 
lut a stranger, by sending the host to hasten the return of his 
companion) he vros in all probability indebted for the preser- 
vation of his life. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Ha-vinc left the Earl of Flanderi, Sir Walter d'Anghien, and 
tlie fair Anna, safe from the snares by which they were en- 
compasaed, and upon the road to Lille, the course of our nar- 
rative now obliges ua to quit them for awhile, in order to speak 
of other matters of considerahle importance in the affiiirs of 
Lewis de Male. 

It is already known to the reader that the Duke of Bur- 
gundy (uncle to the youthful monarch Charles the Sixth of 
France, who had now succeeded to the throne), was son-in-law 
to Lewis, having espoused his only legitimate child, a girl but 
fourteen years old. By this marriage, the Duke hoped to 
become po^^sessed hereiuter of Flanders, in right of his wife, 
as her lawful inheritance. On account of this expectation, he 
had busied himself in the intrigues of Margaret Countess of 
Art«ia, to prevent any second marriage on the part of the Earl, 
lest the birth of a male heir should dispossess nim of the suc- 
cession he hoped to gain by hia young wife. 

The Countess of Artois, haughty and ambitious, by her 
interference had brought about this marriage between the 
Duke and her grandaughter; and desirous of maintaining her 
ascendency over her less ambitious son, a second marriage on 
his part had always been feared by Margaret, lest she should 
lose not only the power, which she exercised even to despotiam 
over Lewis, hut likewise her influence with the Duke of 
Burgundy, who, for his own interest, had suffered her to 
exercise a greater degree of rule over his actions, than he 
would otherwise have permitted. 

Many were the intrigues carried on by the Uuke of Burgundy 
and the Countess of Artoia, the crafty Gilbert Matthew acting 
as go-between, agent, and messenger; and sometimes with a 
refinement of cunning that deceived even his artful employers, 
he would suggest to the one or to the other some plan that 
might appear exclusively to favour the interest of the party 
to whom It was proposed, whilst, in fact, it was really intended 
to forward a scheme of deep-laid policy for the chief advan- 
tage of himself. 

The rebellion of the Whit« Hoods, threatening to deprire 
Lewis de Male of his earldom, and consequently his daughter i 
of her inheritance, had been a cause of serious alarm to 
Burgundy. In vain had he endeavoured to persuade the late 
King Charles the Fifth to take part with Flanders against the 
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rebels; but that monarch would never conient to do ao, on 
account of Che resentment he felt Cowards Lewis de Male for 
having given shelter to the Duke of Britanny in hia court, at 
a time \rhen that Duke had offended the Freneh king. 

But no sooner waa Charles the Fifth dead, and his youthAil 
son had succeeded him, under the guardianship of hie uncles 
Berry and Burgundy, than Margaret of Artois despaCched 
Gilbert Matthew on a secret mission to the Duke of Burgundy, 
to intimate to him the extreme danger of the Earl's affairs, 
and that, could the Duke now induce the young King to unite 
with Flanders, the inheritance would be confirmed as his own. 

Sir Oliver de CKsson, the favourite of the late King, had 
been appointed by him constable of France; and bs he had 
much power in the kingdom, and possessed a considerable 
influence over the mind of the young prince. Burgundy had 
a cautious part to play; for the constable was to be gained 
over to the interest of Flanders, as well as the King himself. 
Many letters therefore passed between Burgundy and the 
Countess; and it was not till the night of the attack on Bruges 
that Margaret received such certain information of his success, 
that she resolved to seek the King of France in person, the 
bettor to forward her suit. 

Conscious of the impatient temper and the open dealing of 
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did she intend that Lewis should learn her design till all was 

ripe for action. 

Upon the night that the Countess fled from Bruges with 
Gilbert Matthew, she went to Lille; but fearful of any delay 
at such a juncture, she did not remain there even to ascer- 
tain the fate of her son ; resolving, if he should Gfe> dead, to 
make an attempt to grasp at the earldom of Flanders for the 
Duke of Burgundy, in right of her grandaughter. For this 
purpose she set forward upon the very next morning, accom- 
panied by Gilbert Matthew, to seek the Duke at Teumay, 
according to a plan that had been previously arranged between 
them, as it was at that place (where we must now conduct the 
reader) she was to meet the young King ; bis uncle of Bur- 
gimdy having induced Charles to journey thither, as if it were 
but to give him pleasure in viewing the city. 

It waa after the Countess's arrivaJ at Toumay, that, having 
despatched Gilbert with a letter to the Duke of Burgundy, 
she sat in her apartment anxiously awaiting his return. The 
features of the Count«sa seldom expressed the passion of her 
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mind; but this iay the looked more disturbed than was usual 
with her, and she paced her chamber in some impatience, 
expecting die return of Gilbert. He at length appeared, oad 
bowing obaeqiuously aa he entered, atood prepared to oiiBwei 
the questions of his miatresa with an air of profound attention. 

"Gilbert," said the Countess, "what says the Duke i^ 
Burgiuidy to my plan? Shall the King be spoken with to- 
day?" 

"Madam," replied the deacon of the pilots, "the Duke will 
again propose the matter to hia Majesty, and entreats diat jrou 
wiQ meet him in the hall of audience at the usual hour of 
Cbarlea's coming forth; for it is said that the afBiir having 
become known to the White Hoods, iu consequence of some 
papers found upon a French herald, who waa taken prisoner 
m Bruges, a deputation is arrived with a flag of truce from 
Ghent, to endeavour to make such terma with Che King that 
he may not enter the country of Flanders with any hostile 

" That muat not be, or I 
see how it will end; the rebels wiU offer to place themselve* 
under the dominion of France, and the Earldom will be lost to 
us for ever. I muat see the Duke of Burgundy. This must 
be prevented by any means. But have you heard any intel- 
ligence of my son? Now he ia most wanted, he is not to be 
found. He escaped, you swd, from Bruges?" 

"It ie so rumoured," answered Gilbert Matthew; "and 
some poor cottager has spread a atrange report, that he saw 
the Earl in a mean disguise, attended by some young knight, 
and a damael he declares to be the daughter of John Lyon. ' 
He farther says, that they were in much distress, and that be i 
sold them a horae to help them forward on their journey-" 

" The daughter of John Lyon with the Earl in hia flightl" 
exclaimed the Countess. " It ia impoasible; she waa not in 

"Not as you might know, madam," said Gilbert. "But aa I 
Sir Waller d'Anghien is the assured friend of your son, be 
might assist him to secrete a favourite damsel, who, it is 
universally believed, in apite of her low birth, and her being 
the daughter of a rebel, Lewia will one day espouse." 

" He shall perish firat," said the Counteaa. " I will never 
aee my blood debaaed by such an alliance ; and it ia the 
interest of Burgundy that no aecond union should give birth 
to what may ruin hia hopea of the succession. And now, 
Gilbert Matthew, where is Ursula?" continued the Coontesa, 
in a lower tone of voice. "Ia ahe in safe ward?" 
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remun here beyond this day. Yet, madBm, I would have 
you CButiaus how you trust to one who is an assured and able 
instrument in the nands of the White Hoods, and especially 
of Peter du Bois," 

" Do not couneel me," toid the Coimtess, in her usual 
haughty manner. " I tell you that Ursula, under the eem- 
blance of being an agent for the White Hoods, has a thousand 
times betrayed their schemes to me. You forget it was Ursula 
who sold Uie poison that dispatched the arch-triutor John 

"She bad a personal enmity against the man," replied 
Gilbert. "Yet, believe me, she h no friend to the Earl of 
Flander»; and I think, from the cautious manner in which 
she came hither, and her eager desire to leave this place after 
her expected interview with you, she has something more to 
fear than we may imagine &ont our own party. I much 
doubt but that she has been engaged in some dark proceed- 
ings, of which she would keep you ignorant" 

" I ninst see her," said the Countess, "Imust see her; send 
her to me. One interview more, and she shall depart; then 
I will to the council. Do you await me, Gilbert, without, 
near the chamber of audience." 

Gilbert bowed, and retired. The Countess, after he was 
gone, walked towards a table, and took from a small box that 
stood upon it a paper. This she held in her hand, and for 
some time considered the contents. She then made nolcs, as 
if adding something of importance that occurred to her mind. 
The door opened, and Ursula stood before her. 

The pretended sorceress bore in her hand the mystic wand 
which she used when employed upon those absurd spells, 
whose diabolical influence was universally credited, even by 
the most enlightened of the times in which she Uved, so 
general was a belief in magic. 

"Make fast the door," said the Countess, "lest Gilbert 
Matthew should lurk without. I trust no one further than 
necessity requires; and he has nothing to do with my con- 
ference with thee." 

Ursula obeyed. 

"Come nearer, woman," continued the Countess, with an 
aspect in which awe and solemnity were depicted in strong 
characters; for, though insensible to every feeling of virtue 
and religion, Margaret of Artois was a devout beiiever in the 
wperstitions of the age. " Ursula, have you lesmt the event 
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of theie proceedingi? And shall tbe blood of Artoia yet 
flow through the veins of the future Earls of Flanders? What 
wUI be our success?" 

" It will depend," replied the sorceress, answering in her 
mysterious mode of speech, and with the look of one who 
appeared to observe in the very airwhatwas invisible to other 
eyes than her own, " it will depend upon this night. Before 
the glass runs down the twelfth hour, the doom of Artois and 
of Flanders will be sealed in the hook of fate." 

" What mean you, woman?" stud the Countess; "I cannot 
read your riddle." 

" I dare not speait it plainly," replied Ursula. "There are 
powers who act for us, but will not he named ; there are deeds 
that must he done, but never told; there are chaima that 
operate, but we must not think wherefore they do so. Mark 
what I ahall direct, and the end you look for shall be yuvirs." 
"That end is power," said the Conntesa; " so I would 
interpret your dark speech. Bui how is it to be attained? 
What are the means?" 

" I have consulted," answered Ursula, " fearful spirita, who 
reveal their purposes by those bright stars that look like gems 
in the mantle of the dark and melancholy nighl, and they 
promise you succees, should France unite with Flandeia. But, 
to gain ^s, you must observe what I shall now direct." 

"Direct!" said the Countess, who, even whilst under the 
tutelage of the sorceress she employed, could scarcely sup- 
press her haughty spirit, " What is it that you dare utter ui 
the tone of command to Margaret of Artois?" 

"When you shall this day," continued Ursula, "confer . 
with the Duke of Burgundy on the means of entering Flan- 
ders, make him promise that he will lead his people into 
Flanders by tbe bridge of Commmes." 

"The bridge of Commines!" repeated the Countess, with 
astonishment. " What means this fantastic direction ? And 
why should the French enter Flanders to restore the lawful 
Earl to his rights in that particular place? Why must they 
pass the river that divides the countries more by this bridge 
than by any other?" 

" It wiQ lead to success, "replied Ursula. " Mark my words, 
^oud lady. Either this promise must be given to you by the 
Duke of Burgundy ere the glass runs the twelfth hour to- i 
night, or your enterprise will fail, and the coronet of Flan- 
ders pass to an alien." 

" Your words are wild," said the Countess, " and you give 
me this coimset without a shadow of reaaon. How can I 
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rely upon you ! What proof can you give, either that there 
is aincerity in your words, or prudence in your directions?" 

" I can vouch t he p aat to make you trust me for the future," 
replied Ursula. Who told Gilbert Matthew that the deputa- 
tion was to arrive here to-day from Ghent; was it not Ursula? 
Who made known to him (and for your benefit) that the 
dotard citizens would worsMp France, displace their Earl, 
and bow the knee to a foreign prince, so they might keep their 
gold in safety; was it not Ursula? And who, lady, to obey 
your commands, to follow in the patha of your own crafty 
policy, induced the White Hoods to commence theii hostilities 
in France itself; waa it not Ursula?" 

"Hast thou done Ihia!" exclaimed the Countess — -" then I 
will trust thee, I will obey the lighteat word that thou shalt 
command. If this be done, all hope of terms between France 
and the White Hoods must be for ever at an end." 

" Itis done," said Urania, " and by my instigation ; a party 
of Peter du Bois's men have blunt a village on the frontier of 
France. It waa your own plan, Margaret of Artois, to set 
the French king at bitter enmity against our people. Now 
do you believe that I serve your cause 1 " 

" I do, I do," said the Countess, exultingly. " Here, Ursula, 
here is gold. I must to the council. The Duke of Burgundy 
shall give his consent; he shall give me the promise you 
require, or the lances under my command in Artois shall never 
join him. I will remember the bridge of Commines!" 

" Ay, the bridge of Commines," replied Ursula, whilst a 

fleamof malignant joy Btole over her dark features. "There 
eath ahaU hold the watch, and I will tell the hour." 
The Countess bowed her head in token of assent, and went 
towards the chamber of audience. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The andent city of Tournay, whose remains, at the prescDt 
period, afford such an interesting' field for the artist and 
the andqTiary, at the time of our narrative was at the height 
of ils giory. Tournay commanded a vast champaign, and vaa 
mrrounded by walla and towers of ponderous conatmctioii ; 
one of these (even to this day), though on a smaller scale, 
reminda us of the castle of St. An?e1o at Rome, and seems to 
look down upon the buildings of more recent date, like our 
Gothic ancestors on their less hardy sous, with a character at 
strength and grandeur unequalled by the present times. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame St. Eleutaire, of the early 
Norman architecture, presented the finest combinationB in iia 
internal parts, simple but massive, vast yet elegant. The 
round-headed arch and the curiously carved columns united, 
with the many shrines and altars of the cathedral, to fbna an 
object at once rich and imposing; whilst the venerable castle 
and the magnificent abbey of St. Martin (of which at the 
present time scarcely a vestige remains), were deemed equal 
in strength and heauty to any buildings of the period. 

The youthful king, Charles the Sixth of France, was now 
lodged in the castle of Tournay, whither he had journeyed, at 
the instigation of his uncle the Duke of Burguni^, and where, 
for the present, he held his court. The h^l of audience, in 
which the King usually received strangers, or aornetimes held 
his council, was of a peculiariy interesting character, being 
(tike the cathedral) of early Norman architecttne. Two rows 
□f short and massive columns, finished by the round-headed 
arch, supported theroof of carved oak; wtulstacorTesponding 
gallery ran round the sides of the apartment, at the foot of 
lofty windows, which were filled with the rich and deep hues 
of the finest painted glass, representing the arms of the city, 
the kings of France, and various nobles and knights, whose 
names were all more or less connected with Tournay. 

Towards the upper end of the hall appeared a raised seat, 
ascended by several steps, covered with cloth of crimson and 
gold. The high back of this seat was finished by a carved 
oaken canopy, covered also with cloth embroidered with the 
arms of France, surmounted by a crown, in token of the 
Tank of him whose right it was to ait beneath, as ^ing of 
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Here tlie lords of the council and the court were now asaen- 
bled, expecting the entrance of their youthiul prince. No 
one presumed to take a seat, but all waited bareheaded, with 
tfaeir eyes often cast towards the door that opened from the 
apartment of the King. Nor can we here look back to this 
Beetle of former times, without attempting to give to the reader 
some alight sketch of a few of the principal personages who 
were in attendance; men whose names hare often been the 
delight of the ancient chronicler, as he noted down their deeds 
of hardihood end valour; whose meraaries have formed a 
pleaaing subject for the imagination of the poet or the painter; 
and whose Blighteat remains (be it of thejr habitations, their 
monuments, or of the towns they have built or conquered), 
now form a delightful subject of investigation far the curious 
and the antiquary. 

On the right of the throne stood the King's uncles, the 
Dukes of Berry and Burgundy, arrayed in robes of state, heavy 
with the purflings of their embroidery. On the left stood the 
lord high constable of France, Sir Oliver de Clisson, who suc- 
ceeded the famous Bertrand du Guesclin in that office. Iiiir 
Oliver was of the middle size, strong and muscular in form ; 
his countenance had been handsome in youth, and was now 
more changed by the service he had seen in battles, hy fre- 
quent exposure to toil and hardship, than by age, for he was 
scarce fifty years old. The forehead was high and flexible, 
which a habit of frowning had contracted into an appearance 
of deep wrinkles. The nown of Sir Oliver proceeded neither 
from intense thinking nor ill-humour; he had been deprived 
of the «ight of his right eye, by the blow of a battleaxe m the 
lield of Auray, and ever since that period he was observed to 
fVown, as if to asMst the sight of the remaining eye, by pro- 
truding the hrow, so as to afford it a greater degree of shade 
from the light. This accident had considerably impaired the 



natural grace and hannony of his features, but the eye he still 
ssed was large, full, and brilliant, and seemed, by its quii ' 
:e and watchful observance, to be quite equal in its laci 



ties to the double organ of sight possessed by ordinary n 
The mouth was of a rigid character; and altogether cne 
features of Sir Oliver de Clisson presented what might be 
juBlly termed 'a confirmed countenance,' united with military 

The character of De Clisson may be best delineated from 



As a soldier, he was brave in the field ai 
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dent in council, not anxious to shed blood on a light oc 

but never ipared it when be had once unaheathea the sword; 
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a circumstance that caused some bistorians to bestow on him 
the appellation of the Bidchtr. As a courtier (rare though it 
be either in the paat or the present age), be was frank and 
sincere. Attached to his prince personaltj, yet, for the sake 
of that attachment, he never compromised the public interest. 
As a man, be was honest, stern, and blunt in hia general man- 
ners ; yet capable of acts of generosity. Quickly susceptible 
in feehng, he seldom suffered an injury to pass unrevenged 
or a benefit unrequited. Such was Oliver de Cliason, respected 
by his friends, feared by his enemies, and the idol of the men- 
at-arms, who iiad followed him through many a daring contest 
and sangui 

sir 0V__ , . ___ 

haubergeon, and gauntlets, were lo him an ordinaly attire; 
and though he now stood bareheaded, expecting the arrival of 
the King, and on this occasion had sub^itituted for the steel 
bacinet a hood of velvet, yet he did not seem to be at bonne 
in the exchange he had made in this part of bis dress; for, 
instead of suftering the hood to fall over his back (depending 
from the long band or tippet, as it was usual with others to do), 
be now held it in hishaiiil,and twisted it about in an awkward 
manner. Sir John de Vienne, the brave admiral of France, 
conversed apart with Sir Oliver; but (whilst other courtiers 
spoke in a half whisper, aa if the very walls of the royal hall 
of audience should not be offended by too bold a speech), Sir 
John and Sir Oliver spoke in the ordinary key of voices that 
were rather remarkable for their depth than for soft aceeo- I 

The handsome young Count de Montmorenci was also sta- 
tioned near the throne; and though one of the bravest and | 
most gallant knights of his time, he was in nothing defidetit 
in those more polite accomplishments, that had been sung by 
the troubadours as excellences framed to attrait ladies' eye^ 
and steal away their hearts. Montmorenci could handle the 
tilting lance with grace as well as strength, he could carol a 
ditty or dance in ball, and wore his shoes long toed to the 
extreme verge of fashion ; whilst, not content with having the 
aims of his house worked in embroidery upon the breast and 

•Sir 01i>er de Clluon »u Imried ■( Joiielin, In Brltuny. The 

the French tetoluiion. The suthot, iacompiny Kith her lute husbtod I 
Mr. C. Slolhird, duriug ber Iracels tn BiltuiD)', hul the good fortune to 

efllgT. Itwu flnindia the ««dFn of s tobu:coD»t. where it hud been 
(tuck up u a uueciow. See ' lour in Ngnnuid}' ud Bcituin;.' 
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back part of his msnde, he had them also gaily emblazoned 
on a, grouud of blue and silver, down the front of hia coat or 

The Count stood alone ; he noticed no one present, for none 
of the fairer sex vere in the hall, and amused himself, in the 
absence of the ladies, with one of their favourite toys, a young 
squirrel, &steued by a silver chain, that sat and frolicked upon 



one of the oak chairs, whilst he seemed to be engaged in 
counting the number of the arches that formed the carved 
ceiling, for his eyes were fixed upwards, although his looks 
betrayed rather the listless idleness of not thinking at all, than 
of thinking deeply. 

At length that door, so ominous and eventful to the eyes of 
courtiers, opened; and immediately, several of the chamber- 
lains and knights in attendance upon the king sallied forth. 
Then came the squire of the body, followed by an usher heap- 
ing a silver staff surmounted by a fleur-de-lis. lliese mai^ 
ahalled the way ; whilst the nobles in the hdl ceased to converse 
with each other, drew themselves up into an erect position, 
and fell some paces hack, to make room for the passage of the 
king to the throne. 

Charles the Sixth, the object of this general respect and 
silent attention, now entered the hall with that easy step and 
unembarrassed air that proclaimed he had been used to these 
ceremonies from childhood, and that they had neither the 
power nor the novelty lo draw his attention from the amuse- 
ments ofboyhood. Charles was hut sixteen years old, and the 
beautiful young falcon he now bore upon his wrist seemed, for 
the moment, to engage and interest him more than his court. 

The king was of a fair complexion, tall and well formed, 
light and active in his motions, and with a play of cheerfulness 
and good-humour about hia face that is always capable of 
rendering youth peculiarly pleasing, and, in a prince, was 
deemed the height of fascination, and whatever could most 
charm or attract mankind. His face was fair, but too delicate 
to indicate strength of constitution; and even at this early 
period there was a wQd expression about the eye, which was 
remembered, and remarked many years after, by the learned 
leeches, as indicative of the unhappy malady that so often 
atHicted his mind at a matnrer age. 

Yet these post-prophetic observations of the leeches can 
hardly he deemed of sufficient force to prove that the king's 
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malady was conatitutional; aince it ahould rather seem, from 
the accounts given by the writers of the period, that his first 
attack waa produced by over-eKertion, and the esceasive heat 
of the aun affecting the brain, at a time when the king 
laboured under some alight indisposition. Be this as it may, 
at the period of our narrative Me mental health was unim- 
paired; he waa neither deficient in personal courage nor in 
intellect. On the contrary, Charlea possessed Che accomplish' 
ments that were usually given to the youth of his day who 
were of noble birth; and bis romantic attachment andmarriage 
with his beloved queen, aome years after, evinced a spirit of 
refined manners, that shewed he was capable both of sincere 
affection and gallantry towarda the favoured damsel of hit 
choice. 

The young king was attired in regal ^lendour. He wore 
the crimson mantle of state, lined and trimmed with ermine. 
His dalmatic fell in large and graceful folds over a tunic of 
white linen. It was formed of light blue silk, embroidered 
with the flemvde-lis in silver, and fastened in front with * 
fermail or brooch of diamonds. The throat was bare. The 
bcautifiil light brown hmr, for which Charles was so remark- 
able, hung in profusion down his hack, and curled so thickly 
round his forehead as almost to conceal the fillet of fine pearb 
that was bound about his brows, and confined the longer 
tresses to the back of the head. 

Charles advanced towards the throne, graciously saluted bitt 
attendants, and, with a quickness of perception ihat marked 
his manners even at this early age, had the good sense to 
address each in a way appropriate to his eeveral character or 
profession. Having spoken a few words almost to every one 
present, he turned to the young Count de Montmorenci, whoae 
age and habits had rendered him a favourite companion to the 
youthful monarch. "See, my lord," said Charlea, "we have 
this morning received a fair present from a fair dome. The 
nob^e Countess of Artois has sent us her young falcon, who 
will chase a htron with any bird in our dominions, and will 
come again to the lure without wandering. We this morning 
will try our falcon against youra, my lord, so our good uncles 
of Berry and of Burgundy will but grant us a short council, 
and put aside their grave matters ; for in sooth we are dred of 
these long debates, and long for a horse, a heron, and a fair 
field." 

"My gracious nephew and prince," said the Duke of Bui>- 
gundy, advancing, " I should be loth to hinder you of the 
sport* that become your age, and are suited to your health; 
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but there are matlers of such moment to lay before your grace, 
a» demand yoiu' instant attentioii ; they may not brook delay. " 
"So you told us yesterdavi" said the young King, "and M 
you Bay every day ; but if we are never to have leisure to 
follow any fair sports, we had rather be the son of one of our 
own squirea, than wear these robes of state as shackles of our 
liberty ; for the sons of our people sport when they please, 
-whist we sit, and hear you, my lords, read us comuels, some' 
times more lo contradict each other in your several opinions 
than to await our decision; prithee, then, debate, whilst 
Charles and Montmorenci fly their falcons, and the wheel of 
state shall not stand still for lack of hands to turn it" 

"The sons of common men, my sovereign," said Sir Oliver 
de Clisson, " are free to do as they list, because they have 
nothing to do of impart; but a king's son and himself a king 
must learn to be a man, though he be but a boy, for folly ia as 
unseemly in high place as frolic in old age. You, my lord, 
must therefore begin betimes to learn by the counsels of those 
who are elder and wiser than yourself, or tbe idleness of a 
prince will bring his state into contempt." 

"You counselua bluntly, my lord conMahle," repUed Charles 
with the utmost good humour ; " but we will not take offence, 
nor play truant. Speak, therefore, the subject of these matters 
of important debate, and we wiU do our best to understand 
them, and to receive your counsels. And Montmorenci," 
continued the King, turning to bis youthful companion, as he 
added in a half whisper, " do you steal out and bid the 
falconer have alt things in readiness; for, please our Lady of 
St. Kleutaire, when we have escaped irom our uncles, we will 
instantly to horse and away. My Lord de St. Py will join us." 
The Lord de St. Py, who had removed his eyes from the 
ceihng to something like a sensible observance of passing 
objects at tbe entrance of the young King, bowed respectfully 
his acceptance of the invitation; and Montmorenci hastened 
to have all tbinzs in readiness to Sy the hawks, as soon as the 
council should break up. 

"Your grace," said the Duke of Burgundy, " will this 
morabg have a fair suitor, Margaret Countess of Artois, who 
now waits without to solicit, as I before told your highness, 
your assistance against the enemies of her bouse." 

" Admit the noble dame," replied Charles. " In sooth, we 
should be no true knight in heart did we refuse to hear a 
lady's prayer; and do you, my Lord de St. Py, marshal her 
to us, imce you are more accustomed to he the squire of dames 
than our uncles or the valiant Sir Oliver," 
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The Lord de St. IV again bowed graceMly, and walking 
upon the very tip of hia Ute», in imitation of lus friend M ont- 
morenci (which, from being imitative, in him was ridiculous), 
left the chamber, and returned conducting Margaret of Artois, 
followed by her attendant the deacon, Gilbert Matthew, who 
on this occaaion acted as the train-bearer of hie mistress. Tbe 
Countess, whose matmers were naturally dignified, and her 
person graceiiil and noble in every movement, advanced direct 
towards the throne, and bending her knee upon the first step, 
made her obeisance to the King. 

Charles instantly raised her, and said with a smile, " In 
•ooth, dear lady, our knee is rather due to you than yours to 
us, since, if beauty, wisdom, and courage claim the noniBge 
of our sex when Ihey are seen in the fairer part of creation, 
tbe Countess of Artoia may challenge princes to her service." 

" Your grace speaks like the Lord of MontmorencLhimsel^" 
said the blunt Sir Oliver; "but the lady, 1 fancy, will be 
better satisfied with the assistance of your highness's men-at- 
arms, than with the smooth words of your courtiers." 

" Nay, Sir Ohver," replied the King, " you shall not chide 
our courtesy, nor will we be wanting to use courage, though 
we take eiample of the first from our friend Montmorenci, 
and of the last from our Constable. But we must first hear 
this lady's suit." 

The Countess of Artois then stated, in a brief and forcible 
manner, the wrongs herself and the Earl of Flanders had sus- 
tained by the rebSlion of tbe White Hoods; and in order to 
shew the necessity which existed for the French King's 
espousing her cause, she dwelt with much art upon the out- 
rage committed by the Flemish rebels in burning a small 
vifiage in tbe dominions of France. The Duke of Burgundy 
saw the favourable moment, not only to act upon the mind rf 
the young King, but also to propitiate Sir Oliver de Clisson, 
who had hitherto entered but coldly into the cause. He knew 
De Clisson would fire at the smallest injury offered to the 
French people, and he was not mistaken. 

" By the soul of my father," exclaimed Sir Oliver, " this is 
not to be home! Shall these rascally mechanicsl fellows of 
Ghent, who live upon the plunder of their own country, insult 
ours? Shall they dare do it? No! there is not a man here 
but will unite with one accord to chastise them. Let but our 
sovereign apeak the word, and Oliver de Clisson again draws 
his sword to chastise the enemies of Charles the Sixth, as he 
has often done those of his royal tather. Speak, my prince, 
and we obey you." 
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While Sir Oliver pronounced theae words, he suddenly 
turned towards the Kmg, becHUse the eye in which there was 
no sight hsd hitherto been next hini. It seemed as if he had 
turned to enforce, by a fixed and determined glance, the 
command he had requested the King to give him, in a voice 
and manner of authority rather than as a Bolicitation. 

"We will not be wanting, my lard constable," said the 
youDg King with much spirit, " to take u]> arms, and proclaim 
war ag^Qst these insolent Flemings, as well in revenge of our 



n injured people, as to right this nohle lady and ner 
■ cousin of Flanders. We are already knighted, 
o buckle on our spurs in reel contest ; for, sooth ti 



have never hitherto had armour on, and have only tilted at a 
quintain, Uke a boy and a page, instead of a prince and a 
man. But these things shall be amended; we will lose no 
time. My lord constable, do you take upon you lo issue our 
proclamation, that all knights and squires in our dominions 
may hasten to our banner, and we will instantly march against 
these White Hoods;" and turning to Montmorenci (who was 
now returned, and stood near his master in the hall), he said, 
" we will have as brave a suit of armour as ever prince wore, 
and it shall be made hy the same artizan who executed yours, 
my lord, for the last loumay in Paris; and our device on this 
occasion shall be Afylng hart." 

"A flying hart, your majesty!" said Sir Oliver; "no flight, 
I trust, where France leads the van. And why desert the 
royal beatings of your house for a new fancy Uke this?" 

"I will teil you, constable," replied the King with the 
utmost simplicity of manner and gravity of aspect; "if we 
take a flying hart for our device in thb war, it is fVom no 
light fancy, but in obedience to a dream that last night haunted 
our sleep, and weighs upon oiu" memory now we are awake. 
Attend, my lords, and we will tell you our dream." 

All the courtiers now made a movement to get nearer to 
the King, and with an air of earnest attention and eager 
curiosity, prepared to hear him repeat his dream, as if it were 
the delivery of an oracle that was to decide the fate of France. 
Charles was not without the superstition of the age in which 
he lived, when the agency of dreams, as well as the power of 
sorcery, formed a part of the creed of every true believer. 

Sir Oliver de Chsson alone looked with an air of doubt thst 
almost amounted lo contempt, as he muttered, "A dream! 
Leave dreams, my prince, for women to fancy, and priests to 
expound. The Kmg of France should dream only of his good 
lances, and awake to set them in action." 
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Cbariea, long accustomed to the caustic humour of his con- 
stable (whose bravery and fidelity in many extremities, during 
the latereign, had given Mm ssort of license to speak bluntly), 
now took no notice of this remark, and. prepared to tell hie 
dream, with an air uf pride and confidence that chewed he 
thought that he had something to relate not unworthy of being 
heard. Sir Oliver perhaps fell pride in the very rudeness 
that induced him to hold in contempt the communication the 
young King was about to make; for so fond are some men of 
distincUoQ, that it is much to be doubted if those who are 
noted for blunt manners do not sometimes feel their vanity 
gratified by such a rough distinction, as well as the more 
polite in being remarked for the graces of good breeding. 

The King, seeing all assembted were attentive, thus com- 
menced the account of his dream: "Methoiight, my lords, 
that I was in this city, and that the Earl of Flanders gave to 
me a pilgrim falcon (even such a bird as the lady of Artois 
sent to me this day), and the falcon was docile and well 
trained, and came and went at my command, and spread her 
wings as she sported on my wrist. One fine morning, when 
' ■ ' md lightly touched the tops of the 



intj) the fields to fly my falcon. We mounted our horses, and 
■eeine a heron near ua, I said, ' Cast off the falcon, Sir Oliver, 
that she may chase the heron.' De Clisson did so; when lo! 
my falcon mounted so high into the air that we nearly lost 
eight of her. Our horses went swiftly, scarcely touching the 
ground; still the falcon kept a-head, till, coming to a thick 
wood, we could not pass it but on foot. So we dismounted — 
when no falcon could be seen. While I was vexed, and musing 
what to do, a hart, white as the snow when drifted by a win- 
ter's wind, sleek and comely, issued from the forest, spreading 
two large wings, and bounding towards us, crouched befbre 
my feet. I mounted upon the noble animal, that instantljr 
spread abroad her wings and carried me above the tops of the 
woods, that seemed to wave like the sea, as I looked down 
upon them. The hart took a direction towards Flanders, and, 
in a moment, I beheld my falcon striking down heron after 
heron, whilst they fought furiously against her, hut in vain. 
When she had completely destroyed the herons, I called her 
back again. She, well trained to the lure, directly returned, 
and perched upon my wrist; and the hart, that seemed to un- 
derstand all that had passed, turned back ag^, and brought 
me to the same spot where my lord constable was waiting fiir 



me. Od thia I awoke; but my dream has dwelt upon my 
memory, and I hold it to be a presage of aucceea to the expe- 
dition we are about to make. The white liort that enabled 
me to follow up my bird, shall be the device we will take for 
our fint eiBay in anna." 

Tbe comtiers, witb one voice, expressed their admiration of 
the young King's dream, and commended the wisdom he 
evinced in expomiding it is as a presage of good; and, in order 
to flatter the King's fancy, they each declared they would 
bear about them m this war the emblem of the white and 
winged hart. 

The Duke of Burgundy and the Countess of Artois, the 

EiBons the moat interested in the success of this expedition, 
>t no time in confirming the good-will expressed towards 
their cause, and immediately entered into conaultation rela- 
tive to the measures to be adopted, in order to collect their 
men-at-arms, and to commence the match into the Flemish 
territory. De Clisaon heartily concurred in these plana. It 
was, therefore, finally arranged that the Countess of Artois 
should set forward, without delay, to collect her people in 
Artoia; and she proposed that they should enter Flemish 
ground by the 'Bridge of Comraines,' on ihe river Lis; where, 
also, she could unite her forces with those of the King and 
the Duke of Burgundy- 
Some objections to this last proposal were started by certain 
members of the council, but the Duke of Burgundy, fearing 
to contradict the Countess, joined with her entreaty; and it 
wa> finally settled, that the allied armies should pass into 
Flanders by the bridge of Commines. The Countess, i] 



taking her leave of the young King, when a new subject o 
intemiption occurred, that must be told in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXr. 

Th£hg was a buBtline movement towardj the extremity of the 
hall of audience, and a mingled Bound of voicea that seemed 
to indicate contention, a thing very unuBual bo near the pre- 
sence of majeaty. Charlea heard the noise, and observed a sdr 
amongst hia attendants at the end of the hall. " Prithee, mj 
Lord de Montmorenci," said he, "go and learn what it ia that 
thus disturb sour people; aoniething extraordinary, it must be; 
return quickly, and tell us." 

The young courtier obeyed, and Boon came back aguu irith 
a amile upon bis lips. "My gracious sovereign," said Mont- 
morenci, "yonder ia a man of most mechanical aspect, who 
wears a gown and cap, Buch as would BUit a court fool at a 
mumming; yet he is very consequential in hia manners. He 
ia attended by four or five greybeards, who bear with them a 
white cloth, much in the form of a table napkin ; it may in all 
probability be of their own spinning; and this they call a fl^ 
of truce. The above described mechanical old leader repre- 
sents himself to be the chief of a deputation from the men of 
Ghent to your grace." 

"And why do our attendants refuse to admit a deputa- 
tion? " inquired the King. 

" Because," replied Montmorenci, " it has been proclaimed 
for some days paat, by your majesty's council, that no depu- 
tation from the Flemish rebels should be admitted, unlesa 
they had previously obC^ned letters of permission from your 
grace to pass hither; failing in this, all nich persons as 
compose the deputation are liable to be considered as law&I 
prisoners. But these men still insist on coming into yoor 

" Admit them," said Charles, " and we will then judge how- 
far they are liable to the penalty. We had forgot the procla- 
mation, iasued on the advice of our uncle of Burgundy. ' 

The Countess of Artois and the Duke of Burgundy, who 
were desirous that no deputation from the Wnite Hoods i 
shovdd be received by the King, for obvious reasons con- 
nected with then* personal interest, now exchanged an ex- 
pressive glance with each other. 

"Gracious prince," said the C 
" I would counsel your majeaty, for your c 
ware how you admit these men. Had they designed fairly, 
they would have obtained your warrant for the deputation. 



You know not half the deceits practised by the men of Ghent; 
they are capable of the worst treachery." 

" We will not lightly tnist them," replied the King, " but 
yet we will hear them. Surrounded by our brave knights, 
and in this hall, we have nothing to fear. Bring forward 
these men of Ghent, Montmorenoi." 

The Count obeyed, and tetomed conducting four ot five 
elderly men, headed by no leas a person than Uie worthy Sir 
Simon da B^te, who, attired in robes of office, and wearing 
an enormous gold chain, as master of the goldsmiths' com- 
pany, walked forward with an air of consequence, tliat was not 
diminished, even by his being in the presence of majesty 
itself. 

The little round figure of Sir Simon, his singular dress, air 
of pride, and the comic expression of his countenance, in 
which good-humour and self-importance were both blended, 
BO forcibly struck the young King, that he could not suppress 
a smile, as he returned the profound and respectful bows and 
salutations of the goldsmith. The Countess of Artois atept 
some paces back, and whispered to Gilbert Matthew. 

All ceremonies being past, Sir Simon bowed, hemmed, and 
thus opened the purpose of his mission : "May it please your 
grace's king's majesty, to hear, in my person, the sentiments, 
opinions, and good dispositions of the worthy and sober part 
of the citizens of Ghent towards your majea^. The ci^zena 
aforenamed, having attended to certain suggestions of mine, 
designed for the public good, thought fit to depute me as the 
head of a deputation to your grace's majesty — I, being Sir 
Simon de Bete, knight, master of the goldsmiths' company, 
and burgomaster of the said city, and in all things your ma- 
jesty's humble servant, in an honest way, and consistent with 
the duties of my own public station." 

This singular address, full of what was intended as highly 
respectful to the King, and yet of sufBcieut personal conse- 
quence to keep up the dignity of his native city, on the part 
of Sir Simon, caused the courtiers to titter, and even Charles 
to smile. Every one seemed amused at the opening speech 
of the deputation, except Burgundy and the Countess; they 
feared that the very simplicity and plain dealing of Sir Simon 
might throw an obstacle in the way of their plots and schcmee 
to carry on their measures. 

"Most worthy burgomaster," stud the King, addressing Sir 
Simon, "we nothing douht your own good inCentinnB, and 
will hear you; although we fear the mission must be fniitlesii, 
since we have ouraelf been injured by your people. The men 
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of Ghent have already commenced hostilitieB in the kingdom 
of France; they have pillaged and burnt a village od the 
frontier." 

. At hearing these words, the countenance of Sir Simon 
changed from its aelf satisfied expreBaion (that apoke the 
certam expectation of Buccesa) to that of a most voeM and 
blank aspect. 

"May it please your grace," said Sir Simon, "I, and these 
nw fellow-citizens, knew nothing of the matter of tbia altair 
of burning the villace on the frontier." 

"And were you ^o ignorant," inquired the Duke of Bur- 
"that, by daring lo approach this presence without 
if permiasion, you now stand in the place of a lawliil 
prisoner? ' 

Sir Simon turned towards the Duke, perfci^tly astounded 
at this intimation. "A prisoner! " said he, "a prisoner! and 
I bear the flag of truce, in my person, from the good town of 
Ghent ! Why, the greatest franchise that was ever taken 
from us, was nothing compared to such an injury as this I 
Please your gracious majesty to hear me speak; for, saving 
that vour grace is a king (and aa a king, ought to hear a 
man before you judge him), you have a young boaom, and 
youth has generally a kindlier feeling Chan older hearts." 

" It is certain you are in danger of becoming a lawful pri' 
— ;r under our proclamation," replied Charles; '' --- - - - '" 
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hear you, although wc fear that we cannot grant your t» 
" Mv lord king," said Sir Simon, "the worth of g 
!r known till it ia tried, and ao it is with men. Had yoi 



majesty no occanons for shewing mercy, the world could not 
say, the young king (and with the bleasing of our Lady may 
you so continue to your life's end) is a merciful king. Now, 
as I came hither to do good, and without thought of evil, so 
I hope to be allowed to return in safety, whether my mission 
succeed or not. For I came but to say, that the elder and more 
sober citizens of Ghent, being more minded to peace than lo 
war, and hearing it was ui^ed that your majest}' should take 
part against them, they would fain offer to submit themselves 
to your will in all things, and to lay down their arms, on the 
condition that your majesty would promise lo restore to them 
their franchises, for they dare no longer trust to the Ead, the 
Lord Lewis de Male." 

At the hearing of these words another espres^ve glance 
was exchanged between Burgundy and the Countesa ot Artois. 
"And what security can you offer, citizen," aaid the Duke, in 
an ironical tone, "for the fidfilmeut of these proffered tenni 
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of aubmissioD, when, at the verv time you make them, your 
own people are burning and pillaging our towns, before we 
have taken one active step against them?" 

"They were some of the rabble who did so," answered Sir 
Simon, "and without the knowledge of the sober citizens, or 
of us, the nder» of Ghent." 

"The sober part of your citizens are few in number," replied 
the Duke; "and your rule is but in name, if such acts are 
done with impunity." 

Sir Simon hung down his head at the hearing of these words, 
whilst De Clisson spoke apart to the kins, and in so low a tone 
of voice that what he said could be heard by no one else in the 
apartment, Charles aypeared to listen with much attention, 
and, turning towards Sir Simon, said, "Our valiant Constable 
has ttdviseilusi and though, since our proclamation, wears 
not bound to receive your unauthorised mission, still he would 
that we should entertain it, on condition that you bear back to 
the citizens of Ghent a proposal of such terms as we may 
accept in honour to ourself, and injustice to our allies." 

"I will most gladly bear your grace's proposition," said 
Sir Simon, "because it must he an hoDourable one, since it 
comes from the lips of a king. 

"Hear, then, tbe terms on which our wise counsellor and 
valiant constable advises us to accept the submission of Ghent, 
and to forbear to carry on the war," continued Charles. 
"First, that the heads of your leaders, Philip Von Artaveld 
and Peter du Bois, be forfeited to the executioner, as an act of 
public justice ; and secondly, that it shall be at our pleasure 
to restore such franchises as we may think tit to grant, and 

Sir Simon started at hearing the proposal of these terms. 
His head, which had hitherto tiung down, became suddenly 
erect, bis cheeks flushed, and the whole person of the little 
goldsmith seemed to swell with feelings of indignation. 
".What! my lord king," said Sir Simon, who felt a more than 
ordinary share of courage from the wrath that was boiling 
within him, "to whom does your grace think your majesty it 
making sucht«rms of proposal? I am no king, nor constable 
either; but one who has long expounded the laws and done 
justice aa chief burgomaster in the good town of Ghent, and I 
never yet found a Mw, divine or human, that could sanction 
treachery, though the proposal of it came from the lips of a 

I "You are an insolent, and a hold man," sail the Duke ol 
i Biugundy; "you ihall suffer for this." 
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"I will hear no more," said Burgundy; "you have insulted 
our sovereign, my royal nephew, audi will enforce the penalty. 
You are a prisoner — take his sword," 

"I am no prisoner," answered Sir Simon; "and while the 
King of France stands there in person in his own court, no 
man, but by his order, Ehall dare to touch me, But I have 
nothing to say to you, Duke of Burgundy ; I will talk to yonder 
young gentleman, who, though he be a king, shall and will 
hear reason from an older head than his own; and that too 
from one who has long been used to act and to do nha.t> is 
right, as " 

Sir Simon was here interrupted by Charles himself, who, 
naturally good-humoured, and, like youths of his age, fond of 
sport, felt more amused then angered by the mixture of indig- 
nation and Belf-vmportance that caused the chief magistrate 
of Ghent to swell and chafe in his presence. The Lord de 
Montmorenei whispered lo the King, "That the little old 
mechanical goldsmith would make exceUent sport; and for 
the love of all the saints, begged hia majesty to detain him at 
court, if it were but to kill the Lord dc St. Py, who wuuld 
never endure the vulgarity of his presence." 

"Sir Simon," said Charles, as he mildly addressed him, 
" Cell us, I beseech you, and speak your mind &eely, what was 
there in our proposd that could excite so much displeasure on 

" My noble young King," replied Sir Simon, "since you bid 
me speak plainly, I will tell you, that when I came here us 
head of a deputation from Ghent, it was io order to prevent 
bloodshed— to make peace | but not by the means of treachery 
and dishonour. How, then,, could I consent to what was 
proposed to me? Of the value of Peter du Bois's head, I say 
nottung] Mnce it may be worth just aa much as that of the 
Evil one in his own person, when he first brought mischief 
into this world. Still I am not the man to betray a fellow- 
citizen in cool blood. But for Von Artaveld, whatever he has 
done, be it right or wrong (I do not intend to speak of the 
meritaof the case), he is arare youth, brave, diainterested, and 
honourable — ay, and though I lay it in this presence, he is 
one who, for good and noble qualities, may rank with kings 
themselves. Rather than suffer one word to pass these lips 
that should betray hut the dog that follows Von Artaveld's 
heels, 1 would give the Duke of Burgiuidy leave to hang me ( 
up, as well as to make me a prisoner, before your majesty's 
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"Von Artaveld is a friend, then, of yours. Sir Simon," said 
Charles, "that you apeak thna wannly in his favour." 

" He is the friend of eveiy honest man," replied Sir Simon. 
"I wiih your majesty may have about you one so sincere; for 
kings, they say, are too high to have equals; and 1 do not 
well see how a man can caU another a true friend, when fear 
and pride may step in between them. And then, for our 
ftancEiiges, the best part of us fought for them, sud then) 
only; though I grant there were many in Ghent who foueht 
Irom a worse cause. But the better citizens, who value 
LTjerty, will never consent to let foreigners dock these fran- 
chises at pleasure, even though they should die for it. Restore 
all out franchises or none." 

"You are a bold citizen," observed the King, " who can say 
dius much to ua when you stand within our power." 

"I say only what 1 think and feel," replied Sir Simon. " I 
love my native city, and I will never betray Ghent, either 
irithin or without its walls. And though I grant, your majesty, 
Ghent has done wrong; yet a city to its head magistrate is 
like a child to a parent; and what ikther, that has the yearn- 
ings of natural affection within his bosom, would cast oS^a son 
thoiuih be commits a fault?" 

" You were wiser, friend," observed Sir Oliver de Clisson, 
"to keep these counsels to yourself; if you refuse to carry 
back the terms, you might at least remain silent, and not 
comment upon them." 

"And why should I do sof" said Sir Simon, " I mean 
honestly ; and therefore I speak openly. I have not yet been 
euflidently long in a court to learn the trick of it." 

Montmorenci, who eKceedingly enjoyed the scene that was 
passing, as an excellent subject for jestmg, and had continued 
to provoke Sir Simon, by attending t« his speeches with an 
lur and a smile of ineffable contempt, now, in order still 
further to enrage the hunted goldsmith, said, " In good booth, 
most worthy expounder of laws, and compounder of metals, 
it were pity you lefE the court at all; since, if you remain, we 
should have the benefit of wisdom that would instruct us all, 
quite as much as bis majesty's licensed fool." 

" If wisdom can be taught by fools," replied Sir Simon, 
sharply, as he looked at the young Count, " there will be no 
lack of it whilst you prate in a court." 

The laugh now turned against Montmorenci, in which the 
young King heartily joined. The scene was altogether an 
extraordinary one. It was one of mirth, and yet too serious 
not to alarm the fears of Burgundy and the Countess of Artois, 
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for the; hadall^along apprehended that the citizena of Ghent, 
in order to terminate the vai, would throw themselves upon 
the government of Fiance, to the final exclusion of the 
Earl of Flanders. All their hopes, therefore, rested in ren- 
dering iruiClegs Che attempts at negotiation on tlie part of the 
rebels, and to induce Charles immediately to commence 
hostiUties in Flanders. The return of Sir Simon to Ghent 
was a thing by all meana to be prevented, since his detention 
as a prisoner would, for the present prevent all farther 
attempts at negotiation on the part of the White Hoods with 
the King; of France. 

The Countess resolved to make a bold effort to procure the 
end she desired. FuUy aware that she was secure of being 
supported by the Duke of Burgundy, she advanced immedi- 
ately before the throne, and thus addressed the King : " My 
gracious prince, it is with pain I now intrude upon you, but 
the interests of the common weal demand that I should speak 
plainly. I know something of this man, who comes here aa 
the chief of a deputation Irom bia party, He has twenty 
times ere this acted in the same capacity; hut had he really 
been the honest man he would make your grace believe by 
the boldnesa of his speech and the bluntness of his manner^ 
there now would exist no necessity for his acting the part of 
mediator. I know him to he an artful insurgent, the insti- 
gator of rebellion, one who leads even elders to insurrection. 
It was this very burgomaster who, in company with the artfiil 
John Lyon, and the infamous Peler du Bois, once forced 
himself inU> my presence at a banquet I gave to the citizens 
of Bruges. I now bid you beware of him ; his assumed sim- 
plicity IS but the cloak of deceit. I openly proclaim him an 
arch-traitor, and that he comes hither more as a spy upon 
your majesty, than aa an envoy." 

" This is indeed a serious charge," said the King ; " and 

C;t there is something about Sir Simon that would make us, 
dv, think you judged too harshly of him ; for plain mannera 
and plain dealing we have been taught to believe, (rom the 
example of our Constable, are sure notes and signs of honesty." 

" Yet there ia one question I must ask," said the Duke of 
Burgundy, " that seems to me of import Were you really, 
Sir Simon, in company with John Lyon and Du Bois, when 
they so daringly forced themselves into the presence of the 
Countess, at her banquet at Bruges?" 

"I was with them, I grant replied Sir Simon ; "but I 
was not one of those who either proposed or wished to intrude 
myself at the supper of any dame, however noble. And how 
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that banquet concluded, the Countess henelf toaj best tell 

" Still you admit joa vere present," said the Duke, " aiid 
in company with two of the most daring leaden of this re- 
bellion. The circumBtance is alone sufficient to excite the 
worst suspicions. Your grace must not let this man depart. 
There is good reason to suspect he does not mean well, 
especially since he came hither without the necessary per- 
mission. We have to thank the Countess of Artois for the 
prudence of her su^estions." 

" If I am to be dealt with," said Sir Simon, " according W 
the prudent suggestions of the lady of Artois, I would beg a 
priest to shrive me, and a clerk to make my testament, for 1 
should look for little else than the fate of John Lyon." 

" What mean you, madman," exclaimed the Countess, " by 
these dark insinuatioaa ? Do you dare to question my honour, 
or the faith of my dealings? Do you presume to impugn my 
name! and in this presence ! Boae-born churl as you are, is 
it for such as you to attack the fair fame of a noble lady." 

"You are apt, madam," replied Sir Simon, ''in compre- 
hending all I mean. I charge you with nothing in direct 
terms, for I know well you would hear me down, though I 
(moke with the ton^e of truth itself. I do not attack your 
iair fame ; but a fair fame cannot cancel a foul deed. And 
low bom, as you are pleased to call me (yet I am not so low 
bom either, for I am something in my native city, as chief 
burgomaster and master of the goldsmiths' company, to say 
nothing of the honour of my knighthood), yet I would rather 
be the poorest wretch that walks the face of the earth, than 
bear about with me a heart in whose storehouse I could look 
to find nothing but base metall and bastard gold, acts gilt 
over to the world, but worthless as dross." 

" Hold your peace, insolent man," said the Countess, "nor 
dare thus give license to your tongue in the presence of 
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I may more easily hold my peace," continued Su- Simon, 
" than you can quiet a little voice that will some time or other 
speak to you, day and night, and bid you remember a poor 
girl, an orphan, whose father died (I do not say how) at your 
banquet." 

" Have done with this," said the Duke of Burgundy. " 1 
arrest you, Sir Simon, for having passed hither without permis- 
rion from the council, according to the tenor of the proclama- 
tion, and on suspicion of your being a spy. Your fellow- 
citizens, who attend you, must also remain prisoners. Con- 
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duct them all to the dungeons of the castle. I act in tUa as 
guardian to the youthftd king, to save him from danger." 

" Nay, uncle," said Chadee, " you shall not be thus rigid. 
We do not fear these men ; let them go hence in safely ; and 
for Sir Simon, we ju^e better of biin than you do. Give 
him liberty." 

" No," said Sir Oliver de Clisaon, interfering, "these men 
must not return to Ghent at the present moment. Should we 
suffer them to do no after the proclamation, we contradict our 
own act, and shew it to be useless ; other unauthorised depn- 
tatiiMB will intrude upon ua; and at the present time, when 
we are about to march against these Flemings, they may 
carry back intelligence injurious to our cause. You may ose 
them well, my prinQe, hut they must remain prisoners." 

" We are loth to lay violent hands upon them," replied the 
King, "since they came hither trusting our good faith; but 
we must not run counter to the opinions of wiser and older 
heads than our own. Sir Simon, you and your fellow-citizens 
are misoners to France. Give up your aworda." 

"There, your grace," Bald Sir Simon," " there b mine ; and 
I can safely say it has a clear conscience, clear as its hright 
blade, for It has never yet been dipt in the blood of a fellow- 
creature, I am a man of peace, and act more with the sword 
■ of justice in the town-hall of my own city, than with one of 
battle in the open field. All the deputations, and they have 
been many, that I have headed, have all been in the hope 
to obtain peace; add so they have at last brought me to be a 
prisoner. But I would crave a boon of your grace's majesty." 

" Say it," replied the King, "and if it be one that we can 
grant, consistent with our duty, it shall not be denied." 

" My lord king," said Sir Simon, " I have hitherto been 
housed and cared for, and lodged fitting my condition and my 
name as an honest man; but as hones^is not always a shield 

Xinst the evil accidents of this life, I once got mto a fray 
ch consigned ne for some time to the E^l's prisons of 
Ecclo. 1 was innocent, and I forgive those who sent me 
there, since, if they believed me guilty, they did right, and 
they could only, by putting me in prison, give me the penalh" 
of the deed of which 1 was accused 'as a party concerned, 
"" y could not rive me the guilt of it — for guilt would have 
[e a prison stul worse to me. But, somehow or other, ever 
since that period, I have looked with terror upon stone walls, 
iron bars, and double locks." 

" And what has this mischance you speak of to do with 
the boon you would request of us(" inquired Charles. 
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" I will tell you, anon, noble young king," replied Sir 
Simon; "and it may be you may learn sometbing from a 
man who bas seen much of the world, whilst he had power, 
considerable of ita kind, in no less a. city than that of Ghent. 



gold — the metal may be good in itself, and yet lie unknown 
and neglected, till it is brought into the bands of the smith. 
Then it tales a fair surface, as men are polished by good 
breeding, and bo being stamped, sometimes witb the head of 
B, king, it becomes a thing of consequence, like a man in high 
place. The coin may then be in the pouch of a kiag himself, 
and thuB passing from one to another, from a nobleman to a 
knight, and from him to a civilian, it may at length go so low 
aa to find ils way as the last coin in the pocket of a prisoner 
in a dimgeon. Now the moral I would draw from this is, to 
shew your majesty that nothing in this world is permanent, 
and that the greatest man on earth, like the noble coin, may 
be brought to go down from the highest place to the lowest 
station. 

The king smiled at this long harangue of Sir Simon, and 
again asked, what it could possibly have to do with the boon 
he would request? 
* " Why," answered Sir Simon, "the consideration of these 
things should teach us all, high and low, rich and poor, to feel 
for one another; since (yet may your grace never find it so, 
with the blessing of God and the Virgin !) since even a king 
himself, by the changes of this world, may be brought low; 
and that, too, by good intentions, even as I am now in my 
trouble. 1 would, therefore, beg your grace to feel for me; 
and if I must be a prisoner, to keep me such on my word of 
bonouT—a prisoner at large, but not to send me to a dungeon, 
nor these my honest companions, like rebels and malefactors. 
None of us have ever drawn a sword ; kind young king, look, 
tben, with pity upon ua!" 

The tears stood in the eyes of the disconsolate Sir Simon, 
as he made this appeal to the feelings of Charles, who, sensiblv 
moved by the simplicity of the goldsmith, could not but think 
bis uncle and the Countess dealt hardly with him. 

"We will accept your word of honour, and that of your 
friends," replied Charles; " you shall all of you rem^n pri- 
soners on your parole; and we leave to your own sense of 
this indulgence the desire not to abuse it." 

Sic Simon, who dreaded nothing so much aa a second time 
being confined within the walla of a prison gratefiiUy ae- 
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campanions, neilher to take up arms, nor to attempt an escape, 
whilst under the power of Ennce. 

The Duke of Burgundy made some objections to this indul- 
gence, on the score that it was dangerous thus to leave one at 
large who had incurred the suspicion of being a ipy ; but De 
Clisson, trho waa of a nobler mind, approved the conduct of 
the young king, at the same time advising that Sir Simon and 



le with the enemy. De Montmorenci, who foresaw much 
lement that might arise from the eimplicity of the £old- 
amith, and certain tricks he meant to play ofP upon nim, 
highly approved the measure, which was inatantly adopted. 

Apartments were assigned to the unlucky members of this 
thiitless deputation, and they were forthwith conducted to 
them, in order that the council might pursue their delibera- 
tions on the measurel necessary to be taken in the march 
against the Flemings. Charles, with the impatience of boy- 
hood, eagerly followed a new pursuit. Delighted at the 
thoughta of playing the man, and wearing armour in an 
actuu contest, he forgot his desire to go out a hawking, and , 
talked of nothing but the expe^tion. De Clisaon rejoiced to 
see this martial spirit in his young prince, yet insisted on a 
greater time for preparation ; but the king would scarcely hear 
of it, BO great waa hia inmatience. 

On the same day the Countesa departed to raise her people, 
having prcvioualy induced the Uuke of Burgundy to promise 
her that he would ao arrange matters, that the allied army 
should attempt to enter Flanders by the bridge of Commines. 

A few days after the departure of Margaret of Artois, the 
King of France received mtelligence that the Lord Lewis de 
Male had reached Lille in safety, after a perilous escape from 
his enemies, and that he waa now collecting a powerful army 
to join the king, in order to attack the White Hoods in full 
force. In the mean time the rebels, elevated by their late 
successes, were more intent upon subduing the town of Oude- 
narde, which they had besieged, than in watching the move- 
ments of the Earl and his party, since, hi fact, they held both 
in contempt, thinking themselves invincible after the capture 
of Bruges. 
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CHAPTER XSXII. 

We Bhall not dwell upon the varioua intrigue/', that pssaed, 
either on the part of the rebels or of the French, in carrying 
on the war, which the latter had nuw openly proclaimed 
against the former. These intrigues will be found amply 
detailed hy the hiBtorianB of the time. Suffice it to say, that 
Philip Von Artaveld made a fruitless attempt to obtain the 
alliance of the English against the French; and that the Uule 
of Burgundy, ever mindful of his own interest, and impatient 
to wear the coroDet of Flandetv od his own head, so success- 
fully managed hii intrigues, that when Lewis de Male joined 
with the French, and brought up his forces, he was held but 
secondary in that very quarrel, which had been originally 
instituted in order to restore him to his dominions. The Earl 
was not consulted on any material point, nor was he even 
summoned to take a place in the council of the French king. 

Lewis severely felt these slights and indignities, but he had 
no meana to rearess himgelf; so that the French appeared to 
act between him and his rebellious people, like the old fable, 
where two dogs are said to be fighting for a bone, and a third 
comes and carries it off. 

Whatever were the sentiments of Sir Walter d'Anghien, 
he still faithfully adhered to his uncle's cause, nor £d he 
suffer the indignation he felt at these proceedings on the part 
of- die French, to slacken hia own exertions in the path of 
duty. Conscious that it was impossible the Earl could now 
break with France, he avoided every thing that could lead to 
a rupture, or increase the jealousy of Burgundy. 

Another powerful motive to stimulate Sa Walter to honour- 
able exertion, was the presence of Anna, she having accom- 
panied Lewis in this expedition; for the Earl was not insen- 
sible of the obligations he owed to this heroic maid, and, 
anxious to preserve both her life and honour, he had not 
dared, in the present distracted state of the country, to leave 
her at Lille; nor could he condde her to the care of the 
Countess, who (independent of her personal dislike to Anna) 
was now busied In raising her men-at-arms in Artois, and 
was bynomeansa proper guardian for the unfortunate orphan 
of a rebel leader. It was at flrst determined that Anna should 
be placed within a religious sanctuary, when, upon the very 
eve of her departure, the convent that had been chosen for 
her security was burnt and pillaged by the White Hoods, the 
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inflict. After thii outrage, the Earl and 
judged it better for Anna's safety, thttt ahe ehould accompanj 
them in their expedition to join the French aimy, where, 
although she must necessarily remain in the boaom of war \ 
and tumult, she was at lea^t Becure of brave and devoted 
friends, who would guard her at the risk of their lives; and, 
should a battle prove inevitable with the rebels, they could 
then, when driven to extremity, place her in lome convent 
near the scene of action, till the fate of the day should be 
decided. 

When Lewis de Male had joined the French, and found 
how indifferently he was received by his allies, he became yet 
more anxious to keep Anna from the French court. She was, 
therefore, held apart in the utmost privacy, attended by one 
of her own sex, who had accompanied her from Lille ; and it 
was given out, both by Sir Walter and Lewis, that the damsel 
theyTiad brought with them was an orphan, under the ^iiard- 
iansbip of the Earl, for whose safety he felt greatly anxious. 

In consequence of this circumstance, and the little cordi- 
ality that subsisted between the French and the Earl, it so 
(^nced that neither Anna nor Sir Walter met with Sir Simon 
Ae Bete, though he was still a prisoner on his parole at the 
court of Charles. The elders who had borne him company, 
being considered of less importance, from having assumed 
less consequence than the honest goldsmith, bad been suffered 
to return to Ghent, in exchange for sorae French prisoners, 
who became such by falling into the hands of the White 
Hoods, soon ailer the proclamation of war. 

AH things were now in readiness to commence the march 
against the rebels, when the Earl received intelligence from 
Gilbert Matthew of the sickness of the Countess of Artois. 
She was said to he lingering under some disorder for which 
the leeches could give no account, and that her spirits were 
BO affected by it, she appeared to look on every thing about 
her with perfect apathy. At the present moment, it was 
impossible Lewis could leave his station to attend the sick-bed 
of his mother; he was, therefore, obliged to bid Gilbert 
Matthew return to the Countess of Artois, strictiy enjoining 
hjm, in case of her death before the termination of the war, 
that he should keep the event as secret as possible, end lose 
no time in communicating it to the Earl himself, before it 
could he made known to the Duke of Burgundy and the 
French council; since Lewis resolved that, should his mother 
die during the unsettled state of his aSairs, be would instantlj 
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do homage to CharleB, Id his own person, for ^e inheriUnce 
of Artois, before Bui^undy could have time to interfere vfith 
hia dangerotu intrigues, or attempt to wrest from liim a pos- 
session, irhicK it iTBS lone suspected the Duke hod hoped 
hereatler would became his own. Gilbert promised to act 
faithfully, and depaaied. 

A debate now arose by what pass the territory of Flanders 
should be entered by the allies, and the Duke of Burgundy 
(who never doubted but that the Countess would join him at 
Commines with her men-at-arms) succeeded in gaining over 
the Constable to his opinion; so that it was finally resolved, 
the attempt to cross the river Lis should be made at the bridge 
of Conunmes. 

On the morrow, therefore, the King, the Earl, and all their 
people, departed on this expedition ; and having gained the 
banks of the river, Charles was quartered in an abbey near 
the spot, where the council met to determine upon what 
measures should be next adopted. 

The passage of the river was, indeed, one of more danger 
than had been anticipated. Ursula, an artful and useftil 
instrument in the hands of Du Bois, had been so ably tutored 
by him, that, imder colour of betraying the White Hoods to 
the Countess, she had more than once become the means of 
assisting his plans; since Margaret of Arlois, with all her 
spirit for intri^e and deep cunning, was nevertheless a slave 
to her superstitious belief m the power of witchcraA, lo that, 
like many cunning people, she had outwitted herself by con- 
fiding in Ursula. It must be remembered that it was the 
Counteas who had suggested, through the agency of Ursula, 
the burning of the village in France, in order to exasperate 
the French, so that they would no longer hesitate to jom her 
cause. The wily sorceress communicated the plan to Du 
Bois, who (conscious how vain would prove the attempt on 
his part to conciliate the French, when the Duke of Biu-gundy 
was heir to the Earl of Flanders) had allowed his band to 
commit the outrage, rightly jud^g that such an act would 
confirm the Countess in her blind trust of Ursula. No sooner 
had it done so, than Du Bois meditated a deep-laid scheme 
for the destruction of the Countess andhcrfurces at Commines, 
and employed Ursula to become the instrument of his artfid 
policy with Margaret of Artois. 

Sir Walter d'Anghien, who had gladly taken the Held in 
support of his uncle's cause, and was now with his tollowetB 
on the banks of the river Lis, ever mindful of the duties of hit 
station, evinced a degree of prudence before the contest began. 
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thftthe seldom shewed wbeQ he was once engaged in it. He 
now considered that, in attempting the passage of the bridge 
into the enemy's country, the utmost precaution should be 
used, and that it would be well previously to reconnoitre the 
spot where the vanguard of the army was to cross the Lis. 

D'Anghien, during hia residence at tbe French court, by 
his bravery and courteous bearing, had made some Mends, 
notwithstanding the cold manner in which his uncle was 
received. He had also gained the esteem of the two gay 
jFoung lords, Montmoienci and St. Py, by tilting with them 
in the most gallant manner. Young men are leas suaceptibte 
of party jealousy than those of a more mature and calculating 
age ; so that, whilst many a grave and subtle courtier looked 
coldly upon D'Anghien, for no other reason than because tbe 
royal Dukes did so (for courtiers are the very mirrors of 
royalty, that reflect even the shadows of its fancy), Sir Walter 
was a favourite witb many of the young nobles and thought- 
less knights, who regarded him for himself and not for hia 

Of this number was Montmorenci and St. Pj. Conspicuotta 
for their fopperies at court, they indulged their afTectatian, 
and sought to be admired for qualiUes their better judgment 
would have condemned, but for the vanity of youUi, which, 
rather than want distinction, will oAen seek it by the most 
fHvolous means. Yet these fopperies were forgotten when 
the two young lords followed the bent of their natural spirit, 
which led them to brave deeds and manly enterprise. D An- 
ghien knew well their character, and it was to them he now 
resolved to address himself, to gain their assistance in recon- 
noitering the bridge, before the vanguard should attempt to 

(TOSS it. 

They gladly joined Sir Walter, and advanced with the 
utmost precaution. They soon discovered (bat tbe strength 
and supports of the bridge, beneath the arches, had been so 
artfully weakened, if not actually destroyed, that no sooner 
would a body of men be upon it, than it must e;ive way, and 
inevitably consign them to destruction. They also discovered 
that Peter du Bois waa stationed on the opposite side with a 
considerable force, ready to take advantage of the stratagem 
be had contrived for bia enemies. D'.^gbien now held a 
brief council witb his companions, the result of which we are 
about to detail; and should our narration be sometbing longer 
than the nature of this work would perhaps warrant, yet the 
circumstances to be stated are of so extraordinary a character, 
of such intefest in an hislorical point of view, that it would 
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hardly be doing justice to the subject to pass them over io 

Having come to a resolution in what manner the; should 
■•ct, D'Angtuen and his companions despatched a messenger 
to Sir Oliver de Clisson, simply to inform him of the state of 
the bridge; and that before it could be crossed, he must pro- 
vide timber, and all things necessary to repair it. 'I'he news 
was a stunning blow to Sir Oliver, yet he last no time in 
despatching people to procure whatever might be necessary ; 
and whilst he was consulting before the bridge of Commines 
what must be done, D'Anghien and hia friends continued to 
follow the course «f the nver, in order to find out the most 
advantageous place to attempt to execute the purpose upon 
which they had resolved. 

At length tbey came to a spot where they observed some 
trees near a hut, which probably belonged to one of those poor 
people who gained a livelihood by fishing in the Lis. A thick 
grove of trees stood on the opposite banks of the river. 
"There," said Sir Walter to bis corcpaniona, "there would be 
a most desirable spot for us to attempt our purpose, could we 
but obtain that boat which I see yonder near the margin of the 
river. I.etus hasten on, before the boatman can descry us." 

They did so; hut the fisherman observing several armed 



knights coming towards the place where he was engaged it 
angling, and fearing they were the enemy, pushed ofij a 
made tor the opposite bank of the river as fast ai 



of the stream would admiL " If he gain the bank," said 
Sir Walter, "our enterprise is over; he may give intelligenoe 
to the White Hoods, and they will be down upon us. Here! 
help me to disarm; I will dash into the stream, and at all 
. events secure the boat." 

In great haate his companions assisted Sir Wolterto disarm, 
who no soonerfoundhimaelf treed from the cumbrous weight of 
bis steel casings, than he plunged into the river, bearing nothing 
with him hut his dagger. Expert io ewimming, strong and 
active, D'Anghien gained the boat, placed hia band upon the 
gunwale, ana was safe within her, before the affiighted fisher 
could recover from his suiprise. Sir Walter now promised 
the men to do him no injury, on condition that he would carry 
the boat bock agun towanls the hut, threatening him with 
instant death, should be refuse compliance or give the least 

The iisherman, who saw no chance of escape, complied, and 
before Sir Waller reached the hanks, be bod farther induced 
him, by the promiae of reward, to became useiitlto his friends 
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by pointing out a place where tvro other boats could be pro* 
cured, and a quantity of cordage, highly necessary for tneir 
purpose. 

By this time iome of the tnen-at-anna had joined D'Ang-- 
hien's party, and they now baatened tu carry their plau into 
execution. For this purpose they flxed a strong slake securely 
in the ground, and attached to it a cord. Sir Walter jtben 
a^ain entered the boat, and crossed the stream with a fen of 
his people. They then droveaaecond stake into the opposite 
bank, to which they also affixed the same cord, and finally 
brought it back again aa they recroased the river; having by 
these means contrived a plan, that the boat, being filled with 
as many persons as it could contain, they might with ease 
cross over by simply holding on to the cord, without the asaist- 
ance of oars or rudder, and in a way the most rapid for their 
pulpose. The boat being cleared, a single person could return 
with it, to convey over others, who were desirous t« pass to the 
opposite banks of the Lis. 

" Now," said Sir Walter to his brave companions, "all is 
ready. Let us not delay our enterprise. Let us attempt a 
gallant deed, or fall if we fail in it. If we surpriae Du Bois and 
his rabble rout, we shall do an act for which all Flanders will 
rejoice. We are knights well armed and disciplined, and 
though our numbers are but few in comparison with our eae~ 
mies, still we have but to deal with beggarly mechanics, armed 
with clubs and staves, who will fly before our lances of Boui^ 
deaux steel, as the fox fliea before the noble hounds that pursue 

All present expressed themaelves impatient to embark, and 
whilst the esquire of Sir Walter assisted in again completely 
arming hia msster, tlie young Lord de St. Py, desirous to be 
the first to cross the river, jumped into the boat, followed bj" 
some of his companions, and gaining the oppoaite bank, they 
immediately concealed themselves witliin the thick grove of 
trees, as it had been previously arranged they should do, after 
leaving the boat. 

Sir Walter also embarked with many other knigbta who had 
been summoned by Montmorenci to join in this enterprise. 
At length Sir Oliver de Clisson heard of their attempt, and, 
struck with the madness of such a daring act, as he deemed 
it, he exclaimed bitterly against the rashneaa of D'Anghien, 
and forbid any of his own battalion to join the expedition, 
considering those who bad already undertaken it as lost men, 
since he had learnt that Du Bois was sifpported by not less 
tlian ten thousand of the rebels. 
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Yet willing to afTdrd Sir Walter's party all the aasistance 
within his power, the Constahte, in order to divert the attention 
of the enemy (lest they should surprise those vho had crossed 
the Lis), caused the arbalistera to shoot &oni their cross-bows 
upon the people of Du Bois, who were ststioned on the cauee- 
way opposite the bridge. The skirmish was hotly carried on, 
and the van of the allies now appeared as if they were deter- 
mined to effect their passage over the river, notwithstanding 
every obstacle. 

In the mean lime, the boats continued to pass over all such 
knights and esquires as resolved to join D Anghien ; and so 
eager were they to foUow his example, that they pressed on 
with one accord to the spot, and crowding upon each other, a 
contest prevailed which should be the tint ; so that it was with 
con^derable difficiUty any degree of order could be preserved, 
to prevent accidents from overloading the boats. 

The danger of these bold adventurers was extreme; for had 
Du Bois entertained hut the least suspicion of what was going 
on, he could with ease have surrounded the erove where the 
knights concealed themselves, have hemmed them in, and 
cut them to pieces at pleasure. To add to their danger, the 
evening drew on apace, so that in a little tune the boats couid 
no longer cross; and the clouds that hung thick and heavy 
during the day, now poured down their accumulated burthens 

The brave knights, who were stationed in the grove, had 
nothing with them but their arms; nor was there anyplace 
where they could procure the least refreshment or repose. 
But, undaunted in spirit, they buckled on their helmets and 
dieir arms as securely as possible; and forming themselves 
into a compact body, they resolved to march, though scarcely 
more than four hundred in number, against Du Bois and his 

Holding their banners and pennons erect before them, they 
began then* march through a deep and heavy marsh near the 
river, led on by D'Angluen, St. Py, and Montmorenci, re- 
solving that they would that night make good their quarters 
in the town of Commines, or pensh before its walls. But the 
ground through which they had to pass impeded their pro- 
gress at every step, and sunk with them above the steel sole- 
rets that guarded their feet. Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
they kept their ranks, and advanced undismayed towards the 
scene of action. 

Du Bois, from the advantageous station he occupied upon 
the causeway, descried these men coming towards him, and 



ezclainied, "What do Iiee? What devil has conjured up 
this armed host of madmen? How have they crossed lh« 
river, and yet escaped the bridge? But hell that sent them 
forth, shall soon receive them back again. Before morning 
dawna, not a man ghall live to tell how he came to this spot" 

Peter le Nuitfe, who acted as second in command under 
Du Boia, laughed at tiie knights for their presumption; and 
proposed that they should insLantly fall upon them, and offer 
them up that night as a supper for the crows. 

"No, aaJd Du Boiaj "let them go on with their exploit; 
let them advance hitherj we have the advantage of position, 
for we are on high ground, whilst they are in a marsh. When 
the night cornea on, we will down upon them, and cut them 
off; for by that time they must be exhausted and spent with 
filtigue. Though they are cased in iron, they are not made of 
it, but are men like ourselves." 

"What must we do, lien?" inquired Le Nuit^e. 

"Let our men," said l>u Bois, "remain where they ate for 
the present, and let them appear not to notice those who are 
advancing; thus shall we nave these gold fish," continued 
Du Bois, with his accustomed sarcastic grin, as he alluded 1« 
the gay armour of the knights; "thus shall we have them with 
their glittering scales upon their hacks, safe in our nets, he- 
ftffe they can find out the hooks we hang to catch them." 

The orders of Du Bois were strictly obeyed; his men con- 
tinued in a body upon the causeway at the foot of the bridge, i 
in silence, waiting for their enemies. In the mean time, the 
evening drew on apace, yet it was not so dark but that De 
diason could perfectly well observe what was passing on the 
opposite aide the river. And now, looking towards the marsb, 
he burst into a passionate exclamation of grief and dismay, 
when he beheld the flower of the knighthood that composed 
the allied armies, the youngest and the bravest, marching oa 
to meet inevitable death. At the ught of this. Sir Oliver lost 
all parience; and bis blood ran cold within bis veins, as he 
exckimed, "Oh, my brave knights, my gallant Mends! You 
are lost, and I live to see it. I look upon you advancing to 
death, without the means tc aid or save you. But by St r 
Dennial" continued the valiant Constable, "I will not play I 
the woman, and wail, whilst a chance remains that 1 might 
act to serve you. 1, who forbade my people to follow on 
this mad enterprise, now give permission to all to pass over, ' 
if they can in any manner gam a passage. Lot them cast 
timbers athwart the bridge. Collect bought from the trees, | 
Throw d«wn your shields to make a fboliiig; do what yen 
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can, m]' brave followers, to save that gallant band, or to die 
with tbem." 

No sooner was this command iBinied by De CliseoD, than 
every knight, esquire, and man-at-armB, who composed the 
vanguard, hastened to be of the rescue. With the utmost 
alacri^ they hrought forward planke of wood, and whatever 
they could collect, to make a. footing to pass the bridge, cast- 
ing down even their shields to facilitate their purpose. The 
cross-bow men continued to pour their shafts upon the White 
Hoods, who, thus warmly attacked, scarcely knew what thej 
did — BO distracted were they between the enemy from the 
marsh, and those who, stationed on the opposite side of the 
river, were using every exertion to become the rescue of 
D'Anghien and hia partv- 

But notwilbaCanding these most strenuous exertions, the ran 
were soon obliged to give over the attempt, for the night 
closed in upon them in such obscurity, that thej could no 
longer act. The scene was rendered yet more dark and dreary 
by the thick clouds and the heavy rain that pattered down in 
aU directions. Still, anxious for the safety of their friends, 
neither De Clisaon nor his people could leave the spot, and 
they remained in awfiil suspense, awaiting the return of that 
light which they expected would shew them nothing but the 
objects of their ansaety a heap of fallen men. 

But neither darkness nor danger, nor toil nor rain, nor 
hunger nor thirst, could subdue the spirit of these brave and 
eelf-devoted adventurers. Though struggling at eveiy step, 
they had now gained the very centre of the marsh, and there 
they made a halt, since it was so dark that to move forward 
was impossible; and here they resolved to stand, through the 
long and cold nighl, under arms, and ready for battle. They 
were now ankle deep in water, whilst the rain that beat upon 
their helmets ran from them like the channel of a sluice, so 
incessant was the torrent. 

D'Anghien and St. Py, who both knew the country, deter- 
mined, even in the midst of these difficulties, to act as scouts, 
and all the night long did they at times advance, even to the 
very outposts of their enemy, to observe their measures, and 
to guard their own people from a surprise, encouraging them 
both by their words and their example. At length the cold 
and dim light of morning gradually broke through clouds so 
heavy that they looked hke lead, and gave a grey and dismal 
appearance to every surrounding object. The rain still fell, 
yet with less violence; and although the morning-light pre- ' 
sented a sad spectacle to the eye of these brave men, pale 
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from fii%ue, hunger, and want of reat, their bright armi tar- 
niahed, their peimons drooping and dripping with water, yet 
still it shewed them equally firm and unchanged in spirit, 
resolved never to give way, but to pursue their enterprise 

During the whole of the night they bad preserved a profound 
silence, lest they should draw upon themselves the attention 
of the enemy. No murmur nor complaint had escaped their 
lips; and notwithstanding all the difficulties by which they 
were surrounded, they neither broke their ranks nor laid down 
their spears and shields. 

The hour now approached when Du Bois, taking advantage 
of the first dawn of light, prepared to come down upon them 
with the utmost caution. 

D'Anghien saw the movement. " Now, my Mends, now," 
he exclaimed, " since our numbers are too few to advance to 
the attack, let us stand firm to meet it. When the Flemish 
dogs come down upon us, let us each, to a man, about our 
war-cry, and our very voices shall strike terror into their 
hearts, whilst our sharp speara receive their bodies on the 
point. They ore rude and undisciplined; they cannot cope 
with a body of chosen knights. They come! they come '. — 
now close your ranks, advance your spears, and shout with 
me, ' Our Lady for Flanders ! St. Sebastian for the Lion ! ' " 

In a moment all was changed. The wide extent of opett 
country, which hitherto had been wrapped in profound silence, 
now rang with the cry of war, the confusion of the iwlie, and 
the shouts of the waTriors. The tumult was fearful, and meet- 
ing the ear of De Clisson and his companions, as they were 
stationed on the opposite bank, Ihev started up, and De Clisson, 
finding it impoasible tojoin his beloved comrades, rode up and 
down by the side of the river, shouring with them, and talking 
aloud, as if he was actually engaged by their side, and wotdd 
encourage them to the onset; varying his shouts and his 
exclamatitms according as he observed the fluctuation of the 
field. 

"Our Lady for France!" exclaimed the Constable, "St ' 
Denis for D'Anghien! Gallantly encountered. A body of 
men that would delight the eyes of Du Guesclin himself, could 
the dead look upon the living '. and drawn up in a compact 
body — their lances like a he^e, to impale the n^ues that 
rush upon them! Now Bourdeaux steel be firm antf sharp as 
you are wont, and the day is our own. Ay, shout my brave 
knights, shout your gallant wai-cry ; you shijl yet cry victory; 
and yon rebels and mechanical rucali, tailors, weavers, and ' 



burehera, cry, as you do, with terror and surprise. See, my 
lord of Buwuodjr," he continued, addressing the Duke, who 
was now by nie side, " sec, the rascals are falling like rotten 
sheepHn their own pastures. False-hearted, cowardly knaves ! 
Ay, now, that ia right! D'Anghien foDowB up the rout, 
Down with them; spare none; knock out their brains. See! 
nee! they fly! St. Py follows — D'Anghien leads on. But, 
gracious heaven!" exclaimed De CUsson, "be is mad; he is 
gone too far." 

" Who is that fellow," said the Duke of Burgundy, " that, 
surrounded by a crew of desperate ruffians, armed with iron 
staves, makes such a stand, as if resolved to gain the day?" 

"I know the wretch," replied De Clisson, "for he wears the 
armour of a knight; it is Du Bois. D'Anghien will he sur- 
rounded; he must he cut off; they will murder him. Ob ! I 
cannot look upon the slaughter of^so brave a spirit;" and the 
Constable, used as he was to battle, and accustomed to see the 
young and the brave fall by his side, turned aside his head, 
and shuddered. 

" Look! look again, my lord," s^d Burgundy. 

" D'Anghien is still alive, " exclaimed De Clisson, in almost 
breathless anxiety; " he fights like Du Guesclin. Du Bois 
strikes with his axe, it falls only on his shield. " Oh, brave 
D'Anghien! alt the saints fight for you, else you must be lost. 
But what do 1 see ? St. Py comes to the rescue ; Montmorenci 
follows him; be is saved; thank God! thank God! And look 
who falls?" 

" It ia Du Bois," said Burgundy; " he is pierced through by 
D'Anghien 's spear; see, his men bear him off the field, 

" But the villain is not dead," exclaimed De Clisson, "for 
he points with his hand to D'Anghien. They follow, they 
follow: the day must be our own. On, on, by brave friends ; St. 
Denis be with you! Hark! again they shout; ay, our Lady for 
Flanders! our Lady forD'Anghien!" Thus did the gallant con- 
stable continue to shout, and to charge up and down the side 
of the river, where, though unable to share the danger of the 
contest, or to aid the success of his friends, he partook, in the 
most animated manner, of all the fluctuating hopes and fears, 
of all the enthusiasm of battle ; and seeing his comrades finally 
victorious, half frantic with joy, he snatched his own banner 
from the hand of the body squire that bore it, and exclaimed, 
as he waved it to and fro, high in the air, "Victory! 
victory! victory for France! Victory for D'Anghien!" and 
BO he continued shouting, as if to make the victors sensible . 
that he witnessed and shared in the glory of their triumph. 
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Their victory was, indeed, beyond their utmost hopn. 
Their enemies fled before them, whilst Du Bois, dangerously 
wounded, and unable to direct the movement of his people, 
escaped but with life, as he was hurried off the field of actioa, 
borne on the shields of his own men-at-arms. Again did 
the vanguard of De Clisson renew their exertions ; and ia less 
than three hours the bridge was rendered passable. Sir Oliver 
then poured down upon the rebels ; they were completely 
defeated, and above four thousand lefl dead upon the spot. 

The allied armies, victorioua in their first onset, now pre- 
pared to cross the Lia Charles the Sixth of France, the Eait 
of Flanders, and all theit knights and followers, entered in 
triumph within the precincts of Commines. The King was 
lodged in an abbey, from which all the monks had fled, in fear 
and amazement, during the scene of the moinine. The town 
was taken, burnt, and pUlaged; and before nigiit, the whole 
of the army managed to pass over in safety that very bridse 
of Commines that had been so artfully designed to become the 
means of their destruction. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AbtaoDOH, in the preceding chapter, we hare given an ac- 
count of the daring action, in which (comparatively speaking) 
a handfiil of men succeeded in defeating a host of their oppo- 
nents, it is not our intention to detail the various interesting 
events which occurred previous to the battle of Rosehecque. 
Sufhce it to say, that, although the French still held their 
footing in Flanders, they could not yet be termed the victors 
of the White Hoods, since VoM Artaveld maintained a powerful 
force, and, assisted by Du Bois, who was now recovered froni 
his wounds, eagerly desired to meet the Earl and his allies in 
a regular battle, that might at once decide the fate of these 
long-contested quarrels. The rebels had gone too far to con- 
ciliate, or to look for mercy; nor could the people of Ghent 
hope for any peace that would uphold their hlierties, unless it 
was obtained by victory. 

Philip Von Artaveld, determined and active in his measures, 
levied so powerful a force, that scareely did he leave in | 
Ghent any one man enable of bearing aims, except a suf- 
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ficient number to guard the city from surprise. With a body 
of not less thnn sixty thousHiid men, Philip once more took 
the field, and advanced to meet the King of France, irho was 
now quartered, with the Flemings of the Earl's party, near to 
Rosebecque, there sufTering many hardships, both from the 
season of the year and the incessant eiertiana they had made 
to keep the field, in oppoaition to the rebels. 

Between Roaebecijue and the open eictensive country which 
lay before it, was situated a small eminence or hill, called 
' Mont d'Or;' and about half a league from the foot of this 
hill appeared a thick grove of trees, gu&rded in front by a 
deep fosse. Here it was Von Artaveld encamped; and it 
was soon understood by both armies that a decisive battle 
must speedily eusue. The greater part of Von Artaveld's 
men were armed with steel caps and haubergeona, with clubs 
sharply pointed with steel and bound with iron, and each mfui 
had by hia side a long and hroad-bladed knife. The com- 
paniea of the different towns wore a peculiar habit, like a 
Burcoat, worked with the arms of their city; and the banners 
of the various trades to which they belonged were carried by 
persona appointed for that service. Their engines of war 
consisted principally of cannon, the croSE and long bow, and 
a sort of hand-grenade. A stout band of Engltah archers 
were also enlisted (having stolen from Calais for that pur- 
pose), at a high rate, to give their assiatance. Thus armed 
and supported, PhUip advanced, and on the 27th day of 
November, in the year of grace I ^B2, encamped in the plains 
near 'Mont d'Or, expecting that on the morrow the French 
would advance from Rosebecque to give him battle. 

Upon that memorable night Von Artaveld gave a supper 
to all his chief captains, when the various plans and the order 
of the combat was discusBed. After supper, Philip addressed 
his companions in arms in the roost animated manner, repre- 
senting to them the sufferings and injuries Ghent had sus- 
tained, and conjuring them, to a man, to support her free- 
dom with the last drop of blood that flawed wichiu their veins. 
Du Bois elso addressed them; but whilst Philip Von Arta- 
veld dwelt upon the justice of their ca,uae in support of liberty, 
Du Boia talked only of revenge, and stimulated them to an 
unsparing attack on the morrow. These addresses raised the 
enttiuaiaam of the auditory to such a height, that they vowed 
the morrow should see them the victors of their enemies, or 
the vanquished of death. 

The supper ended, Von Artaveld recommended a strict 
watch to be kept during the night, and that all the rest of his 



people should endeavour to recruit tbemaelvea by repose, in 
order that they inight be the better enabled to combat on the 
TnoTTOw. Von Artaveld, exhausted by the unremitting exei- 
tiom he had mode during the day, retired early iroin the 
lupper to his tent: Du Bois (whose tent was stationed next 
to Philip's) promising to become the captain of the watch, 
and if necessary, to apprise Von Artaveld, should anything 
of import occur to require his presence. 

All was profoundly still throughout the encampment of the 
insUTKents, save when now and then the clink of arms was 
hearcC or the cry of the guard from out-post to out-post, as 
they hailed each other at the slated hour of relief. The air 
was fresh and cold, and the moon, now in her wane, looked 
pale and sickly, as masses of dark and heavy clouds flitted 
before her. In various parts of the field large watch-flrea 
had been kindled, some were still burning, and blazed high 
in the air, their flames eddyhig with the wind, whilat other* 
lay but a heap of mouldering ashes. 

Within the tent of Von Artaveld a small fire was still 
burning; and, though the night was cold, he had left the 
entrance partially open, in order that he might hear the least 
alarm, should anythme occur during the night to require hia 



Through this opening a ray of moonlight now and 

then stole in, as the clouds cleared for a moment to afford a 
melancholy light — a light that now gleamed upon one who 
sat watching the aiumbers of Von Artaveld, ea fie rested on a 
rough bed within the tent, still partially armed, in readiness 
for any eiigency. 

The person who thus watched the slumbers of the young 
and valiant leader of the White Hoods was clad in the dress 
of a page, but of more than ordinary elegance, gay in colour, 
and richly ornamented. The jerkin was of light blue, em- 
broidered with silver. A mantle, lined with minever, was 
thrown carelessly over the shouldera; and from beiteath the 
little blue velvet cap, adorned in front by a precious jewel, 
long tresses of black hair hung clustering down the bacK and 
about the face. The figure of the page was light and graceful, 
though rather short than tall; and there was altogether some- 
thing in the air and appearance of the youth, that bespoke 
one more accustomed to the bower of peace than to the camp 

In this dress it would have been difficitlt, perhaps, imme- 
diately to have recognised the wearer, who was no other than 
the unhappy and guilty Bianca, whose character and errors 
n to the reader. She had accompanied Von 
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.Artaveld, who wu fondly attached to her, in many of his 
expeditions, in the dresa and character of bis page. Her face 
now looked as beautiful as ever, but a cast of melancholy 
shaded her brow, and her lips, which hitherto were wont to 
amile to please Von Artaveld, were now fixed and motionless. 
The whole expression of her countenance denoted that serious 
and tranquil mood which partakes of no strong emotion 
(neither of joy nor of sorrow), but the settled melancholy of 
a wounded spirit. Her large black eye« for some time were 
fixed upon her sleeping paramour, till, raising her head, she 
looked upon the stream of moonlight that gleamed within the 
tent, and her eyes became sufiiised with tears. She sighed 
deeply, and turned again towards Von Artaveld. " I will 
cast my mantle about him," she aoilly murmured, " for the 
night is cold, and he rests on a poor couch ; to-morrow I may 
not do so much for hira — to-morrow !" 

Again she mused, and again a deep sigh burst from her 
bosom, as she stooped down andgentlyplacedher mantle upon 
Von Artaveld, to guard bim from the night air. Whilst she did 
BO, Philip started, for his mjnd was in too anxious a state to 
admit or that sound sleep, which is the privilege of health and 
innocence. Philip awoke, started up, but immediately re- 
membering where he was, he gently chid Bianca for being 
'-" a watcher ; and asked why she had not sought repose. 



" No," said Bianca, " I will watch by you this nighL Von 
'' ' lick at heart; and I would fa' 

not imgrateful." 



Artaveld, I am sick at heart ; and 1 would fain acquit myse 
well towards you, for you have ever been kind to me — I ai 



" And wherefore watch by me to-night in particular," 
inquired Philip; "you speak, too, Bianca, in a sad and 
melancholy strain. You should support my spirits, that I 



may meet the dangers of to-morrow as a man; you should 
not tbaa depress me." 

" I would not willingly do so," answered Bianca ; " but my 
heart is heavy within me. Oh, Vog Artaveld ! who shall say 
what to-morrow may bring forth? My mind misgives me, 
that something sad may happen. To-morrow, you may he a 
corpse, and I may be — " continued Bianca, as the tears fell 
fast down her pate cheeks — " but what can I be more than J 
have long bi 

word, — "you an outcast! Have I, then, fiianca,. been s 
unmindful of your comforts, that you should call yourself by 
such a name?'* 

"No," said Bianca; "you have been all that it kind to me. 
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Could kindness sanctify diahanour, I might be happy. But 
oh. Von Artaveld! you know not the heart of thetnueraUe 
voman jou have taken to be the guilty partner of your lair- 

less loTG." 

Von Artaveld looked astonished at hearing Bianca addreM 
him in such an unwonted strain. He expressed his anxiety, 
and conjured her to tell hioi plainly the cause of these 
espressioQs, so new to him from her lips. 

"Yea," replied Bianca, "ves, I will unload the burthen that 
oppresses my soul — a burtheogreater by the effort 1 have 
long made to bear it alone. This hour, fhilip, is a solemn 
one between us; it may be, perhap«. the laat of mutual con- 
fidence, and it shall be then entire. These tear* that fall 
ftom my eyes give birth to a tenderness of sorrow I have not 
known for many years. My sufferings have been intense. 
hardas the rock which admits no part o! the ohowers that &U 
upon it to Bolten its obdurate boaom. But I can weep n 
tlmnk God, I can shed a tea ' ' ' ■" ■' 

the frenzy of fevered sorroi 

" What tale? what mean you, aweetest Biancaf ' said Voa 
Artaveld; "speak, I conjure you. You know how much I 
would do for you; and, but for one error, 1 would have made 
you my wife. 

"Yes, yes; there it is," replied Bianca; " 1 know all'your 
generous care. Can you, can you pardon the wretch who haa 
abused your confidence — who never loved yonf" 

Philip started, and dropt the hand of his beautiful mistress, 
which he had till now held within his own. He breathed 
short, walked some paces up and down his tent, and pasaing 
his hand hastily across his forehead, as if struggling to give 
utterance to his feelings, he at length sdd, " Bianoa, 1 was not 
prepared for this. I thought you dearly loved, dearly requited 
my unbounded affection— but go on, I will try to bear it as a 
man; fbr I have the duties of a man Co act, and to-morrow, 
perhaps, in doing them, I may lose, with hfe, all cause of 
sorrow — I did not think that anything could so have moved 
me. Why tell me this at such a moment?" 

Von Artaveld again passed his hand across his eyes, with « 
vehemence of manner that seemed to shew he was anxious to 
dash from bis eyelid the tear that had started and clune to 
it. Bianca advanced, threw herself on her knees before him, 
and seizing bis hand, passionately exclaimed, in a voice thftt 
bespoke the agitated state of her feelings, "Oh, forgive me! 
pardon a wretch, who at this moment would die to prove her 
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gratitude to you ; ahe speaks thus unkindly, but to prove the 
sincerity of the deep— deep remorse that fills her bmom. 
Biancs seeks but yuur pardon ere she dies " 

"Dies!" exclaimed Von Artaveld, who forgot his own 
recent cause of pain in a generous feeling for Bianca; "dies! 
Oh, Bianca! what is this! Tell me, I conjure you, and, 
though no longer dear to you, if there is aught that I can do 
for your comfort or your safety, you may still command it." 

"Hear me," said Bianca; " I will never rise from tha 
earth where I now knee! at your feet, till I make a full con- 
fession of my guilt; till 1 have obtained that pardon from you, 
which I hone to find in heaven. God has touched my heart; 
he has awakened in my soul the deep, long agonies of peni- 
tence. Hear me, and let the shame that now covers my 
brow with crimson, and renders me hateful even in my own 
eyes, let it plead for mercy in yours — nay, give me your 
handj to-morrow, I will not dare to ask it of you." 

''Rise, Bianca, rise," said Von Artaveld. "Do not kneel 
to me '■ I know not what this distress, that seems involved in 
some impenetrable mystery, would import. But there is such 
a heart-rending sorrow in your words, such a tone of misery 
in the accents of your voice, that I cannot think them merely 
wild expressions. Tell me all I am to learn; this suspense is 
terrible." 

"I am indeed moat wretched," said Bianca. 

"I thought you otherwise," replied Von Artaveld; "that 
you were happy in my affection." 

"The guilty never can know peace," said Bianca, "unless 
they are cold and senseless. I have sought to find a solace 
for my woes in the misery of others — 1 have tasted of the 
bitter draught of vengeance — I have triumphed in the ruin 
that 1 caused — I have dared heaven itself, and all in requital 
of my own wrongs, of my own sufferings; but I have never 
known one hour's peace. 

"Oh, let that troubled soul sink to peace within my bosom," 
said Von Artaveld, greatly affected by the distress he witnessed 
in Bianca; "there, there shall you And rest." 

"No, it cannot be," replied Bianca, mournfully. " I have 
already too much injured, too much abused, the generous con- 
fidence you have shewn to me. I loved my princely seducer, 
Lewis of Flanders. He basely deserted me to follow the vir- 
tuous daughter of a simple burgher: maddened by jealousy, 
I vowed to wreak a dreadUd vengeance. Sdll the fear of 
want, whilst misery and poverty stored me in the face, made 
me listen to your vows of love, and I added guilt to guilt by 
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again becoming the victim of a lawleaa affection ; and in order 
to make you the inBtnunent of my revenge upon the Earl, I 
joined with wretches to betray you to ruin." 

"To what," exclaimed Von Artaveld; "to ruin! Whai; 

"Ay, to ruin," repeated Bianca; "I urged you to become a 
trutor to your prince. To humble Lewis even to the dust, to 
make him poor and abject, an outcast like myself, 1 urged you 
to rise in arms against him; and thus have I brought jau 
(who have cherished, loved, and protected me even in infamy) 
to misery, and I fear to death." 

"No, utid Philip, "if it be an act of guilt, you have not to 
answer for it. I have taien up arms in defence of the liber- 
ties of my native city ; I have but followed the footsteps of 
my father." 

"And you will share his fate," answered Bianca. " He was 
murdered." 

"Bull live," said Von Artaveld, "live to defend my country 
from oppresmon ; and if I die, it shall be in the field, not by 
the hand of the assassin. Wi " ' " 

Bois is both willing and able t( 
in the general cause." 

"Du Bois is a villain," replied Bianca — "a villain of the 
blackest dye. He it was who firat persuaded me to induce 
you to join him: he has followed his own selfish purposea 
under the colour of acting for the benefit of Ghent. He haa 

fUT|ued his plans through a sea of guilt that I now shudder 
ut to think upon. Do not tniat him," 
"If this be true," said Von Artaveld, "I have trusted him 
too far already; hut we are now so allied together, and upon 
the very eve of battle, that 1 dare not break with him. To 
separate now might bring on a quarrel that would end in the 

"Have you given orders," inquired Bianca, "that the life 
of no one is to be spared in the battle to-morrow?" 

"No," said Von Artaveld; "I have issued orders to spare 
all who yield themselves to mercy ; and I have especially com- . 
manded that the life of oui new opponent, the young King o{ 
France, should be held sacred; he is but a boy, and acta by 
the will of others." 

"Du Bois then has ahuse^ the trust that you repose in 
him," answered Bianca; -'for I know be has especially in- 
structed some of his own people to spare no one; and above 
all, if opportunity occurs, that they should plunge the iword 
into the heart of the young king." 
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Von Artaveld appeared astonished at hearing this, "And 
who," he inquired, "is the agent of Du Buia in these deceittul 
dealings; who can convey hia orders unknown to me?" 

"Ursula," said Bianca, "Ursula, that fiend in woman's 
form — she who first led my youth, by the path of temptation, 
from innocence to guUt. She is the chosen and active agent 
of Du Boie. I saw her but now glide into his tent. She bears 
his messages, and acts for him &3 a go-between in infamy ; she 
does it onen under colour of dealing in her accursed trafRc of 
witchcraft, and so she rules the minds of the common people; 
they obey her with fear and trembling." 

"She shall meet her doom, then," replied Philip. "If these 
things can be proved against her, and I live to win the field 
to-morrow, she shall suffer as the agent of infamy end dis- 
obedience. And now, Bianca, hear me. Should I fall, I 
would yet provide for your safety. 'I'ake thia purse, it con- 
tains more than sufficient to convey you from this country. 
Hear, and follow my directions." 

"I do not need it," said Bianca; "I have too long shared 
your bounty to need gold. Mv resolution is taken, should 
you outlive to-morrow, or should you perish. Yet J would do 
you one kind act before we part in this world for ever." 

"If I fall, we part indeed," answered Von Artaveld; "but 
if I live as the victor for Ghent, Bianca shall share the triumph 
of Von Artaveld." 

Bianca cast her eyes upon the ground, and said, in a low 
but firm voice, "Whether you live as a victor, or whether you 
&11 as a traitor, still we part for ever; but I will remember 
your generous care of me, even tdil that hour when the tomb 
shall close upon my guilt." 

Von Artaveld again seized the hand of Bianca. There was 
snch a solemnity, such a deep melancholy, in her manner, that 
he felt overpowered by her words, and fearing to ask her pur- 
pose, he could only look upon her in silence, awaiting what 
was to follow. After a moment's pause, she thus continued — 

" Whilst you, Philip, were engaged at Bruges, I fell griev- 
ously sick at Ghent; the consequence, I believe, of my own 
disturbed thoughts, and the perpetual conflict of violent and 
agitating feelings. But I thank God, that sickness of the 
body will, I trust, give me health of soul. Thinking my 
death at band, for the first time I looked upon my past life 
without the prejudice of pasaion. I looked, and shuddered to 
meet my God. In this state of mind I was found by a holy 
monk, who came to me to administer the lust consolations of 
the church. He cberiahed the thoughts of penitence he found 
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taught me, tbat to renounce a guilty life was the beat si 
fice to deprecate the irrath of neaven. From that hour I 
vowed to quit all worldly passions, and to consecrate the rest 
of my life to Him who can change the soul, as he will one day 
change the body fram corruptible to incorruptible; may God 
accept my purpose." 

Bianca paused again, aa if overpowered by the strong 
emotionB that agitated her mind. At length she continued — 
" Still mindful of my gratitude to you, I purposed lo vratch 
by you, to attend your steps with the sanctity of a aister'a 
affection, till you should be n^e from danger, and then to quit 
you for ever. For this purpose I followed you to the camp 
in these hahUiroents that 1 wore as your page, before I was 
awakened to a sense of my own guilt and misery. I came 
hither but to-day, and this is the first hour I have found to 
tell you my purpose," 

" And must I lose you, then 7" a^d Von Artaveld; "must 
we part for ever? Is there no other way but this?" 

"There ia no other way for safety," replied Bianca, "since 
the holy monk has taught me we must not temporize with 
God. He demands the heart entire. Penitence cannot avail 
us, if we indulge in those sins we profess to renounce. Alter 
to-morrow I return to this venerable man. He haa promised 
to dispose of me in a house of the Ursulines in Prance." 

Von Artaveld dropped the hand of Bianca, and emphatically 
exclaimed, "May God bless you! We part indeed. Bianca, 
I have shared with you in sin, but I will not corrupt jiour 
mind when it is changed to a better purpoee. 1 neither 
seduced not betrayed your innocence, but still 1 confirmed 
you in guilt. 1 cannot, I will not, attempt to justify it with 
delusive arguments. Go, leave me for ever; and when you 
think upon Von Artaveld, remember, that he who shared your 
errora resigned you alone to Him wbo called you to his boaom 
aa a father would hia wandering and misguided child. To- 
morrow, Bianca, if I fall in the field, give one tear to my 
memory. Farewell!" 

Von Artaveld walked away froin her, and laying his hand 
upon his Bword, he seemed preparing to leave the tent, " Stay, ' 
said Bianca, "stay; we do not part yet. I have not yet told 
you all my putpoae. There ia one act of kindness 1 would 
do for you before we part for ever. It is but a small act, but 
atill it may prove tbat I am not ungratefid to you. It may 
serve you, and I will not he denied my last request." 



" What ia it?" inquired Von Artaveld. " I shall be glad 
tu receive any act of kindness at your hands, that I may 
remember it, and thiak I was not altogether disregarded by 

"The poor Bianca is yet your page," she replied, endea- 
vouring to smite through her tears. " To-morrow, should the 
day be lost to your party, and you survive— if you are taken 

Eruoner, you, as a leader of the White Hoods, cannot hope 
IT mercy from your enemies-^I have thought of a chance to 
save you; and knowing that my plan must be executed by 
Bome one who is faithful, I will trust it to no one but myself. 
" Teil me what it is," said Philip, " and should it appear 

Eracticahle, 1 will not refuse to accept a kindness &om your 
ands, since I know that it will, afford, you comfort in the 
remembrance that you have served me at my hour of need; 
and if I should fail, I would not fell, like a common felon, by 
the hand of my enemy." 

" Do you recollect," said Bianca, " the noble animal you 
once gave me in the day o( my pride! Do you remember 
thateventhegay Duke of Britanny, when he tarried in Ghent, 
sought to become its purchaser? but you gave it to Bianca." 

"I remember it well," replied Philip; " there was not such 
another horse in Flanders, 1 loved to see you nobly mounted, 
as you rode by my side to the chase." 

"It bore me to-day to tfae camp," uii Bianca; "and to- 
morrow, ere the onset be^s, I have resolved to take my 
station near that little grove of trees on the summit of ' Mont 
d'Or.' There will 1 hold this horse, ready caparisoned, so that 
should you be routed in the field, you may mount, and fly 
before yon can be overtaken by your enemies ; for 1 know you 
are to lead on your people on foot. My plan, it is true, may 
fail ; but at least it will give you a chance for escape, which 
you might not hope to find, unless by means of a page as true 
and fwthful as Bianca." 

Von Artaveld was sensibly affected at this proof of kind- 
ness and gratitude on the part of his penitent mistress; and 
he told her that, should necessity require his flight, if the day 
were lost, he would not fail, by her meuis, to avoid that fate 
which would otherwise await him by the hand of a public 
executioner. Yet be hoped better things, and that he shoidd 
be the victor, and not the fugitive, of the contest. 

Bianca now conjured Von Artaveld to seek repose; but, 
greatly afl^ted by the scene which had past, he said he waa 
Httle disposed to sleep, and that he would leave the tent and 
seek Uu Bois, to enforce an obedience of the orders he bad 
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eiTen relative to the French Ung. Bianca conjured him to 
delay this purpose till the retum of day, and point«d out (o 

him the necessity there waa that he should endeavour to take 
rest, in order that he might he able to bear himself in full 
strength on the morrow. At length, induced by the force of 
these arguments, and the desire he felt to do justice to his 
cause, Philip again threw himself upon his couch. Bianca 
once more placed herself near him to resume her watch, and 
remained silent. 

For some time Von Artaveld lay in mute anxiety, ponder- 
ing upon the iate scene. It had affected hia mind more than 
he could have wished at such a crisis. He endeavoured to 
divert his thoughts from the subject, and to consider what nat 
best to be done in the ensuing contest; till, worn by the 
fatigues of the previous day, the exertions he had made in the 
march, and the accumulated anxieties of his mind, nature 
cliumed her privilege, and be sunk at last into an uneasy 
sleep, where the images that had occupied his waking thoughts 
continued to haunt him with unquiet dreams. 

Bianca sat motionless, lest she should disturb his rest, whilst 
her thoughts dwelt with melancholy presses on the future. 
The character of her mind was not one of an ordiuary cast. 
Her feelings were strong and lively: they had been mis- 
directed; but still ft spark of better principles had remained 
within her bosom, though apparently extinct, whilst she was 
hurried on by the wild career of passion and revenge. 

Few persons, however, are so wholly bad, but at some period 
of their lives, conscience will speak to them the truth. Few 
are devoid of every germ of virtue ; and happy is it for the 
guilty, when anv circumstance or calamity, however painful, 
can awaken in the heart a sense of their condition. Such are 
moments of gr^Gi offered hy Providence to become the means 
of virtue. It ia true these impressions are but too often 
transient; they are sometimes driven away, as busy intruders, 
amidst the pleasures of the world. But there are occasiona 
when their effect becomes permanent, and ia of more than 
ordinary power. Then they occupy the heart, and dwell upon 
the spirit, till they produce acts that sanctify penitence, and 
give, as it were, a sabbath to the soul, — a rest from the toil and 
vcxatioQE of the passions. So was it with Bianca- The sick- 
ness that had threatened her life, the near view of death 
(which even the most hardened can seldom look upon without 
trembling), had so alarmed her fears, that for the first time she 
felt the terrors of a guilty bosom. In this state of mind, the 
counsels of the holy monk had deeply impressed her, till at 
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length Bianca become a sincere penitent; and, ever warm in 
her feelings, her enthusiaum wag now directed to a proper 
object — the fear of God, and the desire to ohtain his mercy. 

Whilst Bianca watched the slumbers of Von Artaveld, she 
observed that his sleep gradually became more composed, and 
that at last it seemed profound, for he neither started nor 
uttered broken sentences, as he had done before. She looked 
upon him with an anxious eye, and sighed aa she thought how 
soon perhaps those noble features (which she now contemplated 
tranquil and composed in sleep) might be settled into the 
fixedness of death. 

After a time she fancied she heard some distant sounds of 
a strange and peculiar kind. She listened attentively, but all 
was again silent; and believing that her mind, fraught with 
melancholy thoughls, had assisted her fancy to conjure up 
ideal sounds during the deep stillness of the hour, she dis- 
missed the subject from her mind, and thought no more of it, 
till again a low and peculiar sound was repeated, and dis- 
tinctly met her ear. It seemed to come from a distance. 
Unwilling to disturb Von Artaveld, unless she was assured 
there was an absolute necessity for doing so, she arose, and 
glided softly towards the entrance of the tent. There she 
listened a moment, and again hearing the noise, she resolved 
to look out, and if poBsible to ascertain what might be the 

Bianca soniy quitted the tent, and advanced some paces in 
front of it The night was very dark, for the clouds, that had 
hitherto been gathering into tar^e masses, were now combined 
together, and hung, aa it were, in one black curtain above the 
camp, totally veiling the face of heaven, and concealing the 
moon, that was on the wane, and every star and planet of the 
night. The wind had dropt, not a leaf stirred, and a dead 
stillness reigned around, as if silence and darkness held their 
awful watch as the guardian spirits of the midnight hour. 

Bianca looked towards 'Mont d'Or;' for thence the sounds 
seemed to come, as if from beyond the Uttle eminence where 
the allied armies were encamped. She saw distinctly sparks 
of (ire rising high and flashing in the air; now all was dark — 
anon they again rose, with a brilliancy that was painful to the 
sight. "That Ught," thus murmured Bianca, "must arise 
from the watch-fires of the enemy; but heavens! what sounds 
are these?" The wind, which had slept, in a monient arose, 
and sweeping with violence towards the spot where she stood 
before the tent, conveyed in its passage a combination of 
peculiar sounds, Buch as may he supposed to startle the ear of 
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the d}iiiK on the field of battle.* The clink of anns, tk 
iQesBured itroke of swords, the heavy fail of the axe, the 
jarring thrust of the lance, all seemingly were heard aa in dire 
conftiBion together ; whilst the aoDrtine* and ueighings of the 
war-horse, the trampling of hoofs, and the noise of the ineUe, 
mingled with the shouts of 'Montsioreiici!' 'D'Anghien!' 
' Von Artaveld ! ' and other war cries, that accompanied the 
heavy groans of the dying, or of the wounded on the £eld- 
. Biance, greatly terrified, and feeling aasured that the sound* 
came from 'Mont d'Or,' resolved to awaken Von Artaveld. 
She was turning towards the tent, in order to do so, when a 
shadowy form caught her eye, and, overpowered by terror and 
surprise, she stood, for a moment, mute and motionless. It 
hastily advanced, stretched forth a hand, and caught Biano 
by the arm. Overcome with supersdtious (ears, she had 
neither the power to offer resistance, or even to call for help. 

"Stay," said the persoD, ''stay! you pass not into jtai tent, 
till you have listened to the words of Ursula." 

"Unhand me, woman," cried Bianca, who now recovered 
some degree of courage, upon finding who it was that thus 
addressed her. "Let me pass into yonder tent, that I may 
awaken the leader of our people, fur the enemy are advancing 
upon him from 'Mont d'Or.' Do you not hear those dreaf 
fill sounds, those war cries in wild coniusion?" 

Ursula laughed. "Those sounds," she said "are nothing 
earthly. They neither issue from mortal lips, nor are they 
for mortal ears. I/ook to Mont d'Or," continued the hag-, aa 
she stretched forth her staff; " see you those fires that rise in 
mocken of darluiess — those lights before which the moon has 
veiled her paler lustre ; for, fearHd to behold fires that are 
of the spints of the fathomless abvsi, she shrouds even iitx 
attendant stars, and hides her own head in the depths of the 
mountain clouds and vapours. Hear me, whilst I pour into 
thy ears words that shall glad thy heart; for I know it is 
savage as my own, and will rejoice to leam the tidings of a 
prophecy of evil." 

"Let me go," said Bianca, still struggling to free her ann 
from Ursula's grasp. 

" List hut a moment in ulence, and you shall pass," replied 
the hag. "Those direful sounds are but prophetic of the 
morrow, when the proud head shall be laid low, and noble* 
bite the dust, and those who this night held their banquet at 
the festal board, shall themselves become a banqaet lor the 
* Thti inpemsturiil occiumice is pittlcuUrlj noticed b; tbe hlstoilaw 
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earth-TTonn, and the c&rrian bird that feasts upon the carcass 
of the slain. Those sounds are the ttiumph of the fiends. 
Hell rejoices upon that very spot where its richest haiveat 
must be reaped. To-morrow shall the battle be on 'Mont 
d'Or ; ' to-morrow shell ' Mont d'Or ' make wives put on the 
weeds of the lone widow, whilst bahea even yet unborn shall 
learn, when they can but lisp the word, to name 'Mont d'Or' 
as the grave of their fathers. One shall perish who is much 
to thee, Katica; and thou shall not live to hong a garland on 
hia tomb. Thou shalt die as thou haat lived — a mark for 

" Wicked prophetessi " said Bianca. " Miserable woman ! 
thy tongue, that crooks like the night bird, the omen of evil— 
thy tongue now speaks foul and false. I am no longer thy 
disciple, and no longer the mart for either fiends or thee. I 
am devoted to heaven." 

Ursula laughed agfdn. "To heaven!" she said. "Yon 
devoted to heaven I Do not cheat yourself with the word. 
As well could the black night, that bangs in solemn darkness 
in the air, become at this hour bright and cheerful as the day, 
as you could change at once from sin to sanctity. You are 
condemned ; your name is written down in that book whose 
characters are fixed in blood. You are marked as the daugh- 
ter of infamy in this world, and of misery in the next. You 
may scorn me, but you cannot escape my doom. Remember 
it is Ursula who bids you to look on your last hour — to despair 

Thus saying, the wicked woman (whose mind, devoted to 
evil and superstition, was strongly tinctured with insanity,) 
broke IVom Bienca, and lett her, as she had joined her, appa- 
xently without any puipose, unless it could be that of inflict- 
ing terror by her dreadfiil prophecy. 

Bianca trembled as she ustened to her; and in spite of her 
late determination to fear nothing but heaven, she shuddered 
at the recolleclaon of a prophecy so fraught with miaety. She 
feared Ursula, whilst she detested her ; and in a state of the 
utmost perturbation of mind, hastened back to the tent, and 
instantly awakened Von Artaveld. "Arise, Philip! awake. 
Von Artaveld!" said Bianca. "Arise, and arm yourself. 
Your enemies, I fear, are pouring down upon you. For 
heaven's sake arise, and listen to the strange sounds that come 
from 'Mont d'Or.'" 



e burst upon his ear. "We afe betraye^" said Von 
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Artaveld. " Where is the watch ? Why have the guard neg- 
lected to send scouts towards 'Mont d'Or?' I must arm. We 
will advance to meet our enemy. Call up the herald. Bianco, 
who sleeps in the next tent; bid Mm instantly sound mj 
trumpet, whilst I despatch some one to reconnoitre." 

Von Artaveld was about to leave the tent, when one of the 
guard appeared at the entrance of it, who looked pale with 
fear. "Tell your errand inatanlly," swd Von ArtAveld. 
"What has chanced?" 

"Noble Von Artaveld," said the man, "Peter du Bois, the 
captain of the guard, hearing a strange noise that came from 
' Mont d'Or,' sent me and some of my fellows to reconnoitre 
there. We followed in the direction of the sounds, but, to 
our alarm and astonishment, when we came to the place, not 
a creature was to he found. We have examined the whole of 
'Mont d'Or,' and there was not a living thing upon it save 
ourselves," 

"Fools! " said Von Artaveld, "you have played the part 
of cowards, and dared not venture on the other side the hill 
for fear of the enemy. There must be some trick in this. I 
fear we are betrayed, for such sounds ore of this earth, or I 
am much in error. Bid my trumpet speak." 

The loud and thrilling blast of the trumpet was heard 
throughout the camp. The sleepers started, and awakened 
by the sound, they hastily arose and seized their arms, nothing 
doubting but that the enemy was upon them. The chief 
officers and leaders of the White Hoods now hastened to Voo 
Artaveld, to learn what was the cause of his summons, for 
they knew liis trumnet. He speedily made them acquainted 
with the cause ; and his account was confirmed by a renewal 
of those extraordinary sounds he had just described. 

"There must be something in this of more than ordinary 
import," said Von Artaveld. "Follow me; I will station my 
own battalion on 'Mont d'Or,' and there, if necessary, we 
shall be ready to meet our foes. When the men-at-arms are 
formed into a body, give the word to advance to ' Mont d'Or. ' " 

"Oh, not to 'Mont d'Or;' go not to 'Mont d'Or,'" said 
Bianca, as she threw herself upon the arm of Von Artaveld, 
" I conjure you do not there seek to meet your enemies. Go 
anywhere, but go not to ' Mont d'Or.' " 

In vain did Bianca endeavour to persuade Von Artaveld to 
relinquish his purpose : finding it useless, she gave over the 
attempt, and ordering her horse to be in readiness, which she 
bad resolved to hold prepared for Von Artaveld, to help hi( 
escape should it be necessary, she determined to quit the tent 
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early in the momine, and to take her station on the hilL Yet, 
in apite of her newly acquired trust in heaven, and her better 
feelings, she trembled when she recollected the worda of 
Ursula, and knew Von Artsveld wag resolved to comhat on 
'Montd'Or.' 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Haviho in our last chi^ter described the manner in which the 
insurKenIa passed the night previous to the bat^e. it now 
remains that we should say something of the King of France 
and his allies. The moat active measures bad been adopted 
by the gallant Constable for the ensuing conflict, and every 
thing was prepared for the marrow. The monarch was him- 
self to take the field; but, on account of his extreme youth, it 
had been agreed by his council that he should be stationed 
where there was litUe danger, and surrounded by a battalion 
of chosen knights and men-at-arms. 

Upon this memorable night Charles entertained, at a solemn 
supper, his uncles, the E or lof Flanders, Sir Walter d'Anghien, 
and the most noble of his followers. The royal banquet was 
prepared within his own tent, in a style of magnificence that 
could scarcely have been expected, considering the circum- 
stances of the time. The young King, seated at the head of 
the board, his spirits elated by the novelty of the scene, by the 
chivalrous discourse of the valiant men about him, di^layed, 
in an unusual degree, a cheerfiilnesa and enthusiasm that did 
honour to the cause in which he was engaged. He questioned 
his uncles and De Chsson as to their plans, and entered into 
them with Ihe utmost vivacity and interest. 

Even the Earl of Flanders, who had hitherto been neglected, 
and was held but aa secondary in his own cause, was this night 
unusually honoured, for he was appointed to command the 
guard of the King's battalion, and had under his control 
seven hundred knights and twelve hundred men-at-arms. 
The courtesy and spirit with which Charles entertained his 
company dimiaed a general feeling of delight; all were cheer- 
tid, all exhilarated, and sanguine m their hopes of the morrow, 
they already enjoyed, by anticipation, the glories of their 
triumph. Towards the conclusion of die banquet, the King 
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with his own hand filled a goblet of win?, and extendiDe it, 
exclaimed, as he rose from his aeat, "Pledge me, my gallanl 
tViendBj and let thie cup be drunk ta our euccesi in arms. 
May God and St. Denis grant ub the victory !" 

In a moment all Kad arisen from their seats ; the wine 
flovted, and tlie goblets eparkled, and every voice answered to 
the royal pledge in loud atii reiterated acclamations. But 
there was one person present who eeemed not 1« partake of 
"the genera] joy]" one who sighed aa he returned the cup, 
which in courtesy he had tasttd to answer the King's pledge. 
This individual was no other than the honest hurgomaater. 
Sir Simon de Mte, who, though still a prisoner on Eia parole 
of honour (which he never attempted to break), was this night 
invited by the young King to partake of the aupper. The 
simplicity and eccentricities of Sir Simon iiad afforded a great 
find of amusement to the young knights and eay courtierB 
about the King, 9o that, like aro^al jester, he was looked upon 
by them more aa a subject of fair game for the chase of ^eir 
wit, than as a prisoner of state. 

But whatever mirth the simplicity or the eecentrictties 
of Sir Simon had hitherto afforded, on the present occasion 
the couttiers were disappointed, for Sir Simon appeared so 
melancholy at heart, and looked ao 'woe beeone,' that he 
neither jested himself, nor oifered a fair ecope tor the jests of 
others. Charles (like boys of his age, following the example 
of his companions, and sometimes of those who were men in 
years, but hoys in manners), had oflen made Sir Simon a 
subject of his mirth, yet still he respected him. The natural 
kindness of the King's disposition, and the p^n he himself 



giving pain to others, always held his youthfiil spirits 
ik, BO that, although he jested now and then with the 
little goldsmith, he never followed it up when the jest 



approached to ridicule, or extended beyond the line of good- 
nature ; and the honest ^ankness of the worthy magistrate of 
Ghent, so different from the manners of the coortierE, really 

E leased the prince, as well by its novelty as its sinceritr- 
harles, therefore, truly regarded Sir Simon, and entertaineds 
wish, he had not yet communicated lo any person, to detain 
the honest man in some situation at his court. He observed 
this night the dejection of his prisoner, and the manner in 
which Sir Simon had received the cup did not escape his 
notice. The young King turned towards him, and smiling 
good humouredly, he said, "Whv, how is this, worthy knight? 
You partake of our cheer, as if the wine was filled to afimeral 
eup, and not to the pledge of jc^. We respect you for your 
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..jneaty and vorth, and also for the honourable manner in 
which you have kept your faith and plighted nord. Sir 
Simon, we would offer to you a proposal for your own advan- 
ta^, ai a mark of our especial love." 

Sir Simon bowed, thanked the king, but did not look a whit 
the more cheerful. Charles continued — "Though you came 
hither as a partisan of those men of Ghent, we are assured 
that you neither partake their violence, nor their selfish and 
vindictive spirit. Leave, then, for ever, the cause of those 
unworthy eidzena, and accept a command uoder us, which 
we will this night bestow upon you, as one of our own cap- 
tains and most nanoured knights." 

At hearing this proposal, which many present considered 
merely as some new jest upon Sir Simon, the .courtiers began 
to titter, and to wink at each other, waiting some answer from 
the knight that would divert them. SirSunon, who saw well 
enough what was expected, perhaps felt too much at this 
moment to express any indignation at a light or idle jest, and 
tumiug to the king, he said: 

" I thank your young majesty, for your goodwill ; and I 
owe you much for the way in which you have treated me, 
since I have been a prisoner of honour. But for your grace, 
I mieht have broken my heart within the walla of a prison, 
which would have been a sore disgrace to Ghent, and indeed 
to all Flanders; seeing that one, who for more than twenty 
years acted as chief burgomaster, to say nothing of master 
of the goldsmiths' company, and other honourable stations, 
ought not to lie in a dungeon, like the lowest and the basest 
of men. You have been kind to me, dear young king; and 
could I do you a service as an honest man, 1 would shew you, 
that Sir Simon de BSte would never disgrace his knighthood 
by ingratitude. But to enlist under your King's majesty's 
banner, when you bearitagainst my native city, to drink cups 
with cheerMnesB that are pledged to overwhelm her in ruin, 
these are things I can never do; taii if those young knights 
and iquirea that stand yonder, smiie to hear an old man talk 
thus, or to see him decline the offer of a king when it would 
make him a traitor, 1 would tell them, that they may laugh if 
they will; but that their scorn can never half so much injure 
me in the eyes of others, as my heart would render me con- 
temptible in my own, could I betray my native city. No, 
yoiu: gTAce, I loved Ghent, I upheld her franchises; I did it 
for the sake of public justice, and for no private enmity to 
my Lord of Flanders. I became, from this motive, what you 
are pleased (o call a traitor; but I will not prove myself such. 
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by voluDtari); forsaking a just ci 
God forgive the error, since it U 

At hearing this, no one seemed disposed to smile ; and the 
Duke of Burgundy said, " This man is bold, your grace, in 
declaring his rebellious feelings. Would it not be well, aa 
he has declined the honourable proposa.1 you have heea pleased 
to make to him, that he should be held a close prisoner till 
the battle ia over? He may escape, in the general confusion, 
and bear important intelligence of your strength to tlie 
enemy." 

Charles heard this proposal of the Duke of Burgundy, but 
did not reply to to it; and turning to Sir Simon, he said, 
" Suppose, knight, that instead of following our uncle of 
Burgundy's advice, since you decline to accept our proposal, 
we 3iould send you back free to your own people who are in 
arms for Ghent, how would you act! Would you do as our 
uncle tells us we ought to fear you might!" 

"Truly," said Sir Simon, " your grace puts questions to me, 
that might tempt a better man to beguile your majesty with 
false words. But evil be to him who would mislead youth, 
and early teach a king the vice of suspicion. 1 will speak 
honestly. If yoii are a wise young prince, as you are a.kind 
young prince, you will not let me go ; for once at liberty, and 
a free man, I should do all I cotud to benefit Ghent, and to 
save the lives of her citizens." 

"Nay, then," said Charles, "we must not act too hastily; 
but how will you behave, should you remain with us in this 
eventfid moment, the same as you now are, a prisoneT of 
honour?" 

" In that case," said Sir Simon, "if I remain as I un, a 
prisoner on my word of honour, I must shew myself vortby 
the indulgence bybeing neuter, and neither interfere to betray 
my own cause, nor become a spy and a tale-bearer to injure 
that of your majesy', or of your grace's cousin the Earl of 
Flanders, to whom I wish no ill, only that be would give us 
back our franchises." 

"Spoken like an honest man," replied the young £ing; 
" and on the faith of a prince, should we gain the cause to- 
morrow in the field, and Ghent becomes sul^ect to our rule, 
one of her ancient magistrates at least shall not be numbered 
amongst traitors. Once more. Sir Simon, you shall hold >b 
honourable post in your native city." 

Sir Simon bowed, but spoke no thanks for this promise, 
since the idea of holding any station in Ghent, hovevec 



honourable, mtder lk« rule of France, was a thing not at all 
congenial to the patriotic epirit of the worthy goldsmith. 
But though Sir Simon forbore to return thanks for vbat be 
could never consider an obligation, he presumed to solicit the 
king's attention to a boon, which he expressed hie anxiety to 

"Speak it," said Charles, in the moat gracious manner; 
" and if it be within our power to grant, in safety to our state 
and cause, you shaU have no reason to tax us with the want 
of a cheerful compliance." 

" My gracious Prince," replied Sir Simon, " the boon that I 
would now ask does not personally affect myself, saving in as 
much as it lies near my heart; for what I would ask touches 
a damsel beautiful as day, and good as she is beautiful." 

The King smiled, when he heard Sir Simon, a man whose 
person and years were neither of them likely Co make him a 
squire of dames, thus declare his heart to be concerned in 
favour of a beautiful damsel. "This is an extraordinary 
request, indeed," said Charles; "and we would fain know 
what fsjr mwd within our camp, for we conclude her to be 

Sir Simon de Bete to make a request in her behalf." 

" Your grace will be pleased to hear me before you judge 
my motive," said Sir Simon ; " 1 did not know till this day 
that the damsel in question was in the camp. By chance I 
learned that she was here, under the protection of the most 
noble Esrl of Flanders, and his gallant nephew." 

The Earl and Sir Walter here exchanged looks. Tliey felt 
internally vexed that Sir Simon should thus publicly allude to 
Anna, whose presence they had carefully concealed, and who 
was now in company with some few of her own sex, that had 
followed their husbands to the camp; but u])on the eve of this 
eventful battle were to be placed, if possible, within s 

neighbouring fortress for secu:'" "" ' " 

he found, must be stationed ir 
baggage. 

"This is mo«t extraordinary," said the King, "that you. 
Sir Simon, who are a prisoner, should make us a request in 
favour of a damsel now under the care of our cousin the Earl 
of Flanders. It is true we had heard that a noble orphan, to 
whom Lewis is guardian, bears him company, and m com- 
pliance with what we understood to be her wishes, we have 
ni^erto suffered her to live in all privacy. What can she, then, 
be to you, that you should interfere with my lord's charge!" 

"She is to me," answered Sir Simon, "even as the child of 
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mj own bosom ; and craving pardon of my lurd of Flaoden, 
I am her natuial gitordian, smce she wob committed to my 
ahara^ by her dying father. How ahe came into my lord s 
han&, I do not know; but I doubt not she ia in bonQurable 
protection, at least for the pieaent." 

"Wherefore, then," said Charlea, "should you interfere? 
Surely there is some mystery in this, and what ia it you 
would iak?" 

" May it please your grace," said Sir Simon, " I am a child- 
leu man; but yet I thmk I can tell, by what I feel for this 
maiden, the anzioui thoi^ghts of a father for his child; and 
that when a dying one gives up his daughter to a guardian, it 
is in the view that he should look to her honour and her 
safety, in all emergencies, and seek to help her thcoueh all 
perils. This I did as long as my aituatioa of chief magistrate 
of the city of Ghent enabled me to protect the damsel; but 
she was torn from me by the vilUny, I grieve to say it, of one 
of our own party. Thank God she is now in better hands! 
all I would ask, therefore, is, that her safety, till the event of 
the battle h past, may be considered by your Majesty." 

The Earl of Flanders, thus hearing his cha^e of Anna 
publicly alluded to, thought it no longer necessary thitt he 



should keep silence on the subject, and addressing the King, 

■"" said, "The maiden who, I acknowledge to your gracf ~" 

;c under the guardianship of Sir Simon de BSte, is 



i Earl of Flanders, the legal protecttH' of all 
orphans bom within my dominions. She is in perfect safety." 

"Ay, as you think, my lord," said Sir Simon; "but a camp 
is no place of safety for her ; though I grant, if the day goes 
well with you, she may be safe. But should the men of Ghent 
prevul, the very circumstance of her having been under your 
charge will hardly better her condition, I would, therefore, 
humbly request your grace's majesty to grant my hoon, which 
is, that a guard may be appointed to attend this damsel to the 
convent of St. Magdalen, about a league and a half from this 
place. The abbess of the house ia of my own blood, and let 
the day go which wav it will, the damsel, Tot whose welfare I 
am so concerned, will be in safety. I am sure my proposal is 
a good one; and, with your Majesty's leave, 1 will warrant 
that Sir Walter d'Anghien would gladly undertake to be har 
escort." 

Sir Waller, who really thought the plan desirable, as it 
afibrded the hope of placing Anna in safety till the battle was 
over, warmly seconded the propoaal, and begged to become 
captain of the guard to escort the damsel to the convent of St. 
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Magdalen. Some one present suggested that, as the convent 
waa situated near a part of the country noir in possession of 
the enemy, there might, perhaps, be danger in attempting to 
convey her thither; but this objection was overruled, especially 
as a small guard could, under favour of the night, quietly cotv- 
duct her, before any of the opposite party should be stirring 
. from their quarters. The young King granted permission ; 
and Sir Simon, having gained leave to visit the maiden before 
Iter departure from the camp, instantly left the King's pre- 
sence, and went with Sir Walter d'Anghien, in order to bid 
her farewell. 

We shall not here attempt to describe the brief, but affec- 
tionate interview that took place between Sir Simon and 
Anna. She was rejoiced, indeed, once more to behold her 
dearest friend. In the mean time Sir Walter collected together 
s few, but brave men, lest a larger party should excite the 
notice of the enemy. Anna begged Sh- Simon's blessing as 
she would that of a father, and kissed his hand as the worthy 
man shed tears over her, and clasped her to his bosom. After 
a few tender adieus, which Sir Walter contrived to whisper in 
her ear, Anna suffered him to lead her to the litter, in which 
she had travelled since the Earl had joined the French in 
their march, and in a short time the little party bade farewell 
to Sir Simon, and moved forward by a circuitous road in the 
direction of the convent of St. Magdalen, where we shall for 
the present leave them to pursue their way, whilst we return 
to the pavilion of the King of France. 

Soon after Sir Walter d'Anghien had quitted it, the dia- 
coutse turned on the subject of the eipected conflict on the 
morrow, the measures to be put in practice, the station of tlie 
various battalions, and all other things necessary to "the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war." The King, 
agreeably to the instructions that he had in private received 
from his uncles (particularly his uncle of Burgundy), now 
turned towards Sir Oliver de Clisson, and taking the hand of 
the veteran soldier, said, "Constable, we have a request to 
make of you, which you shall not deny us?" 

"Tout Grace may be tolerably sure of my assent," replied 
De Clisson, bluntly, "since the requests of princes generally 
imply commands. 

"But ours is a request, and not a command," continued 
Charles. "We would that, for the morrow, you should replace 
in our hands your office of constable, whicn, for the day, we 
will bestow onmy young Lord DeMontmorenci, whilst you, dear 
Sir Oliver, remain near our own person." Charles spoke this 
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request in a hesitating voice, more like a echoolboy reciting a 
set taak than as a Aree demand arising from his own judgment 
or feelings. 

De Cliaaon, perfectly well acquainted with the young King'3 
manner, and alive to the intrigues of the court, in a moment 
suspected the truth, that Charles had been tutored to make 
this request at the instization of others. He saw that the 



Duke of Burgundy jealous of his influence, as constable, 
over the prince's mind, and equally so of his popularity with 
the French people) felt desirous Co remove him at so important 



Is from the honourable post he had hitherto held. 
sessing the full benefit of De Clisson's plans and counsels^ 
Bui^ndy, it was true, upon the very eve of their being put 
in practice, had ui^ed the King (under the plea of detaining 
Sir Oliver near his own person) to induce him to resign his 
constableship; a thing that must deprive him of the honour 
and merit due lo the leader of the conflict. De Clisson, there- 
fore,''tume<l immediately towards Butgundy, and as he faced 
him, darted upon the Duke one of those fierce and expressive 
looks which he was wont to glance upon his enemies from the 
only remaining organ of his sight 

" Is it the Duke, or the King, that I must answer!" said 
Sir Ohver, in a voice of mingled scorn and irony. 

"It is I who make the request," said Charles; for he feared 
being schooled by his uncle in private, should he declare in 
public that Euch had already heen the case. 

"Your grace is a boy," replied the Constable hastily, "hut 
your royal father, who placed me in my office on the death 
of D\i Gueaclin, gave it to me, not as a toy to play with in 
peace, but as a thing to bear the buffets of war. Look upon 
me, Charles, and as you bear your royal father's name and 
crown, and hold his sceptre, so likewise bear his noble spirit; 
act by justice, and not by the party rule of others." 

" Nay," said the young King, "we thought it but a wise 
counsel to have you near our own person the first time we are 
to look upon a real field of arms, where men play for victory, 
and the stake to be drawn is life." 

"Yes, my Prince," said De Clisson, "and where the forfeit 
to be paid is honour. If your grace were to be placed in 
actual danger, I would be the first and the last to stand by 
your side. But do not, I conjure you, thus put your own and 
your father's most faithiiil servant to so much shame as to 
deprive him of that post where his honour and his danger are 
allied. For your own sake do not do it The vanguard have 
followed Oliver de Clisson through many a day of trouble, of 



hatd blovfg, and of death. Should he now leave them, should 
hia banner droop in the rear, when it should float aivove their 
iron heads in front of the battle, they will become dispirited, 
and their ranka may be easily broken. Do not, I beseech 
you, do not aak the Constable to change his office even for a 

Charles was considerably moved; he hesitated, when the 
Duke of Burgundy jixed Upon him one of thoae stem and 
speaking looks that sometimes oveiawe a young mind used to 
their control, even as mad people are said to he ruled by the 
look of their keepers, Charles turned aside his head, for he 
feared Co meet the looks of his uncle, and was pained by 
beholding those of Sir Oliver, and said in a low voice to the 
latter, "Constable, we will have it so." 

De ClisBon, deeply wounded, and no longer master of hii 
own feelings, threw himself at the King's feet, and taking his 
hand, as the tears burst into his eyes, exclaimed, "O Charles, 
my prince ! for your father's sake, if not for mine, do not thus 
disgrace a brave man, who has spent his life in the service of 
his sovereign; or, if I must resign, complete my ruin at once. 
Take my office, but not for a day only — take it for ever; and 
the shame that covEra my old head with sorrow shall help me 
to the grave faster than those years that have already made 
. it grey. ' 

Charles, whose feelings were at all times alive to the pain he 
inflicted upon others, was wholly unequal to bear this appeal. 
He stood overwhelmed with grief and surprise, as the stout, 
the bold, the veteran De Clisson held his hand and dropped 
tears upon it. 

The grief of females, or of children, of soft and tender 
minds, may sensibly affect us; but when we see tears on a 
manly cheek, when a spirit that rises above ordinary minds 
(like the lordly oak amidst the forest) is bent with sorrow, even 
till it no longer can repress the bitter drops of anguish, there 
is something so powerflil, so heart-moving in the sight, that 
it harrows rather than softens our feelings; and our sympa- 
thies become oppressive and intensely painlul. It was thus 
Charles felt at beholding the grief of the hardy and valiant 
Constable. Hethoughtnomoreof his uncle or his chiding than 
if he had not been present; and raising Sir Oliver from the 
ground, exclaimed, as he threw himself into his embrace, 
" Be as you have ever heen^still the dearest friend, and the 
Constable of France. Think no more of this. Do as you 
list; you shall have your own way; and your will shall be 
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De Cliison returned heartily the young King's embrace; 
and overcome by the tnin^led erootioiu of grief, loy, and love 
to hit youDg Prince, exclaimed, as he wnmg his haod, " God 
bless you! St. Denis be praised! You are a worthy boy, 
and worthy of your father. ' 

The Duke of Burgundy, who saw the matter thus decided, 
and knew that it would be useless now to interfere, assumed 
ft look the most unconcerned in the wodd, and walked a, little 
aside; but as he did so be bit bb lip, intemHlly cursing De 
Clisson, and vowing hereafter to pay off on Sir Oliver the new 
score which he, the Duke, had placed to the account of 
jealousy, with something in addition, by way of interest, for 
delay in the discharge of the debt. The courtiere, who saw 
the King was pleased, and could not so easily read the Duke's 
mind, unanimously chimed into the same tune with their royal 
master, and the pavilion rang with the concord of their voices, 
which sang to the strain that the Constable could not do better 
than keep ms old place in the van of to-morrow, and that he 
was the fittest person to fill that office in the field. 

Harmony beine once more restored, again the King led the 
discourse as to the measures that should he taken upon the 

Sening of the battle. "There is one thFug, my lords," said 
arles, "that weighs upon our mind, and on which we would 
gladly consult you. Our brave knight. Sir Peter de Villiers, 
bears the oriflamme in this expedition : now as the oriflamme 
is a sacred banner, hitherto only displayed on the part of 
France when her men-at-arms march to the e " " 



The young King devoutly made tbe sign of the cross upon 
his bosom, and looked at Sir Oliver, as if expecting to hear 
his opinion. " I have been in many battles," said Sir Oliver, 
" where the late King, your father, led in person ; for the 
oriflamme is never home unlets the King is pre^nt; but I 
never yet saw it displayed where the foe were other than un- 
baptised pagans and heathen infidels. Against Flanders, it 
cannot in justice be unfiu'led." 

Several of the courtien, who appeared to listen with deep 
attention to this discourse, now bent their heads, accompany- 
ing tbe action with a sort of half shake of them, that implied 
assent; and some one ventured to utter tbe words "vetr 
true" — "very just" — "the Ghent men are rebels, but stiu 
baptised chnslians," etc. etc. 
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The Diite of Burgundy, who v/aa glad, perhaps, to find an 
opportunity to wreak some little apite by conh^dlcdug De 
Cuadoii, now boldly gave hia opinion on the opposite side, by 
Baying, " it i» true, tu) tlie noble Constable has stated, that the 
onflamme of France cannot, and ought not to be bome against 
Christians. But be it reioembered that these Flemings axe 
enemies to the trae pope Clement of Avignon, and opeidy ac- 
knowledge the false pontiff Urban of Rome. By doing so tbey 
are guilty of heresy; and, ea heretics, they can no longer be 
considered Christiana. The oriflamme, therefore, with all 
justice, may be untiirled agtunst them." 

De CUsBon, who was more of a soldier than a theologian, 
had no arguments to offer against this nice distioctian made 
by the Duke of Burgundy, bo perfectly in character with the 
precepts set forth by the pope Clement himself; for his holi- 
ness had publicly pronounced all the followers and believers in 
Chriat to be infidels, unless they also acknowledged himself as 
the true deputy of Heaven and St. Peter upon earth. For the 
crime of unbelief in him, the Flemings had been excommuni' 
eated by Clement ; who, then, should dare to consider them as 
Christians} 

Sir Oliver was silent, and the young King had nothing to 
say against the authority of his holiness of Avignon. The 
courtiers, therefore, once more shook their heads, but at pre- 
sent on the opposite side, for they now bent them towarda the 
Duke of Burgundy; and again remarking it was 'very true,' 
'Clement waa a pope, and Urban was no pope, therefore 
Urbaniata could be no ChristianB;' bearing the oriflamme 
against those of Flanders was finally settled as a lawful and 
just privilege, without farther debate. 

"And now, dear lords," said the King, "let each of you 
retire to his tent for the night — let each endeavour to take 
repose, that he may the better be enabled to bear the fatigues 
ofto-morrow, when, I doubt not, God and St. Denis will bless 
our arms with victory. To-morrow, as soon as it shall be the 
dawn of dav, we will hear a solemn mass; and we would beg 
your attendance, that we may conquer or die, as it becomes 
Christians, within the bosoni of the church. Good-night, Sir 
Oliver, and may we again aup to-morrow in company, rejoic- 
ing together as the victors of Rfsebecque ; a thing we doubt 
not, since om' Constable and our brave nobles take the field. 
My Lord de Montmoreuci, and you my Lord de Sl Py, award 

Both the young noblemen were instantly at the King's side. 
"We would begofyou," continued Charles, "to stay with us 
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in our tent till all this goi>d company shall have departed, 
dnce we have aomething of importance to speak to you upon." 
Both the knights bowed aasent. 

The company dispersed, when the matter of importance upon 
which the boy King wished to coneult hia two young ajid 
favottrite companions, proved to be nothing moce nor less (we 
are sorry to disappoint the reader, but suit was) than which of 

his two new and brilliant sui'" '' ^ " ' — '^ ' ' '"" 

lo wear for the first time on I 
some, that the King could not positively te 
and eSleT trying on first the one and then the other, 
walking up and down, and looking at himself again and again 
in the mirror that was placed up for that purpose in his tent, 
it finally required the united consideration and opinions of both 
the young lords above named to determine nim which to 
choose, and after all he went to bed still doubtful. And, aa 
truth obliges us (o be a faithful narrator, we are afraid that we 
must say, the King at last fell asleep whilst holding the im- 
portant debate in his own mind, not concerning the rights of 
the Earl of Flanders, the intrigues of hia uncles, the manly 
feehngs of Ue Clisson, nor the victory of the morrow; bwt 
whether, of the Milan or the Bourdeaux suit of mail, the one 
waa handsomer than the other. 

We hope the reader will pardon this: for be it remembered, 
a boy may be a king, but a boy will always feel as a boy, and 
Charles was but sixteen years old. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The order of our narrative obliges luta return to the fair Anna 
and her ^lant lover SirWalterd'Anghien, who, under colour 
of the night, were journeying from the camp uf the allied 
armies to the convent of St. \rBKdalen. Sir Walter, who had 
felt considerable anxiety at the thought of what miglit happen 
o her should he fall in the conflict of Ihe morrow, nad gladlv 



assented to the proposal of Sir Simon de Bfte; and though 
there might he some danger in conveying Anna from the camp 
towards a convent, situated near that part of the countiy 
' ' ' -' ny, still of two evils he deemed it (he 

e sanctuary of St. Magdalen would be 



occupied by the enemy, still of two evils he deemed it 
least; certain that the sai 
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respected, as the ablieis was the widow of a diitinguiBhed 
citizen of Ghent. 

With the utmost silence and caution, Sir Walter and his few 
.attendants now rode by the aide of the litter in which Anna 
waa placed. Neither the fair ot^han nor her conductor had 
exchanged a word since they quitted the camp, hut their 
thoughts were fondly emjiloyed upon each other. 

Anna thought, too, of her father's death ; and shuddered 
as she recollected that the fatal cup, which had atiddenly 
snatched him from life, even in the midst of his guilty and 
rebellioua career, had been administered to him by the hand 
of his enemy, Gilbert Matthew ; that very Gilbert, who bad 
once dared to solicit her to become hia wife. Such were the 
sad thoughts of Anna. One followed quickly the other in 
fearful retrospection, till her reverie was at length distm-bed 
by her observing that the litter in which she was conveyed 
had been stopped for a moment, whilst Sir Walter, and the 
varlet who acted aa guide, were holding a debate in a low voice. 

Anna now ventured to draw aaide the curtain, and to look 
out, with the intent to inquire what might interrupt their 
progress. The night was dark, for, aa we before noticed, the 
moon waa frequently wholly obscured by the thick clouds 
that drifted before the wind. Ere Anna could inquire as tu 
what had chanced to occasion the stoppage of the litter, Sir 
Walter d'Anghien sprang forward, and hastily hade some 
one, who was advancing, "Stop, at the peril of hia life." 

The person addressed (who was alone and on horseback) 
seemed instantly t« recognise the voice of D'Anghien ; aa he 
eaid, " Sir Walter d'Anghien, do not fear me, I am a friend, 
I go to seek your uncle the Earl of Flanders. I bring him 
important news, the subject of which I must communicate to 
no one save himself. Let me pass, then, I pray you, and 
offer me no hindrance when I go to do my duty." 

Anna involuntarily dropped the curtain that she held in 
her hand, and sunk back m the litter, shuddering to find that 
her ear had caught the accents of Gilbert Matthew. Her 
thoughts, but a moment before, had dwelt with terror upon 
his recollection, as the justly suspected murderer of her 
father; and the aoiind of his voice, ao sudden, so unexpected, 
and at such a time, now seemed to her imagination harsh and 
discordant, and to come with aa bad an augury of evil as the 
croak of the night-bird, that is said to he an ill omen to the 
sick or the dying. 

Sir Walter d'Anghien had never liked Gilbert Matthew, 
for he hated his fawning manners and his cunning; hut he 
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knew him to have been appointed the deacon of the pilots by 
his uncle, and that he was also a favoured serranC of the 
Countess of Artoia. He knew likewise the nature of the 
intelligence Lewis de Male expected to learn from this mail, 
and that it was necessary that he should be apprized of it, 
before it became generally known at the court of France. 
Sir Walter, therefore, now drew Gilbert a little apart from the 
men who came with him, and said in a low voice, '.' Gilbert, 
I can guess the intelligence you bear to my uncle- The 
Countess of Artois is dead, is she not!" 

" She is indeed," replied Gilbert. 

" And the manner of her death V said Sir Walter. 

" Was strange and inexplicable," rejoined Gilbert. " None 
of the leeches could Cell of what sickness she departed. The 



who went to shrive her left her without doing his ofiice. She 
would not heed him, and he looked blank with horror; but he 
said nothing. I can tell you no more now, for 1 must instantly 
seek the E^l; and I fear I have already lost the right road 
to the camp. I have been wandering about for the last two 
hours in the midst of darkness. Can you spare one of yonr 
people to put me in the right path? He shall return to you 
i^am; but my delay maybe of the utmost consequence to my 
lord of Flanders, since, besides this intelligence, I hear letters 
to him from the governor of Artois." 

" We have but one inan who can act as a guide through 
this circuitous route," repUcd Sir Walter; " and we, too, are 
bent upon an important trust that demands both haste and 
caution. But we will move softly on awhile, and the euide 
shall return with you as far as the cross roads on the heath 
that we have just passed ; then you cannot miss your way. 
There part with the man, and bid him ride biick to join ua 
Bgun with all speed, as we cannot proceeil without him." 

"He shall do so," said Gilbert; "I will not dt'lay you a 
moment more than need^. But you know the importance 
of my intelligence to the Earl of Flanders." 

Sir Walter knew it indeed, and felt greatly vexed that any 
necessity should arise at the present lime to occasion th<> least 
delay in conducting Anna to the convent; but he dared not 
disoblige his uncle, by refusing to lend Gilbert M.\ttht « the 
assistance of the guide for so abort a space of time, ^r^, '.- 
ingly they set off together, whilst Sir Walter advanct'rt if 
side of the litter, and made Anna acquunted with dke r i. 
of this little delay in their journey. 
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Gilbert Matthew was one of those people who never let 
anything paas without desiring to know all they can about it, 
whether it concerns them or not. He was so artlul and cal- 
culating in his nature, that he would often speculate upon the 
slightest circumstance, with a hope that in some way or other 
it might prove useful to himself; so that he never failed to 
gain what insight he could into any subject of secrecy or 
importance that fell within the scope of hia observation. 

He had observed the litter; but he did not know who was 
in it. Still be thought it must contain some one of consc 

Sience, as Sir Walter d'Anghien was the leader of the escort. 
nd at such an hour of the night, to quit the camp upon the 
very eve of battle wasTnost strange. " There must be some- 
thing extraordinary in all this," triought Gilbert, "and I am 
determined to find it out." With this resolution, be no sooner 
was out of the hearing of Sir Walter's party, than he begun to 
act upon it, and under pretext of his hor^e being jaded with- 
travet, be slackened his pace, and thus questioned the guide: 
" You have a dark night for travelling. You must know well 
the road that you are going, not to lose your way ; is it very 
far off? For if it is, jou may chance to have the morning light 
and the White Hooda upon you together." 

"I know my road well enough,' replied the guide ; "but 
I do not know if I have Sir Walter's leave to talk about it." 

" Cert^nly not, to strangers," said Gilbert; " for you aaw 

' when Sir Walter and I talked upon the subject, he drew me 

aside even from his own people; and I know well he lold me 

of the importance of your charge in (he litter yonder; you 

understand what I mean?" 

" Why, ay, it may be so," answered (he guide, who, being 
somewhat Mi°ple, waa the more easily duped by Gilbert 
Matthew. " 'The charge may be of importance to Sir Walter ; 
but, for my own part, I think it not overwise to run one's 
head into danger for the sake of any damsel the night before 
a battle." 

" So," thought Gilbert, "there is some mystery indeed in 
thia, but I will find it out;" and turning to the man, be con- 
tinned artfully^ to address him, sajring, " Ay, but for such a 
damsel as she is, it is a different thuig, you know." 

"I do not know that at aU," answered the guide; "for my 
part, I should have thought the daughter of such an old trutor 
as John Lyon, for I know her weU enough, an odd sort of 
damsel for Sir Walter or the Earl to look after. But St. 
Benedict bless them ; great men will have their whims, so I 
say nothing." 
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854 THE WHITE HOODB. 

" And I Mty nothing, and ask nothing too," replied Gilbet. 
" but this I say, that 1 must get my horse on a little faster, oi 
it will be longer than I think before 1 gain the French camp. 
or you return back to guide your charge in the litter yondei, 
to — to — pshaw, I forget the name of the place— to— " 

" To the convent of St. Magdalen," said the guide, filliit.. 
up the blank occasioned by the affected lapse of memory v^ 
Gilbert Matthew. " Oh, ay, to the convent of St. Magdalen, 
said the deacon ; " and now, my good fellow, here are thrf 
roads ; which of them am I lo take ? for here you must leai < 
me, and you must spare neither spur nor breath to ride bac 
as fast as you can to Sir Walter. And here is an old crow 
to reward you for your trouble, and as'a proof of my respe< 
for the prudence and caution which you have shewn in speak 
ing of your master's affairs." 

"XKankB, noble master deacon," said the guide; "lool 
do yotl see the plain yonder? now observe that fire that burr 
BO bright, it is the watEh-fire of our camp ; keep that in view, 
guide your horse in a straight tine towards it, and you wIU be 
there in less than half an hour. But do not go towards the 
right hand, because that road leads in the direction of the 
camp of the enemy, near yonder hill, called ' Mont d'Or,'and 
you might chance to fall in with their scouts, or with the out- 
post. — The beacon is your sure guide; and so a good night, 
and a safe vide to you, master deacon." 

The guide txuTied his horse's head, and driving his spurs 
into hb sides, set off to rgoin the party with the litter, and 
Gilbert Matthew continued the road as he had been directed. 
For some time he journeyed on without any interrup^on, and 
as he did so, his thoughts formed themselves into something 
like ihe folloiving curious soliloquy. 

" Let me think. — How stands the account? I have revenged 

myself on John Lyon. — I have fooled the Earl of Flanders 

into a trust and security that makes him think me his most 

ffuthful servant.^I tutored the Countess of Artois, in spite of 

her proud and insolent soul, to obey my su^estions, my will. 

— I have made even old Ursula useful to me, though she is 

the tool of the White Hoods, and of that accursed Peter du 

""'■■ — 1 had planned to do the Earl such serrice, by intriguing 

e to him the possession of Artois, in right of his mother, 

ident of the French, that he must have rewarded me 

y own will; and, for that reward, I had marked ou^ 

or later, Anna should be my own.— Yes, Anna, that 

ful beauty, whose blood 1 once attempted to spill in 

1 of her scorn. But 1 have thought better of it; and I 



iraiiltt now rather that she should satialy my vengeance, by 
saliffjnDg my passioa. This waa the fair side of the account. 
Bat now how stands it? Before my hopes are ripe, aome 
accursed devil haunts the mind of the Countess of Artois, and 
she sickens, or, as I suspect, she falls by one of those slow 

Soisons she was so fond of administering to others. — Well, her 
eath was Tather too soon for me ; my lady Comiteas should 
have Uved till I had done with her at least, as the instrument 
of my prefermiint. Still, aU wears a fair face; when lo! I 
come, and before my plans are'ripe, I find the dearest baffled 
— find, that the very woman I had sworn either to possess or 
to destroy, is already within the power of another, safe under 
the escort of Sir Wdter d'Anghien, who is to bestow her, for- 
sooth, within the walla of St. Magdalen. Let St. Magdalen 
look well to her charge ; for if Gilbert Matthew's policy fiuls 
himnotatBUchacrisis, he will take advantage of these blessed 
tines — times for wise men to profit by, and, with the first 
band of trusty varlets he can raise, St. Magdalen shall by force 
be rid of her charge, and the outrage will be laid to the account 
of the White Hoods. There will be another comfort in this 
sweet mode of vengeance, for it will annoy Anna's kindred by 
her disgrace ; and thus shall Gilbert Matthew work a fuU 
revenge on that accursed Du Bole." 

The worthy deacon, who entertained himself by these 
thoughts and speculations, was so wholly absorbed by them, 
and the feelings of hatred and malignity by which they were 
accompanied, that he actually uttered the last sentence aloud, 
as he rode on somewhat more heedlessly than the place and 
the circumstances of the time could warrant. Whilst uttering 
this sentence, he passed some low and thick bushes near the 
road side ; but, what was his astonishment, to hear his own 
vehement expressions of revenge agtunst Du Bois answered 
by others equally vehement against himself " Du lioia will 
avenge himself on thee, base wretch!*' exclaimed a voice, as 
the speaker suddenly arose from his lurking place amongst the 
bushes, and accompanied his reply with a furious blow, that 
at once hurled the deacon from his horse, and laid him and 
his plans to wallow in the dirt, of which alone they both were 

Immediately Peter du Bois, and a band of stout fellows, 
w^ll armed with their Flemish clubs, completely surrounded 
the deacon, as they sallied from behind the thick bushes, 
■where they had lain in ambush ; not expecting, indeed, to fall 
in with Gilbert Matthew, for they looked to surprise a nobler 
game, but still he was a welcome prize. A spy of Du Boia 
aa2 
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had brought intelligence, that Sir Walter d'Anghien, and :. 

■mail party, were leaving the camp sn some secret expeditiiir 
and had taken the road to the left of 'Mont d'Or.' On lear 
ing this, Du Bois had no longer heeded the extraordina. . 
appearances of the hill, nor the sounds that had disturbed t^ 
camp, but hastened to lie in ambush, and to intercept th 
pnwress of his enemies. He arrived too late to surpriBs S'- 
Wiuler d'Anghien, who had already passed in safety ; b'< 
Gilbert Matthew, the ancient enemy of Peter, the murderer •> 
John Lyon, was a capture only second in value to Sir Walt- 
Aimaelf 

Du Bois raised his sword to strike Gilbert dead on the ir- 
■tant; but, as if recollecting himself, he dropped his arm, at' 
turning to one of his men, he said, " Secure the villain. H< 
shall not die here ; bear him in safety, as you value your live*. 
to the tent of Von Artaveld. We may gain some intelligenti 
from this dastard, of the utmost consequence to our cause. ] 
he attempt to escape, or to cry aloud, knock out his brains c: 
the instant." 

The order was no sooner given than it was executed, and 
Gilbert Matthew, half stunned by the blow he had received in 
his fall, did not recover a full consciousness till he found him- 



of Von Artaveld, surrounded by Du Bois and 
his people. Peter now inquired for Von Artaveld, and learned 
that he was already departed, with a body of men-at-arms, 
for Mont d'Or, in consequence of the disturbance occasioned 
by the extraordinary occurrence we have noticed in a former 

Du Bois expressed his vexation that Von Artaveld woa not 

E resent; but turning to Gilbert Matthew, he said, in a. tone of 
ardened indifference: "I will take upon me to hang thee, 
wretch, without the concurrence of my fellow captain in anus. 
This night shall avenge the murder of John Lyon. But first 
the torture shall wring froni the^hatever intelligence may 
profit us;" and turning to a savage-looking fellow who stood 
near, Du Bois whispered in his ear. The man instantly left 
the tent, as if to obey his orders. 

BiencB, who (at the time Du Bois had entered with Gilbert 
as his prisoner) was preparing herself to mount the horse that 
stood without the entrance ready for her, now moved to com- 
passion by the horrid threats of the turture which Peter held 
out to Gilbert, turned towards htm, and said, in a mild but 
firm manner, "There is no justice in cruelty; spare that 
wretched man the torture, lest the agonies of his body so dis- 
tract his mind, that he die withoiit penitence to God; nay, 
Du Bois, spare him." 



"YeSj" cried Du Boia, "1 will ipare him, even at he did 
OUT ancient leader and captain ; I will apare hiin the remaining 
portion of time that might have been allotted to him in this 
world; and if, aa prieat« tell us, a Budden death be sometimes 
but a swifter road to eternal misery, be shall this night speed 
his flight lo meet it. Come, prepare," continued Du Bois, as 
he looked upon the amazed culprit; " cunfession shall obtain 
for thee the grace of hanging; otherwitie, tortures that shall 
wring thy miscreant limbs, and tear thy court-pampered body 
piecemeal, shall force from thy dying agony such mtelligence 
as I would ieam. Here comes my varlet, and with him the 
instruments of vengeance; hold forth thy hand, deacon, end 
gee how it can bear this iron." 

"0u Bois," said Bianco, interposing, "I forbid this cruelty. 
Nay, on thy peril, Icommand thee to forbear it; in the name 
of thy noble eoUeague, Von Artaveld, 1 forbid it. He will 
execute justice upon the guilty; hut never will he sanction an 

"Leave us, woman," replied Du Boia; and he added, in bis 
accustomed tone of sarcasm, "you are strangely changed, your 
nature ia altered with your apparel, I trow. Vet I remember 
when the delicate Bianca could, under awoman's gite, cherish 
ieelings that others of her sex, all as delicate, would have 
termed bold and cruel. But the new page is turned effeminate, 
and practises fantasies even in wantonness." 

"I heed not your taunta," said Bianca; "or rather I receive 
them as my due, since, alas! she who has once unhappily for- 
gotten to respect herself, must look to be ao forgotten by others. 
But I will not quit this spot whilst you deal with Gilbert 
Matthew." 

"You will not," he answered; "who made you the super- 
visor of Du Bois?" ' 

"My own resolution," replied Bianca; "I will witness, and 
report your conduct, to Von Artaveld." 

"Do so, then," said Du Bois acomfully; "and begin the 
account with t^ing him, that it is 1 who dare to affix this 
iron on the hand of the most cunning villain that ever it yet 
grasped— that it is I who thus clench itwith the gripe of torture." 

(Albert Matthew, who, naturally a coward, had been hitherto 
absolutely dumb from terror and amazement, scarcely knowing 
what passed around him, whilat a ghastly paleness overspread 
his countenance, and every limb tremblen with fear, now, on 
feeling the iron {that was so constructed as to inflict on pres- 
sure tbe most acute torture), seemed at once to be recalled to 
hi* lenBe* by intolerable pain, and he exchumed aloud, in a 
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you all, nay, more than you desire to inow. Save my lil. ' 
grant me but life, and I can tell you what this night ah.;.' 
give success to your cause." 

"Nay," BaidDuBois, "I will keep my faith with thee, wreti- 
as thou art, and unworthy even the grace of a doe that • 
hanged by a tight rope, or drowned with a stone about b.- 
neck, to put bun quickly out of misery ; yet will I keep m 
faith. Confess — give up all the intelligence tnutCcd to th 
care, to thy crafl and cunning, and the torture shall be sparec 
Death is a short debt, which all pay one day or other, an. 
thine shall be swift and easy." 

Gilbert, who was alike a coward and a villain, wished foi 
nothing so much as life, so he might gain it on any terms 
He now, in a lit of absolute despair, threw himself at the feel 
of Du Bois, caught hold of his mantle that hung over hit 
armour, and clinging to it, supplicated servilely and fervently 
for life ; whilst his face, hitiierto pale with fear, became fluabed 
and moist with the very energy of despair. " Noble Du Bois," 
»aid he, "give me but life, hut life on any terms, and I will 
tell you all. I will betray the Earl of Flanders, the French; 
I will serve you, I will join yoiu" cause, obey you, toil for yon. 
Give me but life, and I will be your slave. Save me but nxim 
death, and I will kneel to you for ever." 

Whilst the miserable Gilbert Matthew thus continued to 
plead for life in the most abject terms, Peter Du Bois stood 
with his arms folded, and looked upon him with an unchanged 
mien: with that air of hardened coldness and indifference 
which neither shewed a relenting spirit, nor yet a poaitiie 
persistence in his purpose; it seemed as if Du Bois, for the 
mdulgence of his accustomed malice, was determined to let 
Gilbert plead on as long as he would, in order to hold him 
in the worst of all tortures, that of suspense. The wretch 
again entreated; but Du Boia still remaining silent, he turned 
to Bianco, and conjured her to plead for bitn. 

A glance of indignation flashed fhtm the expressive eyec 
of the Italian. "Do not appeal to me," she said; "if any- 
thing could steel my heart to make me wholly insensible to 
the tortures and deam that threaten you, it would be that base 
and abject spirit which can thus itoop to beg for life, on temu 
that would disgrace a slave. Yet, Du Bois, let this man livft; 
for surely to grant him a life so contemptible must at last be 
the worst punishment you can inflict upon himi He will live 
doq)i8ed by all men." 
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"No," said Du Bois; "let him speak bis intelligence, and 
I will spare him the torture; but he shall die, I will crush him 
with as little com misers tiou as I would the earth-worin that 
crawls at my foot." 

Gilbert now saw there was no hope, and despair aided by 
the natural cunning of his mind, sueeested to Mm en expe- 
dieot which his spuit as a man would never have supplied. 
He suddenly rose up, and assuming a dogged look, held out 
his band as if to receive the torture, and exclaimed, " Well, 
then, since I must die, I will die by the torture. I will not 
accept of any half conditions; I will have life or nothing; 
and too late may you learn, Du Bois, that had you but granted 
life to Gilbert Matthew, he could at this hour have placed 
your most successlul, ay, your most inveterate enemy, within 
your power. He could have given to you Sir Walter d'An- 
ghien, ay, and your nm away kinswoman Anna, lo boot." 

" What," saidDu Bois, " what is this you aver? Could you, 
upon the very eve of battle, place within our power Sir 
Walter d'Anghien? Such a prize might make the day our 
own; he ia the veiy life-blood to the Earl's cause. Without 
him not a man of Lewis'a party hut would lead on dispirited 
and heart-fallen. The French alliance would be as nothing; 
and ev»i, if we spare his life, such a hostage in our hands, 
should the battle fail to be decisive, would enable us to make 
mil own terms. What proof have you that this is true?" 

" TTiere needs no ptm)f," replied Gilbert. " I can offer 
none but a life you have already pronounced forfeited; but 
this I can do, I can pay the forfeit, die, and keep my own 
counsel. On the other hand, promise me but to spare my life, 
if what I assert be true, and within an hour, if you do as I 
du"ect, Sir Walter d'Anghien shall stand your prisoner within 
this very tent. If you fail, or if I spealt falsely, you can but 
execute your vengeance upon me." 

Du Bois museu a moment; he looked atedfastly upon Gil- 
bert Matthew, who met his gaze with a steady unmoved 
efirontery; for even a coward can be firm when life depends 
on firmness, and it was Gilbert's last and only chance: "Yes," 
said Du Bois, " it is worth the trial. Wretch that thou art, 
although I bate and loathe thee, yet will I profit by thee; if 
anything like profit can come from thy villany and cunning. 
Yes, I will promise to spare thy worthless, thy low, thy abject 
life. Thou shalt be free to breathe the air as toada are, whilst 
they infect it. If thy assurances prove true, if Sb- Walter 
d'Anghien by thy counsel is placed within my power this 
night, thou shalt live; but if diou hast deceived me (or if I 
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even fijl in the attempt), tbou shalt die in tortureB litigeriii{ 
and terrible, worse than even thy own fears can p«nt them 
and tliine are the fears of a coward." 

" Then lose not a moment, "said Gilbert Matthew, eagerly 
"take a strong guard of thy most determined men-at-arms 
Go direct, and with all speed, to the convent of St. Magdalen. 
suiTound it. You will there meet with Sir Walter d'Anghier 
conducting the daughter of John Lyon, to place her in tba' 
sanctuary till the battle of the morrow is past. His men ar 
but few; he maybe overpowered without a blow being atruci 
since he cannot resist numbers, desperate as he is in couragt 
But lose not a moment, or it will be too late." 

Du Bois obeyed this last counsel on the instAit. He suic- 
moned a chosen band, left Gilbert under a strong guard to hr 
held in readiness for life or death, as the enterprise shoul' 
succeed or fail, and set off with all possible speed for tb; 
convent of St. Magdalen, which was not indeed far off, H 
had no doubt that he should reach its walls before Sir Walter; 
as in order to avoid falling in with any of the White Hoods, 
D'Angbien had taken a long and circuitous route in bia pas- 
sage from the French camp to the convent Bianca now left 
the tent, in order to proceed to 'Montd'Or,' where she waato 
take ber station to hold the horse in readiness for Von Arta- 
veld, should necessity require him to use the noble animal on 
the morrow. As she mounted, she heard the distajit trampling 
of boises feet, at length they died away bb the party headed by 
Du Bois quitted the outskirts of the camp on their daring 

Bianca trembled when she reflected upon what had so 
lately passed within the camp; and though she recollected 
the injuries she had sustained from Lewis de Male, occasioned 
by bis love for the beautiful Anna, yet, amidst her own bitter 
reflections, she now felt pity for Anna's unoffending innocence, 
and for her impending fate. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

UroN the moming of that day, bd eventful in the ennels of 
Flemish history, die dawn broke fainth' and dimly through 
clouds of deep obscurity. A mass of dusky vapour hung 
above the heads of the opposed armies, and hid, with its 
grey and heavy veil, the sun that had arisen again to light 
Uie earth. There is a solemnity which accompanies the ex- 
pectation of every great event, and hardened indeed must be 
the mind wholly insenrible to such a feeling. The present 
hour was one capable of inspiring it in every bosom tnroijgh- 
out the camp; Tor, fraught wi^ high expectation, anxious 
hope, and awfiil suepense, it was rendered yet more solemn 
by this dull and melancholy approach of day- 

The clear but deep toll of a solitary bel! was now heard 
throughout the camp of the allied armies, as the summons to 
one general mass, previous to the battle. In eager haste, the 
nobles, the courtiers, and the knights, hurried to the tent of 
the young king, where they were to be present to assist in the 
solemn <^ce. 

Clad in armour, with a grave and becoming mien, bare- 
headed from respect to the sanctity of Che occasion, Charles 
advanced near to the temporary altar that had been prepared 
within his tent ; and there, after the mass was duty said, he 
reverently confessed himself to his own chaplain, whilst those 
of his court followed his example. The pnests who attended 
the army had enough to do at this time, and would have bad 
more than enough, but that the young warriors, eager for the 
fray, and thinking more on victory than on death, made but 
a short shrift 

The mass end 
s cupbearer, the goblet (t 
knee. He drank of the wine, and, bowing t« aU his assem- 
bled knights, pledged to their success in arms. The example 
wai~ followed by all present; but when the Lord Lewis de 
Male took the cup, he was observed to hold it with a ' 



" God forbid that thy brow, tike the heavy mist of this n 
ing, should aligur evil to our cause. Cousin, it is thy own 
cause we are about to uphold. Look then, upon our people, 
and our gallant train, with a cheerfiil and assured mien, and 
not as if you doubted either their good faith or the strength 
of their laJoces in your behalf." 



"I doubt neither, my gracious Prince," replied Lewis dt 
Male; "but there is something I fain would speak to yojt 
grace in private, Boraething which has much moved me." 

"Goo4 my lords and gentle knights," said Charles, "dm'' 
aside awhile, that we may leam from this nohle Earl tl..'1 
cause of his grief, in the hope to remedy it by oui counsel, i- 
to give it our sympathy." 

The attendants instantly drew aside, and Lewis eagerii 
told the young King fata fears, on the strange and unaccoun'- 1 
able absence of Sir Walter d'Anghien, at a time when his 1 
presence was moat needed. "1 know not what to think, 
taid Lewis. " If the absence of my nephew should becom- 
generaUy known before the onset, my people will be i^b 
spirited; for Sir Walter is the idol of the men-at-arms, he has A' 
eaten led them on to victory; and should a false and maliciou' 
report become current, that he haa forsaken my cause, I mucl: 
fear many would desert me, on the hare supposition, that for 
some injustice of mine, Sir Walter had abandoned me at the 
very hour 1 most need his support." 

"It ia indeed extraordinary," said the King; "can you in 
no way accoifnt for the absence of Sir Walter ? At this time, 
his own honour, and the love of gallant deeds, even without 
an interest in your cauae, would lead him to seek victory; for 
a spirit like D'Anghien's, daring, and Aill of fire, courts 
danger as a ^time, and meets it, as the lion doth the hun- 
ter's spear, with reckless defiance." 

"I tear," replied Lewis, "but yet I dare ^ai it to no ear 
save that of my gracious Prince — I fear Sir Walter has fallen 
into the hands of the White Hoods. I would conjure your 
majesty to think what can be done to gain some intelligence 
of my gallant nephew, and yet to prevent his absence from 
becoming gener^ly known, lest it should spread a panic 
throughout my own bands." 

Charles listened with deep interest. He mused a moment 
and then said, "We blame ourself; it was an act of impiu- 
dence in us to sanction Sir Walter's leaving the camp lait 
night, to conduct the damsel under your charge to the con- 
vent of St Magdalen. We will do what we can to be of 
service; the remedy, perhaps, may be too late, but we will 
try it Sir Walter's absence for the present must not be 
known to your people. The deep miat of this morning may 
for a time help to beguile them; for the fog is so dense, one 
wing of our army cannot behold the other; thus may each 
believe Sir Walter to be stanoned with the other. In the 
mean time, I will take upon me to put in execution a plan 
that I feel my uncles would not allow if they knew iL My 



plan is this — the burgomaster of the White Hoods, Sir Simon 
"'I '' de BSte, is oui prisoner : we vill make known to him what 
•^' has chanced; there ig much honesty in that old man, let my 
"'" uncles say what they will about him. He shall go to the 
'■y'' camp of his own people, and we will exact from him a pro- 
^ ^ inise that he shall seek out Sir Walter d'Anghien, should your 
!K> nephew be in the hands of the Ghent men, and send him 

back hither in exchange for himself, prisoner for prisoner." 
"* "I fear Du Bois will never consent to that meeaure," 

"f replied Lewis. "He will deem such a prisoner as Sir Waller 
''" worth fifty of Sir Simon's standing." 

iij "1 grant it is a desperate chance," siud Charles; "butit 

i>^ seems to me the only one. Here, my Lord Lewis, bear my 
i^' ring to the guard who have Sir Simon under their charge. 
'-:' Give him liberty and a swift steed; let him have a safe con- 
■i^ duct to the outposL Let not a moment be lost; but charge 
J* them to keep silent what I have done, or there are those who 
3' will overrule even their prince. Take the ring, and begone." 
('■ Lewis de Male instantly obeyed the young King's suggcB- 

tion. Sir Simon heard the Earl's communication with a feeling 
"'■ of the liveliest interest; and when he learned that his beloved 

> and adopted child Anna, and her faithfid Sir Wal'er, had 
3 probably fallen into the hands of the White Hoods, he ex- 
claimed, " If Von Artaveld holds them, there is nothing to 

t fear; but if Du Bois is their keeper— for God's sake let me to 

> horse, I will instantly away!" and po saying he left the tent, 
mounted a horse that he could scarcely manage, and prepared 

f to depart with only four or five men-at-arms, appointed by 

< the Earl to attend him in hia embassy to the enemy's camp; 

' and swearing to Lewis that he would serve Sir Walter and 
Anna whilst a drop of blood Sowed in his veins, Sir Simon 
set ofTfiill speed towards the army of his fellow-citizens. 
No sooner had Sir Simon departed than the Earl of Flanders 

. returned to the King's tent. He found Charles cased in his 
armour, and ready to lead on his own battalion in support of 
the van of the army, that was this day to be beaded by Sir 
Oliver de CUsson, the left wing being committed to the charge 
of Lewis de Male. To each distinguished leader a conspicuous 
post was assigned, and all seemed eager to engage in the 
conflict. The name of Su- Walter d'Anghien was now repeated, 
and Lewis intimated that his nephew was busied in marsha)'' 
hng a part of his own band; dius artliilly endeavouring to 
hide the circumstance of his absence, as he too justly feared 
a knowledge of it might be injurious to his cause. 
AU the chief knignta and leaders were impatient lo leave 
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the Eing'a tent, to take their several sta^ons, but none wb> 
more impatient than Charles himBelf, who now looked upon 
hia ahield, and now upon hia avord, as if he longed to display 
them in the face of open day, and at the head of his people- 
Hie uncles, and Sir Oliver de Cllason, who had given their 
consent that even at his tender age the Prince should take the 
field, agreed so to atation and aurround him that he should be 
as mucn as possible guarded from personal danger. Again 
Charles urged hia Constable to quit the tent; and turning to 
the young Count de Montmorenci, who hore the oriflamine, 
that sacred banner, in his hand, he s^d, "Noble Montmorenci, 
that holy banner, which is never unfurled hut when a kiag of 
France leads on hia people in his own person, that banner 
does but droop here. Oh, haw I long to sec it wave in the 
open lield, as it riaea far above all other banners, even as the 
Prince, whoae presence it proclaims, ahould rise above other 
men in valour as he doea in greatnesa, else ia he unworthy of 
a crown ! My Lord Constable, why do we tarry here ?" 

Sir Oliver de Clisaon, delighted to witness the gallant bear- 
ing of the young King, eKctsimed, whilst he embraced Charles 
with paternal affection, "God defend you, gracious boy! there 
spoke the blood of France. The crown sita upon a young 
brow, but upon a bold one. May Olivet de Cliason hve but 
to see jou win a fair fame in anna, the victor of this field, and 
he will gladly die, and lay his bones beside your noble father 
in the tomb. But there is one thing that a young man in 
arms, though a prince, must learn from an old one — prudence. 
Haste will often betray a good cause. We will all to our 
stations; but the van muat not advance during this deep misL 
Our enemies are strongly posted ; we shall but conWe oup- 
selvea, since they know the country, and we do not. Let us 
wait, and watch in profound silence the favourable moment; 
and 1 win give the signal." 

Sir Oliver then explained his plan of attack at large to all 
the leaders, and each submitted, with respect, to the acknow- 
ledged skill and experience of the veteran leader; and at 
length the assembly quitted the king's tent, and proceeded 
to Mke their stations in the field. 

Whilst these events were passing in the camp of the allied 
armies, Philip Von Artaveld, impatient of delay, and eager 
for the conflict, led his own band, the flower of his army, at 
once boldly forward. Philip, though acute in moments of 
danger when engaged man to man, still had neither the ex- 
perience nor the prudence of De Clisson in the commencement 
of a battle; he was liable, therefore, to mistake the deiigQa of 
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hia enemy; and now, finding that the French did not adnmce, 
SB he expected, tu the attack, he began (o tliink lightly oi 
them, and resolved that he would march forward 'at once, take 
entire posBeasion of ' Mont d'Or' (bo that his own array might 
have the advantage of the hiD, which aeparated them from 
the alUes), and thence pour down upon them in the plains. 

Von Artaveld went from wing to wing, almost from rank 
to rank, haranguing and encouraging his people. The spirit 
and eloquence of his addreB9, his nohle mien, and his confident 
bearing, guned for him all hearts, whilst he difiUsed around 
him, hy his example, a spirit like his own ; and a thousand 
tonguea at once answered to hia proposal for the onset with 
the cries of "Lead on! lead on! we will follow to 'Mont d'Or;' 
we will follow Von Artaveld even to death. Ghent ! Ghent! 
Von Artaveld! Von Artaveld!" 

All bad been prepared ; the cannon, on the previous night, 
was already planted and levelled by the direction of PhSip. 
The fietT leader raised his sword and waved it in the air as he 
rushed forward, and wa« the first to liead the ascent of Mont 
d'Or. A grove of trees skirted the foot of the hill, and con- 
tinued rising even to the summit on the side towards Ghent 
Von Artaveld quichly passed the outskirts of the grove; and 
as he thus led on bis people, three knights, each mounted on 
the noble war-horse, and having their vizors closed, were seen 
riding near, as if observing toe movements of the White 
Hoods. 

One of Von Artaveld's captains nun advanced, and said to 
him, "Yonder knights are of the Earl's party; they come to 
reccniDoitre us, and to report our progress to the army of 
France. They are within our power; shall we sally forward 
and quell them?" 

"No," s^d Von Artaveld, " let them look upon us, for we 
aremen who bear arms in a just cause; and we will spare them, 
if it were only for their boldness. They are no cravens who 
dare thus expose themselves to danger; anon we will meet 
them in the field — the braver the foe, the more honourable is 
victory. Do them no harm." 

Von Artaveld having advanced near the summit of 'Mont 
d'Or,' observed, under one of those trees that skirted the grove, 
his unfortunate mistress balding by the reins the noble animal 
she had designed should bear Philip from danger in case of a 
defeat; for, as leader of hia party, he had determined this day 
to combat on foot with his fellow-cilizens. Von Artaveld 
could not resist the wish he felt to speak with Bianca for a 
moment^ and he now hade his people march forward, whilst 
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he gave Kome orders to hie p^e, promiBiiig to rejoin them i 
ft few minutee. Turning, thetefore, towards the apot vh. ■ 
Bianca was Stationed, he led her apart into the grove, ■« i 
the intent thBre to liid her a last adieu. 

Bianca's countenance was of a deadly pallid hue, and 
looked upon Von Artaveld with an expresaion that seemed . 
gay, "You are come, then, to this fatal apot," for her 1' ■ 
moved, but she was unable to speak. 

"Bianca," said Philip, "I have but a moment to parley w 
you; my hand are on the march ti 
must not leave them now —""•''"■■' 

bless you!" 

"Stay a moment, etay," exclaimed Bianca. "Oh! V 
Artavetd, I know not how it is, hut my heart misgives me ! ] ■ 
not combat on ' Mont d'Or.' Return with your people to tii 
strong position you occupied this morning at the foot of t ■ 
Mil, and there wait the onset." 

"What!" cried Philip; "retreat! Shall it he aaii that 
have dared to venture upon this post of danger, but dared uin 
tomwntainit! Never, Bianca; I would rather die a thouaaad 
deaths, than save my life by an act worthy only a craven 
heart, I must be brief. Hear me; the animal you have 
hither brought aa a means of flight may be used to a better 
purpose, for know, Bianca, I must this day conquer or leave 
my body on the field. I cannot, I will not fly. But should 
victory attend upon our arms, and our enemies be routed in 
the contest, then Bianca, mountyour gallant steed, andawiftly 
guide it lo me. My people will make way for my page, and I 
will use the noble animal to follow up the retreat of my 
enemies, and to charge upon them. This Bianca, this ia the 
only benefit I can derive from your act of aervice to me." 

Bianca looked up in Von Artaveld'a face, and was about to 
speak. "Nay, forbear all entreaty," he said, "not even you 
can change my purpose. I will never fly before my enemies. 
I must be gone. I dare not trust myself lo witness the tender 
feelings of woman at such a moment. Once more, farewell. 
Place youraelf within this grove, and you will be safe till the 
conflict is over. May heaven guard you!" 

"Nay, one word," said Bianca; "it is of import, though it 
does not concern myself, and perhaps it may operate upon 
your mind to cause you to quit this ill-omened spot. Gilbert 
Matthew, after you left the camp, became the prisoner of Uo 
Bois. Gilbert betrayed Sir Walter d'Anghien mto his power, 
and as I left the tent at eariy dawn, Du Bois also quitted it. 
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to seize upon Sir Walter, and the orphan of John L;on, who 
was in his company. I feat that he will deal foujty with them 
both, unless you return and prevent it; for you know Du 
Bois is this day t« keep hia station near the camp. All there 
ia under his control." 

Von Artaveld appeared greatly disturbed at what he heard 
from Bianca. "Had Sir Walter," said he, "become ow pri- 
soner in battle, I should rejoice ; but I lament that so noble B 
^irit should faJl into the hands of Du Boia by treachery; and 
T lament, too, that the bravest foe I would encounter, will be 
absent from the field. I cannot now return to save him. I 
should betray my own people by deserting them at such a 
crisis; and I think Du Bois would not dare to act dishonour- 
ably by auch a prisoner. Ailer the battle, I will seek him out. 
Adieu! Bianca." 

"Andmuat you go 7" said Bianca. "Thank heaven, this then 
-win be my lastpang. Henceforth, all is a blank to me." 

"Farewell, Bianca," repeated Von Artaveld— "one kiss; it 
is the last. — Nay, not a tear, you will unman me. I must on. 
Hark! hear you the trumpet! it calls me hence. How shrill 
is that blast that bids (o the battle and to death. One day, 
our faith tells ua, its deep note wil! awake the dead to judg- 
ment. Oh, Bianca! should we never meet again till then, 
may the God of mercy pardon us both, for we have both 
dnned. May we be hapmr." 

Von Artaveld pressed Bianca fervently to his bosom, once 
more kissed her pale Ups, and rushed from her. For some 
moments Bianca remained motionless on the spot where she 
had parted from Von Artaveld, and followed him, with a fixed 
gaze and strained eyes, till he was lost to her view. No 
sooner had she entirely lost sight of him than she burst into 
tears, and a deep feeling of her own desolate condition at 
once rushed upon her mind. Whilst the former partner of his 
guilty love, she had used her influence to urge him to become 
a rebel, she had brought him into danger; in these agitating 
moments she viewed Tier own conduct even in exaggerated 
colours, and thought that, should Philip fall this day in battle, 
ahe was the cause of his death. 

Thus do the guilty too often suffer by the very success of 
their own crimes ; for too well Bianca felt that she had suc- 
ceeded in stimulating Philip to rebellion ; and in these moments 
of anxiety, suspense, and dread, she wa^ without that happy 
repose of conscience which arms the mind to bear calamity 
with calm resolution and fervent hope. Convinced that in 
Von Artaveld ahe had now lost the only iViend she had on 
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earth, he became in theae momenU even deer to her, aod ■)-. 
felt for him a tenderness unknown to her before; ao tme 
the common remark, that we often value that which we oni' 
possessed, more at the time it is lost to us for ever, than whi r 
It was our own. Unable longer lo see Von ArtaveM from h 
station in the grove, Bianca secured her horse by the brid. 
to a bough of one of the trees, and then leaving their coTei' 
she slept forward, and placed herself upon a mound of ear', 
near the summit of ' Mont d 'Or,' which commanded a full vie. 
of those extensive plains where the enemy was stationed, !■ 
consequence of the deep obscurity of the morning, Bianca ■. 
first saw but imperfectly the opposed armies, but convinct-- 
that as the day cleared she shotud from this spot commatid . 
Adl sight of the battle, she there resolved to await the evei 
of it 



For some time both armies continued to advance i: 






found silence, but atill the thick mist in which they v ._. 
enveloped prevented their coming into action. The chronicler 
of the time declares, that this mist was so dense and heavj 
that scarcely could they distinguish a few paces before them; 
but that, when the oriflamme was unturled, the thick vapoiU' 
instantly dispersed, the clouds opened, and changing their 
heavy leaden hue to one of fieecy whiteness, a briUiant sun- 
shine illumined the whole scene, not a breath of wind disturbed 
the azure firmament, whilst a white dove flew thrice above the 
heads of the King's battalion, and at length perched upon the 
oriflamme : a circumstance Iiailed by the French as an omen 
of good fortune to their arms. 

'The scene which now presented itself to the anxious eye 
o( Biant^ as the dispersing mist afforded her a clear view ot 
the plain beneath, was one of mingled solemnity and magnifi- 
cence. The allied armies, consisting of the must gallant nobles 
of France, the flower of Hemish knighthood, and their choaen 
bands of men-at-arms, advanced with banners and peimom 
streaming in the air; their bright armour and helmets flashing 
as they glittered in the sun. Some, beariDg the lance, were 
Been mounted on the war-horse, richly armed and caparisoned 
for the field ; others on foot, armed with the cross or long bow, 
the formidable bill, or the ^arp axe ; whilst, by the closeneaa 
of their ranks, andtheregular order of their march, Ihey looked 
like one vast, compact, and moving body, impenetrable and 
irresistible in its strength. The heralds, covered with their 
costly coats, and mounted on their steeds, blew the shrill blast 
that proclaimed a preparation for the onset 

Von Arlaveld heard the note, and immediately formed hii 
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own battalion into Bcompact body, and commanded hi» people 
to advance. The sight of his foes so near at hand, their stem 
preparations of defiance, their numbers end their strength, 
excited the highest degree of enthusiasm in the breast ofthe 
gallant Philip. His heart swelled within him, and all thoughts 
and feelings were forgotten but those of dauntless resolution 
and high achievement. In a moment he gave the signal, his 
trumpet blew but one shrill blast, and instantly a hundred 
pieces of cannon discharged from their loud throats bars of 
iron, and quarelis headed with brass. Von Artaveld, immc' 
diately after this discharge upon hisfoea, raised his sword and 
rushed forward to the onset, in order to attack the enemy ere 
they could recover from their surprise,— he commanded the 
charge that should bring them man to man with their oppo- 

De Clisson saw the crisis, and observing that, by this rash 
movement. Von Artaveld had lost the advantage of the rising 
ground, he instantly issued orders to endeavour to surround 
these desperate assailants. In a short apace the Earl of 
Flanders with his band was upon them on thoir right wing, 
Montmorenci on their left, whilflt De Clisson led the vanguard 
to the close assault. The ensuing conUicC was brief, desperate, 
and decisive; for the Flemings, hemmed in an every side, 
became unable to act with any effect; their staves, short and 
heavy, afforded no equal match to the sharp spears of their 
enemies. In the contusion of the taetie, pressed on all sides, 
' and surrounded, they were speedily cut to pieces, and many 
were actually smothered under the heaps of the fallen and the 

Von Artaveld too late saw his error, and followed by a few 
determined n\en, with a strength and prowess that seemed 
almost supernatural, he burst through the enemy's ranks, 
dealing death around him, and rushing onward, endeavoured 
to regain his former position towards the summit of ' Mont 
d'Or,' Uiere to make a stand; convinced that his fate was 
inevitable, but resolute to resist even to the last moment of 
life. Philip was speedily pursued by a host of foes ; his few 
followers were cut to pieces, not one escaped, and at length 
Von Artaveld, covered with wounds, sunk upon the grount^ a 
lifeless corpe«. Satisfied with their success. Ma assailants 
instantly 1^ the body, and hastening to rejoin the battle, they 
retraced their steps towards the plain. 

BianCN saw Von Artaveld fall, and rushing towards the 
spot, she endeavoured to give what aid might be within her 
power. To kneel by his side, to raise hie head in her anns. 
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t-i tear off the helmet that bore but too plainly the marks of 
the faUl blow, was the nork of a moment. But no sooner 
did she look upon the livid countenance, the fixed eyes aod 
motionlesa lips of Van Artaveld, than, involuntarily letting 
fall the head she held upon het bosom, she clasped her hands 
together, and exclaimed, "GreatCod! he is dead!" No other 
words escaped her lips. A deep sense of horror chilled her 
blood, and for some minutes she appeared stupified. by the 
convictian of this sudden and terrible event. 

Again she seemed to recollect herself, and instantly tearing 
off the armoiu- from the corpap, she chafed the lifeless hands, 
the forehead, and the breast ; hut the pulse had ceased to beat, 
the blood to flow. Whilst Bianca thus vainly endeavoured lo 
reanimate the Iffeless body, she heard persons advancing near 
her. "They come to aeekhim," said she wildly; "they shall 
not triumph over him in death; for oh! he is dead — quite 
dead. I will endeavour to remove him from this spot; I will 
cast my mantle upon his facej to conceal it, if possible, from 

Bianca hastily threw her mantle ahout the head of Von 
Artaveld, and attempted to drag the body towards the mound 
of earth where she had taken her stand to witness the conflict. 
As thus she stooped down, something, accompanied with a 
whizzing noise, darted through the air, and Bianca fell upon 
the corpse, her bosom transfixed by an arrow shot at randoia 
from some hand that was engaged in the battle; for by this 
time the forces of La Nuit^e nad come up to reinforce Von 
Artaveld. They amved too late to assist that gallant leader, 
but yet soon enough to make the victory of the allied armies 
doubtful. The battle waa now concentrated in the plain, and 
it must have been from a small party engaged in a skirmish 
on ' Mont d'Or' that Bianca had received the fatal shaft. This 
party, however, immediately hastened to join the general 
conflict on the plain ; so that ' Mont d'Or' was now left with 
not a human form upon it, save the dying or the dead. 

As the unhappy Bianca lay sickening and faint, her life 
blood fast issuing from the wound she had received, a group 
of the miserable followers of Che insurgents' camp at length 
advanced. They consisted chiefly of women of the lowest 
orders in Ghent, armed with sharp and long knives to finish 
that work commenced by war, to butcher the wounded, and 
to strip the dead of whatever gold or jewels might he upon 
them. Amongst this savage crew was Ursula, who, delighting 
in whatever was most cruel, bad hastened to ' Mont d'Or, 
there to assist in the horrid slaughter of the dying. 
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The rich apparel of the miserable Bianca noon attracted 
the notice of the«e wretches, and Ursula, who immediately 
recognised the victim of her avarice and her accursed arts, 
rushed forward, and bending over the body of the wounded 
Italian, extended her arm as she held her knife in a threatening 
manner, and looked upon Bianca with savage exultation. 
"Now," she said, "now is the prophecy accomplished. Thy 

Saramour Uea a corpse beside thee, and thy life blood is fast 
owing lirom thy breast. The liends hover round thee to bear 
away thy departing spirii, and the cuise of Ursula shall pursue 
thee to Uie tomb." 

" Cruel, execrable woman !" replied Bianca in a faint voice, 
" dost thou come only to disturb the last moments of my life, 
B life which but for thee had been guiltless ? Leave me — 
quit my sight Thou const not give me back that innocence 
which thy temptations first corrupted; do not, then, deprive 
me of the few moments let^ for my repentance. Let me pray 
to God." 

" No," said Ursula, "thou sbalt die as thou hast lived, in 
infamy — and thy prayers shall avail thee nothing, whilst 
Ursula stands here to curse thee, and to bid thee despair of 
mercy. Bianca, thou didat scorn and upbraid me when we 
last met; it is my turn now. And though thou wert at this 
moment uttering the lost sigh of fleeting life, I would take 
vengeance, and make that moment miserable and terrible to 
thee." 

"The sight of thee is terrible indeed," said Bianca. "Leave 
tne, woman, or, if thou wilt not, plunge thy dagger in my 
heart, take from it quickly what yet remains of Ungering life, 
and save me from the horror of looking upon thee. 

Ursula laughed. " Thou shalt have granted the only prayer 
thou hast yet uttered with effect ; it ahalJ be answered to thy 
wish. Die' die! and perish eternally!" As the frantic and 
wicked sorceress raised her knife with both hands to plunge it 
into the bosom of her victim, her arms were suddenly and 
forcibly arrested by some one who had sotlly stolen behind 
her unperceived, whilst her companions in blood were employed 
in stripping the dead at a little distance from the spot. The 
act was so sudden that the knife fell from Ursula's hand, uid 
turning to see who had thus interrupted her, she beheld Sir 
Simon de B£te, the burgomaster of Ghent, who, attended by 
a few men-at-arms, had come upon her unawares, in time to 
save Bianca the few remaining moments of her life. 

Sir Simon, who felt the necessity that existed for affording 
instant relief to the wounded Italian, bad little time to waat« 
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upon her cruel enemy. He only said, " Thou most detestable 
witch, I have thee now secure. Would you rob yondei poot 
wounded creUure of what chance may yeC remaio for life, 
only to poaaesa a few baubles that glitter in a, page's appareH 
Here," he couUnued to some of hie followers, " bind this sorce- 
rew. Convey her to the French camp, and there say but her 
name, and the death she has deserved will be instantly awarded 
to her; for, by some means or other, the Duke of Burgundy 
has learned all her arts about the bridge of Conunines, and, 
but this morning, he has received inteUieence from one of hit 
own people that the Countess of Artou la dead of a most 

(rsterious sickness, supposed to be occasioned by some drug 
minUlered to her by this old beldame — away with ber, she 
will grace a, tar barrel and a stake." 

Ursula darted a fierce look upon Sir Simon. She was about 
to speak, but the worthy man, ansioue to offer what assistance 
he could to BiancB, motioned to some of his followers to 
remove the detested woman from the spot. They did so, 
whilst Ursula vented curses that were lost in the aii ere they 
could reacft the ears of those for whom they were designed. 

Sir Simon, assisted by two or three persons, who gdU 
remained with him, gently raised the ^og woman, and 
attempted to stanch the blood that flowed from her bosom. 
Bianca looked up in the good man's face, and endeavoured to 
thank him for his kindness. " iSut all," she added faintly, 
" all is too late ; I feel life departing ; in a few minutes all will 
be over with me for ever. Trouble yourself, then, no more 
with one who is unworthy your least care. But you have a 
heart for pity ; pray to God for me, I can scarce do it for 
myself, pray that He will shew me mercy." 

" Alaa! alas! poor damsel," said Sir Simon, " this is a sad 
way to die in, tricked out in a gaib not fitting to your sex, on 
a wild hill too, in the midst of a battle, and with no one near 
to cranfort you but an old man, who can do nothing but shew 
his own weakness." He wiped a tear from his eyes aa he 
spoke. " Perhaps," he added, " you may yet live, at least let my 
people try to remove you, that you may receive such ghostly 
comfort as the rites of our church can give you ere you die. * 

"Oh, forbear! forbear!" said Bianca, more faintly. "Ifeel 
the moment fast approaching that must call me hence to God; 
the least motion would be instant death, and a moment is now 
precious; it may b« the last. Oh, holy IJaints and Angels I" 
she added, as she cast her dying eyes towards heaven, " bow 
shall I meet the offended justice of Omnipotence, when I have 
spent my life in the violation of his lawB. 
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"Meet Him," taid Sir Simon, in a soiemn yet feeling 
manner, "meet tlim aa a child doth an offended parent. 
Confew thj ain, and trust in liis love and mercy. And I, who 
now stand by tiiy side, at thy fellow-creature in the bond of 
humanity and of sin, I dare support thee, unhappy woman, in 
thy dying moments, with the asBurance that God, the common 
father of UB all, will gather to his bosom his repentant children, 
even us the shepherd gathers his wandering flock into one fold." 

Sir Simon cast himself on hia knees as he spoke; he took 
Bianca in hia arms, laid her head on his bosom, and putting 
both her hands within his own, in the attitude of prayer, he 
fervently and piously implored heaven in her behalf. Bianca 
moved her lips, as if joining with the good man in fervent 
supplication. This ended, he once more attempted to raise 
her; but as he did so, her head fell and rested upon her boaom. 
Sir Simon looked in her face. The features were still beau- 
tiful, but there was no expresuon ; the soul had \ett its tene- 
ment, and death was settled there. It seemed that Bianca 
had been so far sensible as to be able mentally to join Sir 
Simon in t.iis last act of duty, and exhausted by loea of blood, 
she had expired in his anna, without even a aigh escaping 

Sir Simon gazed for a moment, and then gently put the 
body down upon that earth, which was now its kindred 
element. He shook hia head, wiped his eyes, and >iaid mourn- 
fully, " Poor thing '. aU is over now. Thy life was once sinful, 
indeed; but thy death was such as all our deaths ahould be, 
humble and penitent. And who shall enamine his own heart. 



and then dare aay to hia fellow being, ' thy sin is greater than 
mine?' By and by I will see thy remains interred within 
holy ground; and if I can do for thee this pious act, as it ought 



o be done, scom shall not follow thee to thy last hon 

He turned to his people, "Close down the eyes," he said, 
" and take up that mantle that lies yonder, and cast it upon 
her ftce. I must instantly onward to seek the young King of 
France. I go to seek him on business of such vitsl import, 
that notliing but a scene like this could for a moment have 
detained me by the way. Mark well the spot, and return 
hither anon to beat away the body. But, holy Virgin! what 
have you uncovered — what do I see — Von Artaveldt bis body 
lies near Bianca. Oh, this is a sad. sad ught, indeed ! My 
brave, my dear, my gallant fellow-citiien, art thou fallen? all 
young and noble as thou wast; and do I live to see it? This 
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Sir Simon burst into a flood of tears, and stood indulging 
thein over the body for some moiuenls. He appeared at 
length to recover hie recollection, and instantly commanded 
one of hia people to watch by the corpse of Philip and Bianca 
till he should return. " I must no longer delay,' said he, " or 
another hrave spirit will be tost. I must seek out the king. Let 
U8 set forward without delay, we shall soon descend this hill." 

Sir Simon gained theplain beneath, and avoiding the general I 
conflict, by taking a circuitous route, he soon waa in the rear i 
of the army, where Charles was stationed at the head of bis I 
battalion. At the moment Sir Simon came up, the King wai 
talking with Montmorenci and St. Fy, as if urging them to ! 
assist him in escaping from hia secure atatdon (where he had 
been posted by his uncles), that he might join the battle. | 

Sir Simon was in a few minutes by the young king's aide, i 
a drew him apart; and for some time spoke to him in 

;, as he returned the ring given for his commission. 

It Sir Simon then said to the gallant prince may hereafter 
appear. Whatever it was, it certainly made a powerful im- 
pression upon Charles; since he instantly was seen to draw 
aside his two favourite knights, and seemed Co be vehementlj 
conversing with them. 

The conference ended, Charles himself dared to disobey his 
uncles. He gave the word to march, and his whale Irand, 
attended by De Montmorenci, St. Py, and Sir Simon, left i 
their secure station. The youthful monarch beaded his own 
battalion, and now led them on to an attempt that shall here~ < 
aller be stated at lai^e. : 



WhatS 



CHAPTER XXXVH. 



Altbouou, in the preceding chapter, the order of our narra- 
tive obliged us to give, in connexion, some account of those 
circumstances that ended with the deaths of the brave Von 
Artaveld and the unfortunate Bianca, it is necessary that we 
should now enter upon a detail of events which passed imme- 
diately after Philip and Bianca had quitted the insurgents' 
camp; and for this purpose, we shall at once carry ba^ the 
reader to the tent of Peter Du Bois. 

Du Bois had hut too well succeeded in his enterprise; he 
returned to the camp with both Anna and Sir Walter d Anghien 
as prisoners, having surprised and overpowered their party, 
ere they reached die convent of St Magdalen. Within tlw 
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tent Was Been Sir Waller, disarmed and manacled like a com- 
mon felon; his mien still di^ified, and his countenance ex- 
pressive of those strong feelings of indignation that swelled 
within his bosom; feelingg which he vainly endeavoured lo 
conceal in the attempt to appear composed, bo that he might, 
as much as possihle, spare the sufierings of his heloved Anna. 

The orphan stood near him, her dress torn and disordeced 
by the violence that had been used to separate her from Sir 
Walter ; who bad endeavoured to defend her, as she clung to 
him in the late conflict : her countenance, while as the monu- 
mental marble, whose image of sorrow she might at this 
moment repreBent, bo completely was she overpowered hy the 
sudden and lerrihie event that made her a prisoner. One 
idea alone poBsessed her mind, and harrowed all her feelings 
— Sir Waller, was in the power of hia enemy, and that enemy 
was Du Bois, The conviction she entertained of this circum- 
stance shut out all hope. 

Anna stood mute and trembling, with an ur of fearful 
e:^ectation painted in every feature of her expressive coun- 
tenance. In these awful momenta she might he compared to 
the nuniuer, wliose ship has struck upon a rock, surrounded 
by tumultuous breaken, that come swelling and roaring on 
every side of the tated vessel, whilst he looks around him but 
to witness which of those feariul billows shall engulph him 
and hia hope* for ever. 

Du Bois alone was seated. There was an air of triumph iu 
his aspect, which, added to its natural malign and sarcastic 
expression, seemed lo speak such joy as it might be supposed 
an evil spirit would feel on the acqubition of a human soul. 
Cruel by nature, he took a wanton delight in prolonging the 
sufferings of those who fell within his power. 

At length, in hia accustomed ironical tone, Du Bois thus 
spoke to Sir Walter. "That hand, most invincible D'Anghien, 
which could so well wield the lance, that it Bcnipled not to 
raise it against the lives of the citizens of Ghent, that hand, It 
seems, can bear the shackles of cold iron with as good grace 
as any malefactor within the prisons of our most worshipful 
Eaii of Flanders. 

" D'Anghien," he added, in a more serious tone, " though 
ve are to consider you as a hero, you are a man, and as such, 
I conclude you have some value for life. Will you hear the 
terms on which alone it can be spared to you?" 

" If my life is your gift alone," answered Sir Waller, *' I 
would not Btoop to take it of you, though I might obtain it hut 
by a word. 1 will not hear you." 
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together, and vehementiy es- 
, 0, let him epeak ; do not exas- 
perate him ; live ! live t do not leave me for ever." 
. " 1 have her leave to speak at least," said Du Bois, " and I 
will be bold to use it. Sir Walter d'Anghien, answer truly 
what 1 shall now demand, and your life shall be spared to 
you? Ay, and if you deal wisely in this matter, I know not, 
as a reward for the good iiervice you may do to our cause, but 
that I may set you at liberty afler this day ia won, with tny 
pretty cousin here — answer to what 1 would demand V \ 

"Ask me nothing," replied Sir Walter; " I will neither reply 
to your questions, nor acknowledge yoiur power to detain me 
as a prisoner. You are but second in the command of tbese 
unhappy people. I require to be taken before Von Artaveld. 
He, though a rebel, is the only one amongst you who acts 
upon honourable motives, boneyer they may be mistaken. 1 
demand to see him." 

"And H'bo shall answer that demand?" said Dn Bois, 
proudly; "I am Von Artaveld's equal in power, and am 
neither his foot page nor hia varlet. But know that, were I 
incluied to comply with your demand, I have not the meaus. 
Von Artaveld, long ere this, has marched to surprise your 
allied forces. La Nuit^e has followed to reinforce bim; and 
DuBois remains here the chief in command. Von Artaveld at 
this moment is most likely engaged inbattleon'Mont d'Or.'" 

" What, and 1 here !" exclaimed Sir Walter, forgetting all, 
at the moment, but the indignation he felt at having been thus 
entrapped into the hands of his enemy. 

" Hear the terms that I would offer then," replied Du Bois. 
"Do you, Anna, speak to him, if you would save bim." 

Anna now turned to Sir Waller, who stood to meet the 
death he expected from the hand of Du Bois, with dauntless 
resolution. Anna clung to bim, pressed her hands together, 
looked up in his face, and, in accents of the tenderest sorrow, 
conjured him to listen to what Du Bois had to propose. 

Sir Walter folded her in his arms — a convulsive movement 
seemed to agitate bis whole fVame — be looked fixedly upon 
Anna, kissed her cheek, and turning to Du Bois, be said, 
" Tell me what you would propose V 

" The terms may seem harsh," answered Du Bois, "but I 
have no others to ofier ; yet I will not ask you to bear arms 
against your uncle the Earl of Flanders." 

"You dare not," said Sir Walter, indignantly. 

"Hush! hush!" said Anna sofdy; "do not again inceuie 
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with truth to such questions as I shul propose. First, wha 
is the strength of France against us?" 

" Sufficient to chastise rebellion, " replied d'Anghien. Anna 
looked at him iniploringty. 

"Answer me directly,' said Du Bois, "and not with such 
evadvF insolence; 1 will not be played with. Once more I 
demand, what are the number of our enemies; are they now 
all assembled in yonder plain, or are we to expect a greater 
force to support them!" 

"I will hear no more," said Sir Walter. "What think you 
that I am! Think you that 1 will answer questions that 
would make me a traitor? " 

"You reject, then, the terms I offer?" said Du Bois. 

"As 1 would whatever is infamous," replied D'Anghien. 

"Then you shall suffer," continued Du Bois, and he walked 
towards the entrance, as if about to leave the tent. Anna 
intercepted his passage, threw herself at his feet, and cling- 
ing fast hold of him, was about to plead fervently for Sir 
Walter's life; but Du Bois, who was unmoved, shook off her 
hold, and once more essayed to pass out. Despair now su^ 
gested to Anna the only ai^ument that might possibly prevail 
with D'Anghien 's cruel enemy. 

"Du BoLS," she said, endeavouring to appear composed, 
" though you are devoid of every feeling of mercy for another, 
yet feel for yourself. The fortune of this battle is yet unde- 
cided. It is yet possible you may be vanquished, and become 
so reduced, or driven to flight, that you must at last solicit 
the allies to grant you terms. Think, then, whilst D'Anghien 
lives, and lives your prisoner, of what advantage that circum* 
Btance may be to you. His life is held so dear, that the Earl, 
to save it, would relinquish the very power he is now in arms 
to regain. Oh ! think of this ; you may wish you had done 
so when it is too late." 

Hardened as he was, Du Bois seemed startled by this argu- 
ment, the sound policy of which he could not deny. Anna 
had held it out aa her last and only hope to save Sir Walter. 
She saw the uncertainty of her kinsman's purpose, and that 
Lis mind wavered, for oe stood musing. She looked upon 
him with eyes glistening with expectation, and eager to catch 
the least word that might escape hia lips, whilst Sir Walter, 
who (though he would have preferred dtath to hfe on dis- 
honourable terms), when there was a chance he might live 
without betraying his uncle, could not feel indifferent to the 
means proposed to save him by a being so dear to him as 



Du Bois seemed ftbout U> speak, when one of his people 
rushed into the tent, and suddenly exclaimed, "Von Artaveld 
is killed! a scout has this moment broug'ht the intelligence 
that he has fallen on 'Mont d'Oi,' and it is believed by the 
hand of Lewis de Male." 

Even Du Boia was shocked at hearing of the death of his 
brave fellow capl^n. "Von Arta.veld slain [" said he, "fellen 
by the hand of Lewis dc Male! But I will take ample ven- 
geance, blood for blood; that at least is justice. Lewis, th; 
triumph shall be but short, and the cry of mourning that 
tesounda through the walls of thy injured city of Ghent, as 
the lament of Von Artaveld, that cry shall serve as the diige 
of thy own sorrow, and speak the death of D'Anghien. No, 
though hemmed in at this hour by ten thousand foes, and 
certain that 1 had not another to live, yet would I take ven- 
geance. Sir Walter, your doom is seiued. Von Artaveld's 

"I am prepared to meet it," said Sir Waiter. "The death 
of Von Artaveld, such as a brave man would deaire in the field 
of contest, is to me at this moment an object of envy, since tnj 
doom is alone the consequence of thy treachery and basenesa," 

"It is fiilse," cried Uu Boia. "The trap Uiat was laid to 
catch thee was devised by thy uncle's own favourite minion, 
Gilbert Matthew. He betrayed thee to me." 

"Ha! comes the arrow from that quiver?" exclaimed 
D'Anghien; "no wonder it is venomous. Oh, Anna! my 
honour lost, ruined, betrayed, led to the death by the cunning 
(rfthe vileat slave; what can 1 suffer mare? But there is one 
pang letl me yet, and that the greatest pang of all, for I must 
part from thee." 

"No, no," said Anna; "I cannot, I will not, thua part 
from you. Du Bois shall relent. 1 will kneel to him, ajid 
he shall trample me beneath his feet ere he moves one step 
from this place to injure you." She now turned to her kin»- 
man. "Du Bois," she said, "if you have a heart that has 
hut one spark of human feeling, act not with such cruelty 
towards the innocent. Sir Walter rose but in defence of his 
uncle's cause; even as Von Artaveld did in that of his native 
city. The chances of war are alike to all. Von Artaveld 
would never desire thia sacrifice, in requital of his death. 
"Shew mercy, then, I beseech you, shew mercy." 

"You hear her," said Du Boia, addresamg Sir Walter; 
"she pleads warmly. There is one grace, therefore, I will 
grant you unsolicited: you shall die as a man, and not be 
hanged like a dog, My people shal" 
with the shaft. You shall be shot t*: 



Anna again threw herself at Du Bois's feet; she pleaded 
again in accents that desperation rendered featflj, "You shall 
not kill him; I will never leave you till vou consent to spare 
him. If nothing but blood can satisfy that cruel heart, take 
mine. Give me the torture, or give me death, but spare 
D'Anghien. Oh! think upon your own end. The time will 
come when you yourself must die; do not make that hour 
terrible by the remembrance of an act of murderl" 

" Leave me, woman," said Du Bois, attempting to shake ofF 
her hold; "leave me; I will never change my purpose, unless 
Von Artaveld could return from the grave." 

"Think, Du Boig," said Anna: "pray think of me. I am 
an orphan, the daughter of your near kinsman, your early 
friend. When you were a child, my father was a father to 
you ; he sheltered you under his roof, nurtured you, and never 
gave you cause of grief. In his name, therefore, by the spirit 
that is departed, but still looks donn upon this earth, I do 
solemnly abjure yon to forbear to commit an act that must 
repay your benefactor's kindness by rendering miserable his 
child; nav, tremble but to think upon it, for m so doing you 
shall but heap sorrow on your own head." 

" Plead to the wind when it ushers in the tempest, and bid 
that be still," said Du Bois~^"do that with success, and I will 

sand-g 
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Du Bois left the tent to give orders for the execution of the 
sentence he had passed on Sir Walter d'Anghien. A stake 
was driven into the earth, and six chosen archers gladly came 
forward to do a murder which they were taught by their cap- 
tain to conuder as a requital for the death of their beloved 
Von Artaveld. 

Whilst these preparations were making, Anna remained 
with Sit Walter; for Du Bois, intent upon destroying hia 
captive, had thought little about her, certain she could not 
escape him, sipce the lent was guarded without by a band of 
hia own people. To paint the distress of Sir Walter and Anna 
would be impossible. At last the former, for the sake of her 
he loved, endeavoured to be more composed, and to support 
her sinking spirits by such arguments as he could think upon 
to comfort her. 

Annaheeded them not, and only answered in accent* of grief 
and despair. Tenderness overcame every other feeling, as Sir 
Walter once more said to her, "Anna, do not weep forme; 
remember me, but not with bitterness; think upon me with 
that subdued sorrow that we feel for the Mend with whom we 
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have parted only to meet again. We ehall meet agiun, Anna, 
I feel we shall. Tliink of that, and do not, I conjure you, 
destroy this last hope, that brings peace to my heart, in my 
dying hour, by murmuring at the will of heaven." 

" My suffering will be short," said Anna; " I feel 1 shall 
not long survive you. The thought that you were murdered 
will lay my head in an early tomh. Murdered ! are they 
about to murder you?" she added wildly — " no, no, they shaU 
not; I will east myself before your body and save you, or die 
by the same abaft. They shall never execute their cruel will." 

"It is not their wiE, Anna," replied Sir Walter; "they 
could have none without the permissioo of heaven. They are 
but as instruments in a hand mvsCfrioua and almighty; which 
writes the events of human li/e in characters that are soiDe- 
times fearful, but always jusl, Man has no power but from 
God." 

"Alas!" said Anna, in a franfjc manner, "and can God 
give men power thus to sacrifice their fellow being? No; it is 
some evil spirit that leads them on to murder." 

"Oh, do not say ao," answered D'Anghien; " do not thus 
question the will of heaven, nor attribute the severe and awfiil 
justioe of the Almighty to another cause. Anna, be firm. 
Hear me. Would you that we should meet again!" 

Anna wept. "How can you ask it," said she, "when I 
ba»e not a hope in heaven, or on earth, but vou share it?" 

"Then," replied Sir Walter, embracing her with tender- 
ness, "be firm. Trust in God, and we shall yet be happy. 
Let us spend the short time that remains to me in imploring 



the Divine mercy. There is a life b^ond the tomb; and the 

hope of it should change this hour of bitterness to joy. Do 

it weep for me, Anna; support me by your example, and I 



shall die firmly and iu peace. 

Anna sobbed aloud, aa she hung like a drooping flower, 
bathed in tears, upon the bosom of Sir Walter. They joined 
in prayer to heaven. This ended, she seemed more composed, 
and endeavoured to he calm. Yet again and again did she 
turn her head to look upon the fleeting sand, and as it sunk 
lower and lower in the glass, her heart died witUnJier, and 
her cheek became more pale; but she could not say, "the time 
is almost spent." 

Sir Walter's eye followed hers in the same direction; be 
saw the few remaining atoms dropping one by one, as it were, 
to tell out the flitting momenta of life ; and clasping Anna io 
his arms, he pressed her with convulsive energy to his bosom. 
"Farewell, Anna," he aaid; "oh! may He who is the Father 
of the fatherless, comfort and bleas you." 



Anna could only answer with her tears. " My time grows 
short," continued Sir Walter; "I hear a BIJr without — they 
are coming for me. But a few momenta are left to me — so 
will pass away the langest life, for time is but a compact of 
momonts; yet time itself shall sink in eternity, and there Gad 
haa placed our rest. — .\nna, let this be your comfort. Look, 
the last sands are falling in the glass ; while I cla^p you to my 
bosom they will pa»a. — Farewell, for ever! — I can suffer 
nothing after this ; the bitterness of death is already past. W e 
have parted. — May God for ever guard you, hless you, and 
comfort you in life and deathi" 

"Stay! stay!" excliumed Anna; "do not leave me here. 
I will follow you to the last I will— I will be firm. Do not 
drive me fnmi your sight whilst life remwns; while you can 
but look upon me, I mil never leave you ; no force shall tear 
me from you," 

"Dearest Anna," said Sit Walter, as he turned to leave 
the tent with the guard who stood waiting to conduct him to 
the place of execution, " I beseech you do not follow me 1 I 
would die calmly, that my foes may not enjoy a triumph over 
my mind, as they do that which they have aecompliBhed over 
my bodyj but I am a man, and a weak one. I fear I can 
never be firm, if I witness this distraction. For my sake do 
not follow me; it is my last request." 

Anna clung fast to his arm; she looked distractedly in his 
face, but without seeming to comprehend hia words; and then 
beholding the men who endeavoured to separate her from his 
grasp, she asked wildly, " What they came to do?" But ere 
3ie guard could answer her question, she esciaimed, " I know 
it! I know it! you are his murderers!" 

The men hurried Sir Walter from the tent. Anna followed 
with a countenance in which frenzy now seemed to contend 
with sorrow for her loss. Du Bois stood near the fatal stake. 
Sir Walter was instantly bound to it. The archers took th°ir 
stand; they held their bows in readiness — an arrow waa in 
the right hand of each. Once more Anna essayed to cast 
herself before the body of D'Anghien. Du Bois removed her 
by force, and held her arms within his grasp. "Silence, 
fruitic woman!" he exclaimed; "silence, or the trumpet that 
is to give the signal for Sir Walter's death shall instantly 
sound the fatal note to drown thy cries. Archers, prepare I 

The executioners immediately placed their arrows in readi- 
ness; they had but to bend the Sow, and Co take their dm. 
" Sir Walter," continued Du Bois, " look upon those men. 
Never did they yet draw a shaft that missed its aim. Look, 
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then, upon your death. Once more I offer you mercy on the ' 
termH I have already propoaed." 

Anna heard theae words, and comprehended their import; 
but ahe knew too, well the spirit of D'Anghicn, and that he 
was incapable of betraying nis uncle. Impressed with this 
conviclion, the uttered a shrill cry of horror, and exclaiming, 
"Then all is over!" sunk senselesa into the arms of Du Bois, ! 
who caught her as ahe was falling to the ground. 

Sir Walter fixed hia eyes for a moment upon Anna, and 
dien raised them towards Du Bois, and replied to the last offer 
he held out to him of mercy, "I will never play a traitor's 
part, no, not to save my hfe. Shew pity, I beseech you, to 
the unhappy woman who now lies senseless in your arms ; for 
her fathers sake do it; he was your friend." 

Du Bois aeenied not wholly insenaibte to this last remon- 
strance, and turned aside to bear her back to his tent, where 
be gave her in charge to bis attendants. This occasioned a 
momentary delay. Du Bois ouce more returned to the place : 
of execution. 

" D'Anghien," said he, "offer thy lost prayer; I am abont 
to give the signal." 

"It aba!) be welcome to me as the signal of victory," 
answered D'Anghien; and he looked up to heaven with a 
countenance exalted by the moat fervid aapiraldons. Du Bois 
turned to bid the trumpet sound the deatn-note^ — -when, ere 
he coidd speak the word, a loud clarion from the outpost of 
the camp burst upon his startled ear, and rang throughout the 
whole line of his station, as a thousand voices at once, mingled 
together, and in wild confusion, uttered the defiance of war. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

"Aherald! aherald!" at once exclaimed the archers of Du 
Bois; " it must be a herald from the enemy." But ere they 
coiild inquire the cause of the disturbance at the outpost, a ' 
sudden tumult aeemed to prevail throughout the camp, and 
the cries of 'France! France!' 'St. Denia!' 'Charles to 
the rescue!' 'God be with the King!' were heard in reiterated 
acclamations, amidst the elaahing of arms, the trampling rf 
horses, and the ahouls of the multitude. " A surprise.' a sur- 
prise! the enemy is upon ua," again excWmed the archers. 
"La Nuitfe must be defeated, as well as Von Artaveld 
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slain," said Du Bois. " Follow me," be continued, addreaung 

hia men-at-arms; "we shall all be cut o^ if they paas Ihe 
outpost and make good their ataod. Bring me a hone! I will . 
iitBtantLy to the outpost. Follow and support me." 

Du Bois mounted liis horse without delay, darted forward, 
followed by his whole band, and made towards the scene of 
action, leaving Sir Walter d'Anghien fast bound to the stake. 
1 n a moment the whole camp was in a tumult, and contest 
raged on every side. 

The lorda De Montmorenci and De St. Py fought near the 
young King; for it was Charles himself who haa led on the 
rescue, to preserve Sir Welter from death. 

The King had been informed by Sir Simon de Bite, that 
D'Anghien was certainly a prisoner to Du Bois; for Sir Simon 
had only so far Buccepded in his mission aa to gain entrance 
into the camp of the insurgents, where he learned that Sir 
Walter was condemned to die. Alarmed by this intelligence. 
Sir Simon had hastened to communicate it to the youthful 
prince, who lost not a moment in attempting to aurpriae the 
rebels in their camp, in hopes to rescue D'Anghien, whilst De 
Cliason was engaged in giving battle to La Nuitte in the open 
field. 

Though a boy in years, Charles, in this inatance, acted like 
a man, and a brave one, and assisted by his gallant iriends, 
he shewed himself this day worthy the order ofchivaliy under 
which he had enlisted to add honour to his crown. The 
king's party were few in numbers when compared with the 
forces of Du BoIb, and fiercely did they contest the prince's 
attempt to surprise the camp. At length the assailants made 
their way nigh to the spot where Sir Walter was still bound 
to the sta^e. 

Sir Simon, who, though he wished t« save D'Anghien and 
to humble Du Boia, would never personally engage in any 
conflict against the people of Ghent, had nevertheless followed 
in the rear of the king's party, but without unsheathing his 
sword. And though, by pursuing such a conduct, his own life 
was exposed to hazard, yet he would not quit his station, with 
the hope that he might be of assistance in finding out where 
Du Bois had placed Anna, whom he knew to be a prisoner in 
the camp, and whom he longed once more to have under his 



Whilst the king's party were endeavouring to beat back 
Du Bois, so aa to penettate into the heart of the encampment. 
Sir Simon watched his opportunity, turned his horse's head, 
and dexteroiuly managea to clear the throng around him; 
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then, riding iip to the st2,ke where D'Anghien was bound, 
(notwithstanding an arrow that was sent after him by one of 
the rebels to arreat his proffreiB, and which whizzed close paA 
his head), leapt from his horse, and now, for the first tiipe, 
drew hia sword, cut the bonds that confined Sir Walter, and 
gave him liberty. 

D'Anghien warmly expressed his thanlia to his deliverer; 
but Sir Simon only anawered, "Nay, there is no time for 
thanks now; save yourself aa fast ag you can. There, mount 
my horse; and here, take my sword, for you are unarmed; 
defend yourself as well as you can, and join the king's party, 
else you may be easily marked out by one of those same 
fellows that sent a ihaft after me just now. But first tell me 
in pity, if you know where that rascally Du Bois has bestowed 
the poor orphan — where is Anna?" 

"But now," replied Sir Walter, "she was conveyed sense- 
leas from this spot to yonder lent, at the time when Du Bois 
would have deprived me of life, but that I was saved by the 
alarm of the rescue. 1 will join them. Do you hasten to Anna, 
and tell her that D'Anghien still lives — lives but for her." 

Sir Simon instantly walked towards the tent, which had 
been left free by the guard, in the confusion occasioned by 
the sudden attack of the French. He entered it without 
mpositlon or delay, as Sir Walter r<ide off towards that part 
<H the camp where the adversaries were engaged man to man. 

Victoiy for a time appeared to hang in doubtful balance ; 
for Du Bois, although from the baseness of his nature be 
CDTlld not be called a brave man, yet possessed a sufficiency 
of animal fierceness, and brutal insensibility, to be at once 
bold in action, and reckless of danger; and he now deter- 
mined to resist to the last extremity. At length the King's 
party were reinforced by the arrival of the men-at-arma, 
under the banner of the Earl of Flanders; for Lewis de Male 
having learnt from an esquire of the royal household for what 
purpose Charles had quitted his secure station in the plain, 
immediately hastened to his assistance at the head of his own 
battalion. 

At the moment Lewis arrived, D'Anghien was engaged 
dmost in single combat with Du Bois. They seemed equal 
in strength and in dexterity, whilst the resolution that each 
maintainad, the one to destroy the other, and the. energy of their 
mutual hatred, made them combat more like fiends than men. 

In one retpect Du Bois had the advantage, for he was com- 
pletely armed, whilst D'Anghien's sole defence was a shield 
he had torn from the atm of a dying man, and his weapon. 
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the sword given to him by Sir Simon. Du Bois, finding him- 
self unequsl to cope with Sir Walter in the use of the sword, 
threw hii own away, and uiatehed up a ponderous mace that 
hung at the «addle~bow of the ' i i n i -■■ 

mounted, when he led the way t 

Sir Walter was hareheaded. Du Bois therefore resolved to 
watch a, favourable moment to dash out D'Anghien'a brains 
with the fearful instrument Chat he now brandished in his 
hand. The Earl at this crisis saw the conflict, and the 
unequal strife to which hie nephew was exposed; and dashing 
the spmi into his courser's aides, be came up with Du Bois, 
and BO suddenly and fiercely attacked him with his lance of 
Bordeaux steel, that, striking the arm of the rebel, the mace 
fell from bia hand upon the ground. 

Du Bois, now disarmed, mought only upon self preserva- 
tion. He was mounted on one of the fleetest horses ever 
ridden by man, and, trusting to the animal alone for safety, 
he gored his sides with the spur till the blood started from 
them, and aeouring across the plain, took his flight towards 
the road that led to Ghent, followed by a shower of arrows, 
not one of which bo much as touched him." 

Deserted by their leader, the bands of Du Bois became 
completely broken, and thus dispirited, soon felt before their 
enemies. The aUies were now the victors of Rosebecque. 
De ClisBon had effectually succeeded in conquering La Nmt6e 
and his host on the plains; and the allies being the victors of 
Rosebecque, Charles the Sixth of France, with the Earl of 
Flanders and the brave Sir Walter d'Anghien, took possession 
the same day of the enemy's camp and all that it contained. 
Mercy was shewn to those who yielded to the conquerors, 
and thousands of prisoners helped to form their triumph, 
whilst the bodies of the slaughtered lay piled in heaps upon 
the Seld of battle. 

AfUr the conflict, the nobles and courtiers crowded round 
the young king, eager to express their admiration for the 
gallant part he had personally sustained in the action ; uid 
all were vehement and extravagant in the commendations 
they bestowed upon the prince. De Clisson looked angrily 



for his years, and has given the promise of doing better here- 
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after. Do not you, then, my lords, fill tis grace's head with 
the notion that he is already an accompUshed knight ; for 
many a dear-bought field, long experience, and many a hard 
hlow, muBt be von and received, before any man, though he 
were ten times a king, can deserve that title." 

"That title is due to our ConBtable," add Charles, with 
perfect good-humour; " and to him we offer our thanks for 
having this day been enabled to quell the insolence of these 
White Hoods, and to restore to the Lord Lewis de Male his 
earldom in Flanders. For ourself, we have done but little ; and 
after all, there is little honour, we fear, in putting down rogues." 

" Please your grace," said Sir Simon de Bite, who now stood 
near, having that instant joined the circle collected about the 
king — "Please your grace, there was at least one gallant 
spint amongst the White Hoods, and that I will take upon me 
to assert, on my own honour as a knight. Von Artaveld, 
*ho fell in the field, was a brave man." 

" Have Dur heralds yet found hia body in searching for the 
slainJ" inquired Charles. " We would gladly look upon the 
face of one in death who, though a traitor, has thus resolutely 
maintained the cause he dared espouHe. We will award a 
hundred pieces of gold to any person who shall bring before 
na the body of this arch rehel." 

" 1 can point out the spot," said Sir Simon, " where the 
corpse of von Artaveld may be found. It lies near a little 
mound of earth, on the summit of ' Mont d'Or.' But 1 would 
beseech your grace to spare hia memory such hard terms. 
Whatever Von Artaveld did (though 1 say not he did it 

{'uatly), yet I will vouch for it, upon the penl of my life, that 
le aid It from no private motive, hut all for the good of 
Ghent. He died in acting what he thought to be his duty ; 
and as he did so, I would entreat you, dear your grace ! whikt 

SI condemn the act, not to deal too harshly with the motive. 
e dead have no means to rebut slander, and this should 
teach the living to shew forbearance in the censure of their 
memory," 

" You have justly reproved the licence of our speech, 
honest man," said the King; "andlwish that all such ai 
chronicle the acts of princes would hold by bo worthy a rule. 
You are, doubtless. Von Artaveld's dear Mend." 

"I was Ms fellow-citizen," replied Sir Simon; "and aa 
chief magistrate of Ghent, I was m some measure his ruler, 
and, please your grace, it has always seemed to me, that, 
being such, I should be the friend of all honest citizens under 
my rule ; for kings and magistrates ere but as the fathers of 
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a family. A desire to do good to all should be their first 
principle . of action. And esying this, reminds me that I 
fvould crave your majesty to giant a petition that I would 
bere make to you, as the lord paramount of this comitry." 

"We will gladly hear it," replied Charles ; "and we doubt 
not that it ia a suit we may grant with all honour, since it is 
preferred to us by you. In the mean time, let our people 
bring hither the body of Von Artaveld- Now, Sir Simon, 
what is your desire!" 

" May it please your grace'* majesty to heat me apart," 
answered Sir Simon, " for 1 have much to say, that I could 
msh to meet no ear but your grace 'a." 

The King, for some time, talked apart with Sir Simon, 
who, soon after, left the presence of Charles, and retired. He 
returned, however, iu a short space of dme, accompanied by 
Anna, whose features were concealed by the long black veil 
she had thrown over them; impelled thus to shroud her person 
by those feelings of bashjiilness and modesty she experienced, 
at the thought of being led into the presence of the King, 
whilst surrolu>ded hy so numerous a train. As Sir Simon was 
advancing towards Charles, and conducting Anna to preient 
her to the prince, he heard the sounds of music, in a slow 
melancholy strain ; whilst the trumpet, that sounded fkim time 
to time, spoke a sad and lengthened note, as the heralds and 
men-at-arms advanced, bearing upon tbeir shields the body 
of Von Artaveld, their party headed by Sir Walter d'Anghien, 
who felt a generous concern (even before the young King had 
issued his orders) to search for the bod^ of the gallant foe, 
that the last rites of honour might be paid to his memory. 

As the band advanced with measured steps, and mute as 
the corpse they bore, the justice of this solemn act, in thus 
honouring the memory of the brave, seemed to strike upon all 
hearts. No man remembered that Von Artaveld had been an 
enemy. They thought but of his gallant spirit, and that he 
wtf now a lifeless corpse. All present turned towards the 
buid who bore his honoured remains; every eye was eloquent, 
though not a tongue spoke ; and the deep sUence which reigned 
around was only broken by the long and sad sounds of the 
trumpet, that spoke at intervals a mort-note for the fallen. 

Charles advanced to meet the escort, and observing Sir 
Walter d'Anghien, embraced him in silence. Sir Walter 
respecttully niluted the young King, and bode his followers 
put down Uie corpse. As they lowered the shields upon whicb 
It was borne, all men eagerly pressed around to gain a lest 
look of those manly features that appeared commanding even 
in death. 
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Charles bent over the body, and for some time gazed sted- 
fkitlf and silently upon it. At length he said, " this is a sad 
light, BO brave as men say thou waet, and so noble, Co be cut 
off in the flower of thy youth. Hadst thou hut shewn half of 
thy great qualities in a better cause, the world would have 
revered thee; as it is, we can but wish thou hadat not fallen, 
whilst thy memory musthe Btained with the name of traitor." 

"Nay, not so, I trust, your Grace," said Sir Simon, who ft 
second time ventured to vindicate his deceased friend. "Von 
Artsveld deserved a better name, since he never sought to 
betray his country. Had others been but Uke him, my Lord 
of Flanders, long ere this, had satisfied the injured citizens of 
Ghent, and would have ruled in peace; since it was chiefly 
through the evil counsels of Gilbert Matthew, that the citizens 
were a^rieved by their lord. And see how Gilbert requited 
his &vour. On the first occasion that he found himself ii 



peril, he basely betrayed Sir Walter d'Anghien into the hands 
of that rascally Da Bois. I have learnt all the truth finm 
this damsel." 

"What!" exclaimed Lewis de Male, "was it Gilbert Mat- 
thew who betrayed Sir Walter into danger? " 

"It was, indeed," replied D'An^en; "and, but for the 
generous exertions of Sir Simon de B^te, and of this gracious 
Prince (who learnt from Sir Simon mv danger, and hastened 
to deliver me), I must have fallen by the cruelty of Du Bois." 

"Oh! my gracious sovereign," said Lewis de Male, as he 
bent on his knee before the King, "how shall I thank you! 
you have this day restored to me, not only my right in Flan- 
ders, but what is yet dearer to me, the friend Co whom I am 
bound by the ties of blood and gratitude. Our citizens of 
Ghent have long complained of Gilbert Matthew, and mur- 
mured at the abuses he committed as deacon of the pilot*. 
Upon Gilbert, therefore, we will execute an act of justice, that 
shall at once satisfy Ghent, and requite the injury meditated 
against Sir Walter's life. The accursed instrument of Dn 
Bois' arts and policy, the sorceress Ursula, is already con- 
demned to suffer; let Gilbert Matthew hang like a dog, u he 
deserves to do, upon the same tree with her. 

"The sentence is a just one," said the Duke of Bui^^indy. 
"I will myself see it executed, and that instantly, for 'tis [n^ 
justice should be delayed." 

Buigundy, without farther ceremony, left the royal pre- 
sence. Gilbert Matthew had been deeply employed, both by 
himself and the late Countess of Artois, in carrying on their 
intrigues; and the duke, alarmed lest Gilbert shotud betny 



some things that he could \righ to rest for ever a secret, has- 
tened to see his own minion bo efTectudly silenced that there 
could be nothing tu fear hereafter. 

Gilbert was £aeged to the gallows that the men-at-arms 
had formed out of some timbers in the camp; and, under 
prete:xt of abhorrence for Gilbert's act of treachery to D'An- 

fhien. Burgundy refused even to hold a moment's parley with 
im before he died; but hanged both Gilbert and Ursula, as 
quickly aa he could have them tied up together to the fatal tree. 

Thus do the meaner instruments of cunning and villany 
often fall a sacrifice to the very power they have served; and 
when they are no longer of uae, they are made to auifer, in 
order to conceal the very plots they have helped to carry on : 
whilst their more elevated employers, under the mask of jus- 
tice, commit a double act of treachery ; first, by betraying 
them into the commission of the crimes, and then, by con- 
demning tbera as the actors of them. In the present instance, 
however, both Ursula and Gilbert truly deserved the fate to 
which they were consigned. 

When ue Duke of Burgundy quitted the royal presence to 
see Gilbert Mattliew dispatched, he left the young King and 
his court still looking upon the body of Von Artaveld, and 
remarking upon his conduct and his death. De Clisson shook 
his head, as a sigh stole fW>m his bosom, and he said, "I did 
not think thus to have sorrowed for an enemy; but a generous 
mind and a great heart command respect, wherever they are 
found. Farewell, thou brave but mistaken man. De Cliasoa 
had seen many a one dead in the field ; but none that he 
lamented, among his enemies, as thee. — Remove the body," 
added the constable; "for the king droops; and though this 
sorrow be generous, as well as becoming in youth, yet we 
must not BO far forget the justice of our own cause, as to 
change, by sorrow, a day of victory into one of mourning." 

"Von Artaveld shall have an honourable interment in 
Ghent,"saidLewisdeMale; "I bear no anger to his memory." 

"Spoken like yourself, my Lord Lewis," said Sir Simon, 
who stood wiping his eyes as he turned from looking upon the 
corpse of hia favourite citizen; "and I would beg, might I 
venture to name it, that as I have been for so many years 
chief burgomaster and master of the goldsmitlis' company, 
and a citizen of no mean standing in Ghent, I would ask, that 
I might be allowed to have the conduct of his funeral rites, 
for as 1 loved Von Artaveld in life, I will be the defender of 
his &ir fame in death, and I would aee his remains piously 
and honourably consigned to that dust, of which I myself, 
being a man of years, must soon look to become a part.' 
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"Your denre ahall be granted, wortliy Sir Simon," lud th» 
King; "bear the body Deuce. And now let ua leave thii 
maurnfLil theme, and in our deiire to do honour lo the dead 
let lu not folvet our duty to the living. Sir Simon, we have, . 
remembered the tale that you told us but now, and we long 
to look upon the face of that fair maid whom you professed to 
love for her virtues aa your own child." 

"And she shall be my own child, the child of my soul," 
sfud Sir Simon; "if adoption, and core, and tenderness can 
make her such. Come forward, Anna; draw adde yout veiL" 

Anna advanced, but modestly hesitated to approach the 
King. "Nay, never fear, dearest maiden," said Charles, as 
he himself drew aside her veil; "the innocent may surely meet 
with confidence an earthly king, when they are ever before 
the face of a heavenly one. We have heard of youi rare 
merit. This good man has told us all, and we long to hoaonr 
you for it. By the faith of a true knight," added the young 
Kmg, smiling as he spoke, " you have, Sir Simon, a nice eye 
for heauty. Were you hut one year youneer than you are, 
and ourself mote Used to the lance, we would break one widi 
you to win but a token from this delicate hand." And the 
monarch of France gallantly pressed it to his lips as he spoke. 
"But we fear," continued the Prince, "that ours would be but 
a short-lived favour, since, if we mistake not, there is one in 
this company who has long had a better claim to it." 

"Ay, that there is," said Sir Simon; "and I am the man," 

The courtiers Uttered. "Nay, gentles and nobles, do not 
. laugh too soon," added Sir Simon, as he turned and looked 
shaiply upon them; "and do not mistake an old man's 
motive, when he openly professes to love a young, a beautitiil, 
and a friendless orphan. Anna, my child, I have none that 
in the course of niUure can call me father, and you are all to 
me. I have wealth, that is if it is spared to me, if I am not 
to be attainted for having loved my native city — 1 will heatow 
upon you a nohle dower ; and when my old wife is dead {fbf 
she must be cared for, though she he not of the kindest 
humour), you shall have all the rest, so that my Lord of 
Flanders mil but consent to give you to Sir Walter d'Anghien 
for a wife ; and you will he as a jewel to him, ay, and the 
brightest in the coronet that circles his brow, diough he b* 
the nephew and the iriend of an Earl." 

Anna blushed deeply, cast her eyes upon the ground, hut 
was too much overpowered, both by the goodness of heart and 
the bluntness of Sir Simon, to be able to reply to him. 

" Come, my Lord Lewis," said the King, " what say yont 
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Shall we make thia victonr a marnage festival, and onite hands 
where hearts have loDg been agre^?" 

Lewis hesitated a moment, yet it was but a moment ; he 
had heen surprued, hut his better pulpose was unchanged, 
and advancing toirards Anna, he took her hand and placed 
it vfitbin that of Sii Walter d'Angliien. 

" 1 owe your Grace," said the Earl, in reply to the King, 
" both thanks and duly for having restored to me my right m 
Flanders j hut to this maiden 1 owe more. Her courage, 
faith, and resolution preserved my Ufe. And vhat I now 
give her is but an earnest of my gratitude ; yet let me say it, 
in justice to her own rare, merit, and my sense of it, that, in 
bestowing her upon Sir Walter d'Aiighien, her own beauty and 
virtue are a sufficient dower. Women of an ordinary caat need 
a portion to recommend them, but true merit needs it not. 
Take her, Sir Walter, as she is, and endeavour to deserve her." 

Sir Walter, overcome by those feelings that rushed in a full 
tide of joy upon his heart, could scarcely ultet bis sense of 
them, or express his thanks to his uncle and to the yol 



too well to endure a witness of bis ejcpresaiona of affection- 
He therefore endeavoured ta collect himself, and only said, in 
a voice agitated with strong though dehghtful emotions, "How 
shall I ever find the occasion to prove the gratitude I feeJ, 
both to thia generous prince and to you, my noble uncle, for 
the happiness you have conferred upon me in thia dearest 
maidenf I receive her more joyfiilly without a portion, than 
I sholdd another who might possess worlds for her dower." 

" But you shall not receive her without a portion," said Sir 
Simon. " It shall never he said that the adopted child of the 
chief buigomaster in Ghent was given penniless, though to 
an Earl's kinsman ; and such a child deserves all, and more 
than I can do for her. Thank God I have lived to see this 
hour! Once let me but leave my poor orphan girt in the 
hands of a husband who will cherish her as 1 have done, and 
I can then be content to die; for what have I then lett to do 
in this world?" 

"Your wish, at least one part of it, shall be accomplished," 
sud the young King; "forwe will ourseif lead this fair damsel 
to the church porch,* and there give her to the gallant Sir 
Walter. What say you, Anna t Speak, will you consent to 
be a daughter of France?" 

• The marrUge ceremDnj, mt the time of oui ninatlTe, wu perbrmed 
in the charcb pgrch. 
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"Your majeatf," replied Anna, modestly, "honours r 
beyond my desert; for the daughter of a simple burgher of 
Ghent must not look to be so distinguuhed by a Prince of 
France. I am bound in all duty to your grace. But there ii 
yet a nearer and a dearer tie— that of gratitude. Sir Simon 
de B£te protected me, cared for me, and made mc even as the 
child of his own bosom, when I was an orphan, without i 
friend in this world to shelter me. He was to me a father 
indeed. My gratitude to him can cease but with life; it ii 
only from hie hand that I would be given to another. Ob, 
my father I" she added, addressing herself to Sir Simon, " for 
such you have made me feel I ought to call you, — my father, 
bless me at the altar of God, as I there oSer up the most holy 
of all vows, in giving this poor hand to Sir Walter; and I 
doubt not but heaven will accept them, and make ub happy as 
your own heart could wish us. 

"Bless you, my childl" said Sir Simon; "why I bleSs you 
every hour I Uve, for you have made me feel, old as I am, 
that I am yet worth something, since I have been able to do 
some good to such a sweet <creature as you are. May heaven 
and aU the saints biess you! and with this gracious king's 
leave, I will soon perform the office his young majesty would 
have enacted for me, and lead you to the church porch myself 
with all my heart." 

" We shall rejoice to see it," s^d the King; "and now, my 
fnends, let us all to my tent, where we shall find the refresh- 
ment we need after this day's toil. We there will fill a goblet 
to wish joy to these honoured nuptials. Sir Walter, lead 
on with your affianced bride." 

Great was the glory of Sir Simon, when, a few days after 
the victory of Rosebecque, he led Anna to the church door as 
her father, on the occasion of her nuptials with Sir Walter, 
Lord of Anghien. But still greater was the glory of the good 
man, when, some time after, he gave two golden apoona, richly 
worked and chased under his own directions by his own people, 
hearing en inscription, importing that the said spoons were 
bestowed by Sir Simon de BSte, knight, master of the gold- 
smiths' company, and burgomaster of Ghent, upon the occa- 
sion of his acting as sponsor to ^e sou and heir of Sir Walter, 
Lord of Anghien, and his fair spouse Anna of Ghent. 
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